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AN ORGANIZATION AND A MAN. 


This is to be the story (briefly and imperfectly told, 
and yet attempting to give the main facts in some ade- 
quate way) of an Association, of an Idea, and of a Man. 

The Association is undoubtedly the strongest city 
association of lumber dealers in the United States, and 
one which has succeeded in maintaining a visible and 
usually thoroughly respected distinction between the 
wholesale and retail trade—a much harder thing to do 
than throughout country territory, where the dealer 
has on his side the advantage of propinquity, of ac- 
quaintance, of ability to handle credits to better advant- 
age than can those at a distance, and of a stock on hand 
from which local needs may be promptly sup- 
plied. These natural advantages as against the 
distant wholesaler largely disappear when the 
retail yard is moved to the city, perhaps in 
close proximity to the wholesaler’s establish- 
ment; and only mutual loyalty and mutual 
broadmindedness, focused and organized in a 
live association, can effectively replace them. 

Such an association, and such a sentiment, 
are supreme today in the lumber trade of New 
York city. 

The Idea is that even as every lumberman 
should be broader than his own affairs of busi- 
ness, and reach out and touch every other lum- 
berman in association work, so every lumber 
association should go somewhat beyond the do- 
main of wholesaler and retailer, and concern 
itself with all that is for the betterment of the 
life, and particularly the commercial life, of 
the community or the municipality—a broaden- 
ing of energy which by a multiplied reflex action 
adds dignity and power to the organization in 
its more immediate affairs and objects. 

The Man is the father of the idea and the 
president of the association, the original of the 
portrait here appearing, and of his own per- 
sonality more will be said further on in this 
present article. 

About fifteen years ago or, to be exact, on 
November 8, 1886, the New York Lumber Trade 
Association was incorporated. To ‘attempt to 
get all or even the greater number of the retail- 
ers of New York city together at the start was 
a futile task, but there were fifteen who pledged 
themselves to be at a certain place at a given 
hour for a specifie purpose. They met and the 
association was incorporated, and from the orig- 
inal fifteen the membership has increased to 
197, of whom 112 are resident retailers, 12 non- 
resident, 56 resident wholesalers, and 17 non- 
resident, 

The first president of the association was 
Ichabod T. Williams, since deceased, and its 
first headquarters were located at the corner of 
Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, Manhattan bor- 
ough, which replaced Booth’s theater. In, 1890 the 
offices were removed to 18 Broadway, where they have 
remained ever since. The membership of the associa- 
tion today comprises practically all of the retail deal- 
ers in the metropolitan district, as well as a large 
number of wholesalers, and its claim that it is the 
strongest. city organization of lumber dealers in the 
United States, and the most complete in its member- 
ship so far as the territory it covers is concerned, has 
never been questioned. Ever since the organization of 
the association interest in it has never ceased and it has 
always been an energetic, hustling, up to date body of 
live retailers and wholesalers who have never been 
backward in making known their wants, desires and 
demands and in keeping at it until they are satisfied. 
That these facts are recognized and indorsed is mani- 
fest by the adoption by other associations of some of 
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their methods. The result of the work of the associa- 
tion is that the consumers’ trade of the metropolitan 
district has practically been kept for the retailers and 
the retailers’ trade for the wholesalers. 

It was not until November, 1896, that Richard S. 
White, of John C. Orr & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
came connected with the association, of which he is now 
the head. John C. Orr & Co. had for many years been 
a member, but it had been represented by Charles K. 
Sparks, a member of the firm. On the death of Mr. 
Sparks he was succeeded by Mr. White, whose work in 
the interest of the association was so active that in 
October, 1898, he was elected to the office of first vice 
president, which was the door to higher honors. 





RICHARD 8S. WHITE, OF GREATER NEW YORK, 
resident of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 


At the annual banquet in 1899, in the absence of 
President Charles L. Adams, Mr. White presided and in 
his address set forth his ideas regarding the work to 
be done by local trade organizations. He stated that 
membership in the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion should be as highly prized as a membership in 
the chamber of commerce, the stock exchange or any 
other representative body of merchants. There was 
more to be done, he said, than the merely routine work 
pertaining to the lumber trade directly, and the asso- 
ciation should take its proper place among the organ- 
izations of the city, not only commercially, but socially. 
At that dinner, at which the president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, John N. 
Scatcherd, was present, Mr. White urged upon his 
hearers closer affiliation with the National association, 
and whether the credit be entirely due to him or not 
the Boston agreement was the most important action 
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taken at that year’s convention. 

Mr. White, in his acceptance of the presidency of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association last October, 
strongly intimated that he possessed certain ideas re- 
garding the scope and purpose of such an influential 
body, and that his words were not idle ones was made 
manifest at the recent annual banquet when a review 
of the work of the association was gone over by several 
members. Mr. White is something more than a talker 
or dreamer. The work he believed the association 
should do he essayed to have done; and he has in a 
great measure succeeded by having the association as 
such made a member of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. By virtue of its membership in the Mer- 
chants’ association the New York Lumber Trade 
Association stands opposed to all evils of mu- 
nicipal administration and for practical reform 
from a commercial standpoint, and without pro- 
fessing to be politicians or moralists its mem- 
bers strive to do good, not as philanthropists 
but as solid business men. Where under the old 
regime the association stood in the background 
when questions of reform came up it is now 
in the van of every public movement for the 
city’s good; and just what credit will fall to it 
when the Ramapo water scheme is killed, which 
is in a fair way of being accomplished, may 
not be said now, but it should be considerable, 
for the association has aided and encouraged in 
every way possible the Merchants’ association 
in this as well as in every other reform planned 
and consummated. 

It was largely due to Mr. White’s efforts that 
the association became interested in matters of 
municipal and public reform, and his activity 
and earnest efforts in behalf of the retail lum- 
bermen have been recognized and appreciated 
by its members, The building of a barge canal 
from Buffalo to tidewater is one of the numer- 
ous public projects that have had his unfailing 
support and in all movements which have for 
their aim either the relief of the suffering, 
caused by such disasters as the Ottawa fire 
and the Galveston flood, or the bringing about 
of much needed reforms in the metropolis of 
the east, he is always to be found first in the 
field. 

Of dignified yet graceful mien, the latent 
energy of Mr. White is not made apparent at 
a first meeting. His methods are the easy, 
quick, rational processes which bring about re- 
sults without unnecessary friction or tumult. 
He plans, invents, devises, while others carry 
on the train of movement he starts in motion. 

Richard 8S. White was born in New York city, 
November 4, 1856, and after graduating from 
the public schools entered the College of the 
City of New York. When 16 years of age he 
left college and went to Montreal, Quebee, to accept a 
position in the lumber yards of Hall & Co. That firm 
was the predecessor of the Export Lumber Company 
which now occupies its Montreal yards. After two 
years’ service in Montreal he went into the Albany 
lumber district, where he stayed for three years, and 
it was in 1877 that he left Albany to come to Brooklyn 
to enter the employ of Orr, Fowler & Co. For twenty- 
five years he has been with that firm, as employee and 
finally as a partner. The history of this firm, which 
was succeeded by John C. Orr & Co., in 1885, is very 
interesting. It was established in 1870 at its present 
location, Java street and East river, under the name 
of Swift & Orr, and its principal business at the start 
was the manufacture of wooden cases for the Standard 
Oil Company, the lumber business being but a side line. 
The firm name saw many changes during the first fif- 

(Continued on Page 33.) 
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It’s All In The Finish 





Most anybody can make a Belt, but there is a world of differ- 
ence between a belt and a Belt. Its in the finish. And its 
superior worth is in knowing it will do the work that you want 
done. That’s what you get in 


Endless 
Belts. 


Belts With- 
out Rivets. 





MOLONEY’S BELTS. 


They are high grade; are made of the best stock; they will 


last; run properly, avoid delays and repairs; stand hard work 
on high speed machinery. 


MOLONEY-BENNET BELTING CO., %28scme.'ss: CHICAGO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
in the World. 
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The greatest lumber convention of the year will be 
held in Pittsburg on Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week in the shape of the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The annual 
meetings of this large and influential body have always 
been notable affairs and the forthcoming one promises 
to be no exception, but rather, in some ways at least, 
to surpass all others. The attendance will undoubtedly 
be large, attracted by the sdcial as well as the business 
features of the convention. 

OPP PDD LD IIL ISIS 


Recent reports from the department of the interior 


show that the federal forest reservations number thirty- 


nine, with an area of 46,828,449 acres. While the 
acreage is small as compared with the total area of pub- 
lic forest lands, it evidences the fact that the sentiment 
for intelligent forestry is rapidly growing. 
OPAPP PIP PDP 

If the retail lumber dealers of Illinois and other busi- 
ness men interested in the subject do not wish the pres- 
ent lien law superseded by one which does not have even 
the good points of the law of 1874, let them at once 
bring all the influence possible to bear upon their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature and in the senate. Nothing 
else is so effective as this personal work with those who 
represent the people. 





The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo is rapidly 
being completed and there is a steady arrival of car- 
loads of exhibits at the grounds, which is somewhat 
remarkable in view of the fact that the exposition will 
not open until May 1. Most of the principal buildings 
are practically finished. This is true of the electric 
tower, 409 feet high, which will be the great show feature 
of the grounds. What is being done now is the comple- 
tion of the heavy work and the pushing of many minor 
but quite important details. 





Trade may be decreased by abnormally high prices, 
but it is seldom increased by low ones. 
PPP III 
If the conservative position maintained by the north- 
western white pine manufacturers, who express content 
with the present basis of values and decline to advance 
it, is shown by other branches of the lumber business, 
except those whose product is manifestly at too low a 
point, it will be a good thing for the trade of the year. 
More lumber will be sold at firm and uniform prices, 
even if they are high ones, than on a fluctuating market 
whether the changes be up or down. 
OPPO PBA PPD PD DDL 
There are some people who insist that there should 
be no lien for material furnished in the construction 
of a buildimg—and there are also people who profess 
to believe that there should be no laws whatever for 
the collection of indebtedness. 
PAPA 
It seems that the building booms of the year are not 
to be confined to large cities, but that a great many of 
the smaller cities and towns are assured of a large ex- 
pansion in building activities. 
OP PBA PDP DDD DPD LD 
The New York Lumber Trade Association and its 
president occupy considerable space in this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN, but the space is well bestowed, for that 
organization, has under its present leadership achieved 
a measure of success which has been equaled by few 
such organizations, and this success has been gained in 
spite of difficulties fully as great as are to be found 
anywhere else in the country. 





Northern lumbermen who depend upon winter logging 
for their logs are happy. They are getting in a full 
crop under conditions which are all favorable, except 
as to wages, and consequently they anticipate being 
able to meet the expected large demands of the year 
with something like an adequate supply. 

i il 

There is ar abnormal condition in the shingle trade 
when red cedar shingles can be shipped on an 83-cent 
rate into Texas, and yet that is what is being done 
now to a considerable extent. It is simply because 
cypress shingles are in such light supply that they 
cannot meet the demand. In this conmection it may be 
apropos to ask what is the matter with redwood 
shingles? .They are as good a shingle as those made of 
red cedar and have the advantage of a lower freight 
rate. Are their producers behind the times or do they 
have a demand nearer home for all that they can pro- 


duce? 
BPA DPA PD PDD DD PDD 


Box grades of lumber are still somewhat in the dumps 
and yet the box factories are busy. There seems to be 
in this a contradiction which should not and probably 
cannot much longer exist. 

4 PAPA OO 

The quartered oak surplus is gradually being worked 
off and prices are on the whole higher and much steadier 
than they were a few months ago. The outlook for this 
line of oak is mow on the whole favorable, inasmuch as 
the severe lesson taught by the over production of last 
year is having its effect. No such proportion of the 


logs is being quartered as was the case last year, so 
that the supply is rapidly assuming its normal con- 
dition. 
PPB DPD PIPL III IS 

There is an effort being made to cast oil on the 
troubled waters of the western hemlock trade and the 
effort is not without effect. Trade has been excellent 
this winter and prices are improving somewhat, yet 
the spread between hemlock and white pine is altogether 
too wide, and while the hemlock supply is still large 
it should be readily absorbed by the trade of the year, 
especially when the light input of this winter is con- 
sidered. 


PHENOMENAL WINTER BUSINESS. 


It is perhaps unwise to dwell much upon the bright 
side of any business situation, especially when at the 
worst the conditions are promising and when a “boom” 
is easily started, but the LUMBERMAN cannot refrain this 
week from outlining some of the remarkable features of 
the current situation. 

It is probable that, taking the country through, Janu- 
ary was the most remarkable month in respect to lum: 
ber demand and lumber shipments of any wirter month 
in the history of the lumber business; and February was 
of the same sort, tempered merely by the severe snow 
storms in the north and rain storms in the south which 
interfered with business somewhat. 

There were some sections of the country in which the 
January trade was merely good and mot extraordinary. 
Such was the case in the northwest, where crop failures 
last year interfered to some extent with business; but 
the unfavorable effects were nowhere near as marked 
as was anticipated and wholesalers selling in that ter- 
ritory have been agreeably disappointed by the actual 
volume of business secured. The east, too, has not been 
an extraordinary buyer of lumber, but elsewhere through- 
out the country, from the Alleghenies to the Rocky 
mountains, the winter trade has been phenomenal. 

There are many concerns with whom January orders 
and shipments were the largest of any month im their 
history. This is a remarkable thing, for January ship- 
ments are not likely under ordinary circumstances to 
compare favorably with those of spring or fall or even 
summer—but this year was an exception. 

The call for building lumber has been persistent and 
not to be satisfied by the ability of mamufacturers and 
wholesalers to make shipments. This business, moreover, 
has not been in any important degree of a speculative 
character or for the future. Some buying for stock 
purposes has been done by the retailers of the country, 
but the character of orders has shown that they were to 
a considerable degree for immediate consumption. There 
is, therefore, no apprehension that the spring buying 
has already been done, for though the retail stocks 
doubtless are in better condition than they were three 
or four months ago they are not large and will have to 
be supplemented by constant purchases from now on, pre- 
sumably increasing in quantity as spring consumption 
develops. 

Such a remarkable condition in midwinter leads to 
speculation as to what the trade of the year may develop. 
It certainly must be large, even though it should not 
proportionately be equal to that of the beginning of the 
year, and therefore lumbermen interested in the build- 
ing woods look forward to a year of large demand, of 
steady and perhaps advancing values and of good profits. 
Never was there a more promising outlook for the trade 
of a year than that afforded by the first two months 
of 1901. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS AND CAR SUPPLY. 


The gross earnings of 142 railroads of the United 
States and Mexico increased from $1,174,497,000 in 1899 
to $1,305,404,000 in 1900. This increase amounted to 
10.2 percent. The net earnings showed an increase of but 
7 percent, due to the increased cost of operation. It is 
possible that the large increase in gross earnings was 
to some extent due to firmer rates, but even so it was 
chiefly owing to the larger amount of business done in 
1900 than in 1899. What is more to the point is that 








the increase is continued into this year, February gross - 


earnings being 74 percent greater than those of Febru- 
ary, 1900. 

This larger business done by the railroads has been 
in spite of an inadequate equipment during a consider- 
able part of the year, and while perhaps not very much 
business is absolutely lost through delay unquestionably 
the showing would have been better if the equipment 
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had been fully up to the needs of commerce. Yet with 
such conditions, with so rapidly growing a volume of 
traffic, we find at the present time the railroads appar- 
ently disinclined largely to increase their equipment. 
A good many fair sized orders for cars have been placed 
since the first of the year and a few large ones, but on 
the whole there is not the activity in car building that 
was noted a year ago and it is improbable that the 
equipment is being increased in as heavy a percentage 
as the volume of traffic. From the present standpoint, 
therefore, it looks as though the car shortage which 
was so serious last year will be intensified during 1901, 
inasmuch as business promises to be heavier, especially 
in such important lines as lumber and probably in coal. 

The car building industry is of so much importance 
to lumbermen that they will naturally be concerned 
as to the extent of car construction during the year. It 
hardly seems possible that the growing conservatism 
of the railroads will be carried to such an extent as 
to prevent a normal and necessary increase in car 
equipment. In fact, those well informed as to the 
projects of the railroads think that the car shops will 
be kept busy this year and that lumbermen can depend, 
in spite of the recent pause, upon more than the usual 
requirement from that source, and probably upon as 
large a demand as at any time during the last two 
or three years. It is to be hoped that this will be the 
case, both for the immediate good of the lumber trade 
and because it may result in a better supply of cars 
and less trouble than was experienced last year from 
lack of shipping facilities. 


PECULIAR HARDWOOD CONDITIONS. 


While building woods are in great demand and cur- 
rent shipments are large, hardwood producers and deal- 
ers seem to be somewhat disturbed by the quiet condi- 
tion shown in their trade, and a few of them express 
apprehension lest they should be obliged to modify 
their selling prices and accept less than what their stock 
is worth on the basis of cost plus a legitimate profit. 
Therefore a word of caution and encouragement seems to 
be timely. : 

The activity in the building woods and the bright 
prospects for the future of this line should be cheering 
to the hardwood producers, for it is hardly to be con- 
ceived that the widespread prosperity indicated by this 
exceptionally satisfactory condition should not also be 
reflected sooner or later in the hardwood branch. The 
building demand alone is an important one with hard- 
wood people and growing more so constantly. Since 
yellow pine timbers came into general use much less 
hardwood has gone into the framing of buildings than 
formerly, but on the other hand there has been a heavy 
increase in the quantity used for finish. But after all 
the chief requirement for the hardwoods comes from the 
industries, the prosperity or otherwise of which means 
prosperity or the reverse in the hardwood business. 

What is the industrial condition of the country? 
There can be but one answer to this question. All the 
industries are flourishing and both domestic and export 
trade are making enormous demands upon the factories 
of the United States, which almost everywhere are being 
enlarged and whose managers are counting upon a 
large output for the year at profitable prices. This 
industrial activity is not a thing of the future but is 
a fact of the present, and if what can be seen of indus- 
trial activity in practically all lines and every section 
of the country were the only criterion, it could be as- 
sumed that hardwood lumber consumption is now of 
large volume. Is there anyone who will say that it is 
not? And if consumption is large the hardwood market 
must feel its effect. 

If with this industrial condition the hardwood branch 
of the lumber industry be quiet, the reason must be 
looked for in some other direction than lack of consump- 
tion. The fact seems to be that there is on the whole 
a fair volume of hardwood being sold and delivered, 
but also that a good many of the heavier consumers 
are well supplied with stock. They do not have to 
buy in large quantities and their current purchases are 
of a filling in character. In every important consuming 
center the hardwood men report an active wagon load 
business and other movement of the smaller sort. 

What seems to be lacking is the large order business 
for which manufacturers and wholesalers have been 
looking. That it has not as yet appeared in a strong 
way is simply because so many consumers are yet fairly 
well supplied with lumber and because there is a gen- 
eral disposition amomg them to stay out of the market 
as long as possible. Perhaps the uncertainty among 
hardwood lumbermen themselves has encouraged this 
waiting policy on the part of consumers, who imagine 
that by withholding their orders as long as possible they 
may secure concessions in price. Whether their policy 
will be justified by the event or not depends upon the 
hardwood mer themselves, 

There is nothing in the statistical situation to cause 
alarm, but on the contrary much to encourage holders 
of lumber. There are some markets which have fair 
or even large stocks, but the mills are scantily supplied, 
a great many dealers do not have the stock they would 
like and the vast majority in number of hardwood con- 
sumers are buying from hand to mouth to eke out their 
scanty assortments. 

Let the hardwood lumbermen of the country -stand 
firmly by their property and it will not be long before 
consumers will be coming to them, willing to pay any 
price in reason which is asked. This favorable outcome 
will be felt in every kind of hardwood lumber. If there 
seem to be anything at present in over supply it will 








be found to be no more than adequate to the demand 
withim the next three months, for it will be called for 
as a substitute if not as first choice. 





WHERE BUSINESS IS PROFITABLE. 


To one standing outside of the lumber business and 
disinterestedly looking at its development and progress, 
yet having the advantage of a familiarity with its per- 
sonnel and methods, it seems strange that there should 
still remain lumber manufacturers and wholesalers who 
have no sympathy with the close division of the trade 
as advocated by retail lumber associations and by some 
of the wholesale organizations, but on the contrary 
feel themselves injured by restrictions thus brought 
about. It is a fact, however, that there are some, even 
among those who accept in theory the association prin- 
ciples and who act on them as far as they are induced 
to do so by strong influence, who strenuously object 
when any attempt is made further to extend the appli- 
cation of these principles. They intimate by their at- 
titude that they look upon the whole scheme of trade 
definitions as one for the benefit of retail dealers or of 
some special class of dealers and of no benefit to them- 
selves, 

The vast majority of wholesalers, however, we be- 
lieve will admit without question that the lumber busi- 
ness in sections where the retailers have accomplished 
their purposes is carried on at a better margin of profit 
to all concerned than it was before that influence was 
made effective or than it is where trade is what may 
be called open. Where there are no limitations at all 
upon the way business is handled competition is so in- 
tense and varied that everyone suffers thereby. In 
Chicago, for example, there are the local retailer, the 
local wholesaler, the outside manufacturer and whole- 
saler, the jobber, the $5 a car commission man, the 
scalper, all seeking the orders of anyone who has busi- 
ness to offer. The result is almost constant demoraliza- 
tion, with prices on the average decidedly below those 
of territory where trade is confined -within its proper 
channels; and withal there is no increase in the volume 
of business. Free-for-all markets get accustomed to the 
low prices brought about by excessive competition and 
strongly resist any effort to improve the price situa- 
tion, and yet no more lumber is bought under such cir- 
cumstances than if it were sold at a better and living 
price. 
of demoralization, but if the average price be low the 
average lumberman must suffer. 

The only apparent argument of a plausible character 
that can be advanced by manufacturers and shippers to 
an open market against defining the trade within such 
a market is the uncertainty as to the division of the 
trade. A shipper who under unrestricted competition 
might be able to do business might otherwise not be 
able to do so. That is to say, an open market is a 
free-for-all field wherein the strongest, most aggressive 
or most reckless win the trade, though often disastrously 
to themselves, 

Organize such a market and confine trade to recog- 
nized channels and legitimaté and conservative methods 
will be stronger and to a large extent direct the trade 
along more legitimate and profitable channels, 





SOME COTTONWOOD ESTIMATES. 


A careful study of the cottonwood situation leads to 
the conclusion that the stock on hand at the mills and 
with first hand holders is about 160,000,000 feet and 
that the cut of the year will be about 265,000,000 feet, 
or a total supply for the year’s requirement of 425,- 
000,000 feet—assuming that the entire amount on hand 
were used this year, leaving nothing for the trade of 
another season. Against this total supply is a probable 
requirement of about 470,000,000 feet. This estimate 
is, of course, based on the demand for cottonwood if it 
could be had in desired quantities at what consumers 
would call a reasonable price; that is, it is the require- 
ment that prefers cottonwood, other things being equal, 
some of which, however, might be and would have to 
be satisfied with substitutes. This estimated consump- 
tion is 45,000,000 feet in excess of the total supply pres- 
ent and in sight; and assuming that at least 100,000,- 
000 feet should be kept in stock and carried over to 
another season it is 145,000,000 feet in excess of the 
normal supply. 

Under such conditions there is every reason why cot- 
tonwood should be firm in price and in fact command 
an advance over any recent figures. That this is the 
natural course of the market is indicated by recent 
developments. Yet low prices on cottonwood are often 
heard of, due probably to the fact that a good deal of 
the product is in the hands of people who are not in 
good position to market it and who barge it to central 
points, where an apparently large amount of stock is 
thus concentrated. Often there is thus created the 
impression that there is an over stock of cottonwood, 
whereas there is simply a concentration of it at a few 
points. If this nie nd instead of being handled by 
barge were distributed in car load lets there would not 
be enough of it to attract any attention and the mar- 
ket would be in a much more stable and satisfactory 
condition than it is, 

But these difficulties are being overcome by the Cot- 
tonwood Lumber Association, which is gathering 


together the facts of the trade for the benefit of its 
members to such effect that there is likely to be a 
much more conservative position taken in the future 
than in the past as to the handling and prices of this 
wood. It would seem to be good policy to make public 
the figures relating to cottonwood, but undoubtedly the 
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same purpose will be subserved if all the manufacturers 
are thoroughly informed in regard to the facts. From 
the figures given above it is evident that the situation 
is even stronger than reported in our last week’s issue, 
where it was estimated that the consuming demand 
would exceed the supply by 100,000,000 feet. 

It has generally been assumed, without any particular 
reason therefor, that the cottonwood product of the 
country is about 500,000,000 feet per annum; but it 
is found that this is a gross over-estimate, and, on the 
other hand, the natural demand for the wood exceeds 
the ideas of those who have not correlated the two 
sides of the question. 

It is a self-evident fact that the supply of cotton- 
wood timber is limited. This is so because it is confined 
to a narrow strip along the lower Mississippi, and 
while it-is a wood of rapid growth and capable of -re- 
producing itself three or four times in a century no 
steps have yet been taken toward reproduction and con- 
sequently the stumpage is rapidly decreasing. Within 
the last ten years a marked change has taken place in 
the conditions attending its manufacture. At that time 
there were probably twice as many mills as now making 
cottonwood their chief output, but they were small 
mills for the most part, scattered at isolated points 
along the Mississippi, and most of them could be reached 
only by water. Now the mills are of larger size; 
though much fewer in number, they are conducted with 
more skill both from manufacturing and commercial 
standpoints, and there has been in the meantime a 
growth in the demand for cottonwood and a widening 
of its field of use. 


SOUTHERN RED CEDAR. 


One of the most remarkable contrasts im the uses of 
timber is to be found in the red cedar of the central 
south. Most woods have a comparatively narrow range 
of value. If clear lumber is high in price culls are 
relatively high, if the one is low the other is low; but 
the wood in question has uses of much greater range 
than any other which comes to mind. 

It is the famous aromatic pencil cedar. Its clear 
lumber is made into the wooden part of lead pencils 
or into cabinet articles of high value, and at the same 
time it is one of the favored materials for fence posts. 
It seems absurd that so beautiful and fragrant a wood 
as that which every user of a good pencil whittles when 
he sharpens it should be stuck in the ground to string 
barbed wire on, yet such is the fact. 

There is a large demand for Tennessee red cedar fence 
posts and also for poles and piling. Not only are these 
items of stock im demand, but there is growing to be a 
market for the standing timber and a good many people 
are investigating along this line. Not long ago the 
LUMBERMAN had an inquiry as to where could be found 
fairly extensive bodies of this timber, or territory in 
which it grew to a considerable quantity and where it 
could be purchased. 

The chief habitat of this beautiful wood is in the 
mountain country from the Ohio river south, and through 
the lower land of Alabama and Florida. It is found 
also to some extent all along the gulf coast as far as 
Texas, once in a while a red cedar log finding its way to 
the yellow pine and cypress mills. 

A considerable industry has been built up in this 
timber. Of course it is in demand by the pencil makers, 
but aside from that is made into moth-proof chests and 
other cabinet ware. It is the wood which makes the 
finest water pail that is on the market and enters into 
the baser uses spoken of above. It is a finely colored, 
fine-grained, soft, aromatic wood of wonderful durability. 
It is said to be practically indestructible by rot and its 
aromatic qualities protect it against insect pests. 

The timber does not grow in solid bodies but is scat- 





tered im favorable localities through the other growth ~ 


and therefore there has been no such thing as a red 
cedar timber business. The time seems to have come 
when the red cedar timber should be given some atten- 
tion, and when any appreciable percentage of this 
class of timber in a tract should be estimated and have 
its weight in fixing the value of the whole. 


TIMBER VALUES IN THE SOUTH. 


In considering the subject of timber-lanmd values in 
the south, especially of yellow pine and cypress, it should 
be remembered that the relative difference existing today 
between the value of the standing timber and the man- 
ufactured product is about the same as it was in the 
white pine districts of the north. back in the seventies. 
Lumber values at the mill, log run, may be said to be 
from $11 to $12 a thousand, the manufacturing cost, 
which includes everything from logging to loading on 
the cars for shipment, being $5 to $7. The average value 
of stumpage in larger tracts on the new basis of valu- 
ation is perhaps $1.25 to $1.50, so that there remains 
a handsome profit to the manufacturer. 

Nevertheless, the question is frequently asked if pres- 
ent stumpage values on southern timber are not too 
high for a long time investment and some of the wise ones 
answer in the affirmative. Yet a careful analysis of 
the situation on the basis of the above figures and par- 
ticularly in comparison with the present prices prevail- 
ing in northern competitive woods, would indicate that 
the present prices of the mamufactured product are 
comparatively low and that, as time goes on and the 
industry is more generally transferred from the white 
pine and hemlock forests of the north to the south and 
to the west, the prices of the southern product must 
necessarily increase and the output from the south be 
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very largely expanded to take the place of the gradually 
lessened cut of the north. 

Stumpage values inevitably follow the average up- 
ward rise of lumber prices; but ever should the price 
of manufactured lumber not be materially increased, 
stumpage nevertheless will still further advance, for 
the reason that, as shown by experience in the north 
and east, any apparent profit shown in manufacture is 
before long largely wiped out by an advance in the 
stumpage values. This is the more likely to be the case 
in the south because the southern timber is fast com- 
ing into the hands of mill men who are getting the 
full benefit of the stumpage and manufacturing profit, 
or of a class of investors who are fully aware of the 
intrinsic value of the timber and who have in the past 
reaped the benefit of the advancing values in northern 
forest properties. It therefore requires only a casual 
study of the present situation, the future requirements 
of the country and of the history of timber values of 
the north to show that southern stumpage is bound to 
increase in a ratio that will bring a handsome return 
on the investment. 

White pine reached its maximum stumpage value 
some years ago. There are still occasionally profits 
made by holding the timber, but it is improbable that 
there will be any marked increment hereafter in white 
pine, though the hemlock of Michigan and Wisconsin 
is appreciating in value every year. Pacific coast woods 
will hereafter set the limit to the upward trend of 
southern timber and lumber values. 

The prices of southern stumpage and southern lum- 
ber will continue to advamce until they reach a maxi- 
mum that will offset the difference between the high 
cost of manufacture and high freights on Pacific coast 
products to the interior markets of the country, as 
compared with the lower cost of manufacture and lower 
freights on the southern products. In other words, 
when the price of northern lumber reaches a point that 
will enable the Pacific coast operators to put their 
lumber into the same markets, the advance in white 
pine will naturally cease and the value of stumpage 
will remain practically stationary and at the same time 
the southern. product will command a higher price at 
the mill by virtue of its more central location and lower 
cost of manufacture. The Pacific coast product at, say, 
a 50-cent rate, or $15, at 3,000 pounds to the 1,000 
feet, is in strong contrast with an average of $7 freight 
from the south—a difference of $8 a thousand in value 
in favor of the southern timber. 

In the above we have discounted a probable decrease 
in freights from the Pacific coast in the comparatively 
near future, whereas now the rate is 60 cents east of 
the Missouri river. It is possible that there will be a 
still further reduction below the 50 cents, but it can 
never be competitive with the rate on yellow pine and 
cypress, for two reasons: First the longer haul, and sec- 
ond the lack of return freight which the south now has 
and will continue to enjoy in a constantly stronger 
proportion. In fact it is a question if the time will not 
soon come when the southern roads will be bidding 
for return freight from south to north to take the 
room occupied by the northern products going to south- 
ern ports for export or for distribution through the 
rapidly growing southern country. 


A STORY TOLD IN FIGURES. 


Great interest was aroused when in 1898 the exports 
of domestic merchandise from the United States ex- 
ceeded exports from the United Kingdom, which had up 
to that time been the unquestioned leader among the 
great commercial nations of the world. In that year 
the exports of the United States reached the grand ag- 
gregate of $1,233,564,823, or nearly $100,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the exports from the United Kingdom. In 1899, 
though the United States made a gain, the United 
Kingdom made a greater one and resumed its leader- 
ship. In 1900, however, the United States again came 
to the front. The whole story of the growth of the do- 
mestic exports of the United States in comparison with 
its two leading competitors is, however, best told in the 
following table, compiled from the official reports and 
given out by the treasury bureau of statistics: 





Year United States. United Kingdom. Germany. 

1875 ...$ 497,263,737 $1,087,497,000 $ 607,096,000 
1876 ... 575,735,804 976,410,000 619,919,000 
1877 607,666,495 967,913,000 672,151,000 
1878 723,286,821 938,500,000 702,513,000 
1879 754,656,755 932,090,000 675,397,000 
1880 875,564,075 1,085,521,000 741,202,000 
1881 814,162,951 1,138,873,000 724,379,000 
1882 749,911,309 1,175,099,000 776,228,000 
1883 777,523,718 1,166,982,000 796,208,000 
1884 733,768,764 1,134,016,000 779,832,000 
1885 673,593,506 1,037,124,000 695,892,000 
1886 699,519,430 1,035,226,000 726,471,000 
1887 703,319,692 1,079,944,000 762,897,000 
1888 679,597,477 1,141,365,000 780,076,000 
1889 814,154,864 1,211,442,000 770,537,000 
1890 845,999,603 1,282,474,000 809,810,000 
1801 957,338,551 1,203,169,000 772,679,000 
892 923,237,315 1,105,747,000 718,806,000 
! 893 854,729,454 1,062,162,000 753,361,000 
894 807,812,116 1,051,193,000 720,607,000 
1205 807,742,415 1,100,452,000 807,328,000 
896 ... 986,830,080 1,168,671,000 857,745,000 
1897 ... 1,079,834,296 1,139,882,000 884,486,000 
1898 -++ 1,233,564,828 1,135,642,000 894,063,000 
1890 -» 1,253,466,000 1,287,971,039 1,001,278;000 
900 ... 1,453,013,659 1,418,348,000 1,050,611,000 
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The treasury bureau of statistics reports that the 
exports of wood manufactures from the United States 
for three years were valued as follows: 1898,; $9,264,- 
356; 1899, $10,383,412; 1900, $11,514,456. Wood manu- 
factures ranked eighth in the great classes of manu- 
factures exported in 1900, 





Col. Mark Wiess on the Outlook. 

Col. Mark Wiess, of that sterling yellow pine concern 
of Beaumont, Tex., the Reliance Lumber Company, large 
manufacturer of longleaf yellow pine lumber, is one of 
the best posted men in the southwest on yellow pine 
timber lands and is a student on everything relating to 
that lumber. After trying to sell some town lots to the 
writer the other day, during the oil excitement, he 
switched off and said that longleaf pine lands were ad- 
vancing so rapidly in value that within a few years they 
could not be touched at anything like present prices. 
The value of lands tributary to the gulf mills had en- 
hanced enormously during the past few years and the 
same thing is true as to lands further up the state, par- 
ticularly near Lufkin, Tex. Mill building is going on at 
a heavy rate, but he was of the opinion that nearly as 
many mills are going out of commission as new ones are 
coming in. The Reliance Lumber Company owns con- 
siderable land in the oil district which may prove to be 
very valuable when fresh discoveries may be made. 





Tussels With Freight Claim Agents. 


C. D. Johnston, general manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., large wholesaler of 
yellow pine lumber, was one of a group consisting of 
KE. W. Frost, of Texarkana, Ark.; B. H. Smith, of the 
King-Ryder Lumber Company, of Bon Ami, La., and the 
writer, the other day, in the smoking room of a Pullman 
on the Kansas City Southern railway. Mr. Smith 
related an amusing experience with a railroad regarding 
a claim for overcharge. He said that the claim had 
been hanging so long that the accumulation of papers was 
too bulky to be sent by mail, so he made a package of 
them and went to interview the claim agent personally. 
Mr. Claim Agent listened to Smith’s eloquence for an 
hour or so, and finally lost his temper. He jumped 
out of his chair and stamped across the room, finally 
yelling: “Smith, if I live to be 1,000 years old I’ll never 
O. K. that dog-gomed claim. Now, remember what I say. 
I mean it. Good morning, sir,” amd with that he 
pranced out of the room. He stayed away for half an 
hour, Smith waiting pone gs for his return. Finally 
Smith got hot himself and when the claim agent had 
cooled down and reappeared Smith was fairly bursting 
with wrath. The agent sat down at his desk, ignoring 
Smith, who drew his chair alongside, and began to go 
over a batch of papers before him. Smith waited about 
ten minutes, getting hotter all the time, and at length 
pulled his papers out and slammed them down directly 
on top of the agent’s batch and right under his nose, 
shouting: “My claim, sir. I want this blankety blank 
road to pay my claim, and if I live to be a thousand 
years old I’ll stick to it until it’s paid, sir.’ The claim 
agent, without looking up, took the claim, “O. K.’d” it, 
pushed it across the desk and continued his work with 
a large sized grin. They are the best of friends today. 

C. D, Johnson, too, had some claims against the rail- 
roads. He had made three shipments at different times 
of cars of common lumber for a Texas firm amd a car 
of finish to Colorado. On each of these three cars the 
railroads had mixed the routing, sending the common 
lumber to Colorado and the finish to Texas. Of course, 
the lumber was all refused. Mr. Johnson went to the 
claim agent and told his troubles, saying that the 
wrong routing had tied up $800 or $1,000 and he 
wanted it straightened out. The agent looked over the 
papers and laughed as he said, “Well, Mr. Johnson, this 
is one on us, sure. Now the best way to get out of this 
quickly is to sell the lumber at each place for what you 
can get, and by the eternal we’ll pay you the difference, 
if I have to charge it to my personal account.” The 
claim was settled within thirty days. 





A Slight Difference in Price. 

A hardwood salesman not long ago was making a 
selling trip when he dropped into the office of a large 
consumer and approached him on the subject of a par- 
ticular kind of stock that he knew he used. The con- 
sumer asked him what he would furnish it for. Now the 
salesman did not have a very large amount of this stuff 
back of him ready for immediate delivery so, after tenta- 
tively mentioning $37 and $38 and so on, he finally made 
a price of $42. It may be mentioned in passing that 
this salesman is a first class one, commanding a fine 
trade and having the reputation of securing as high 
prices as are going. The consumer said, “Well, I just 
bought a pretty good lot of that stuff, all I need, but 
wish that I had waited for you. I paid $60 a thousand 
for it.” To prove the statement he brought out the in- 
voice which, after turning over the head, he showed to 
the salesman. The salesman being a good fellow and 
quick witted immediately said, “Well, if you need such 
an amount of that stock and can find it and get it de- 
livered promptly in good condition it is worth $60 or 
more. You did all right to pay whatever was necessary 
to get it. In fact, I doubt if I could fill as large an 
order at Jess than that price myself.” Then he retired 
as gracefully as possible and after castigating himself 
around the block back to the hotel, registered a vow to 
buy a large cold bottle gor the salesman who was able 
to get $60 for that stock. As it happened he met him 
two or three days afterward, discovered his identity, and 


the vow in regard to the large cold bottle was promptly 
fulfilled. All of which goes to show that going prices on 
hardwood lumber are not as uniform as the printed lists 
nor as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. But the salesman who bought the bottle goes 
further. He said he was informed in confidence what 
the man who sold that stuff actually had to pay for it, 
and asserts that he, the teller of the story, would have 
actually made more money at $42 than the man who 
furnished it did at’ $60. 





A Verbal Curiosity. 


Most of the good stories. which appear in this depart- 
ment of the LUMBERMAN come to it from the outside, 
sent in by correspondents, and sometimes brought in 
by word of mouth; but the mail once in a while also 
brings good things. This week a postal card was re- 
ceived from the north, which, leaving off the address and 
signature, was as follows: 


DrSir If practice custom & generosity 
supports possibilities to justify rec- 
compense beseech sample copy & adv- 
rates with graecous thanks sincerely 
At first glance it looks something like a cipher cable 
message, but it evidently is intended as- an extremely 
polite and formal application for one of the most val- 
uoble things connected with the lumber trade of today 
—a copy of the American LumMBERMAN—which, of 
course, under the circumstances and in consideration of 
this unique application, was promptly forwarded. 





A Good Way to Buy Wainut. 


As many of our readers know, W. O. King, the well 
known hardwood dealer of Chicago, began his lumber 
career a number of years ago as a buyer of walnut for 
H. Herrmann, the late extensive manufacturer and 
handler of that commodity. In his travels Mr. King 
found it necessary to carry a great deal of money in 
order that when he saw an opportunity to purchase wal- 
nut he would have the cash to pay on the nail. Hearing 
of quite a large amount of walnut on a farm near Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, Mr. Herrmann sent two or three men there 
to estimate the quantity and then sent out Mr. King 
to buy the standing timber. The owner of the farm, 
which consisted of over 700 acres, was a thrifty German 
and he wanted $22 a thousand feet for the standing trees. 
Mr. King estimated the timber very carefully and found 
that to buy the trees it would cost him about $20,000. 
He then concluded that it would be cheaper to buy the 
farm than the timber and, upon broaching the subject 
to the owner, the latter agreed to dispose of his holdings 
for $20 an acre, making a neat sum of $14,000. The 
deal was quickly concluded and H. Herrmann became the 
possessor of a fine farm with dwelling, barns, farming 
utensils and all the paraphernalia thereunto belonging, 
and above all one of the finest blocks of walnut timber 
then standing in the country. He then procured two or 
three portable saw mills and sent them to the scene of 
operations, together with a large force of men. After 
cutting all the walnut that was worth cutting they 
found 1,250,000 feet, or sufficient to realize approxi- 
mately $50,000 at the price walnut was then bringing. 
After the walnut was taken off and shipped Mr. King 
placed the farm on the market and it was eagerly 
bought by an agriculturist, who paid for it the price at 
which it was originally purchased, $20 an acre. 

If there was ever a walnut transaction that was car- 
ried to a more profitable or successful issue than this we 
have yet to hear of it. 





Language of the Lumber Jack. 

About sixty logs had been rolled up to the man on 
top when he called out to the ground loaders, “How’s 
the balance?” 

The reply was, “She cants toward the skidway.” 

The wrapper was thrown over the load and more logs 
sent up. 

“How’s the balance?” again came from the top, and 
the answer went back; “She cants toward the cross- 
head.” 

“Send up that school-ma’arm,” came from the top. 
and up went a peculiar shaped log, when the top loader 
again asked, “How’s the balance now?” and the reply 
was, “Just on the teeter.” The horses are driven out 
of the cross-haul and away went the load of 3,000 feet 
to the landing. 





Innocence of the Uninitiated. 
Burgoyne Bros., wholesale lumbermen of Paris, Tex., 
in a recent communication to the LUMBERMAN narrate 
the following refreshing incident: 


I want to tell you of an experience that one of our men 
had while out at a country saw mil] showing them how to 
handle the output of their mill for the market. The parties 
have a good mill and sawyer, but the proprietor knows 
nothing of the mill or lumber business. Everything went 
along nicely and our man got the lumber foundation started 
with the sticks laid on the first layer. Then he left them 
a little while, thinking that everything was going along 
smoothly, but when he came back the Str ten and his 
yard man had nailed strips hard and fast to the first layer 
of lumber. It might be well for some of your readers who 
are contemplating going into the lumber business to come to 
Texas to get pointers. d 
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A Man of Ideas. 


I am satisfied if only once a week I am so fortunate 
as to run up against a lumbermar of ideas—that is, of 
new or unique ideas—and I found such a one in H. W. 
Lackey, of Gilman, Il]. While we were talking in the 
lobby of a Chicago hotel I said to Mr. Lackey that, 
as it is always best for genius to have a swing, in my 
opinion his place is in a larger town, but he said he was 
very comfortable situated as he is. Perhaps Mr. Lackey 
is right. There is a great deal in a location; then again, 
there is a great deal in the man. Some wiseacre has 
remarked that no matter where genius is, the world will 
wear a pathway to its door. Now, take myself for in- 
stance. I live out im the hog and corn country of Iowa, 
and the world comes out there in such numbers that the 
hogs are stampeded, and the farmers complain that their 
cornfields are trampled under foot. After all, I think 
Mr. Lackey is right. 

This Gilman yard man was graduated from college 
and then went to work. The trouble with many college 
graduates is they do mot relish going to work. Perhaps 
Mr. Lackey’s case and mine were identical—we nad to 
go to work. Work was sweeter than starvation, so we 
swallowed our scruples and pitched in. 

Mr. Lackey thoroughly believes in advertising. Write 
it down that in a town of 1,500 people he believes in 
advertising. He spends money and money in advertis- 
ing. Not long ago I was talking with a dealer in a town 
larger than Gilman, and he remarked, “Don’t you sup- 
pose that everybody in town knows that I am in busimess 
here?” He thought that if all the people of the town and 
surrounding country knew he was there that settled it. 
In all my born days I never heard a poorer argument. 
No doubt every man amd woman in Chicago knows there 
is such a mercantile establishment as The Fair in that 
city, yet that establishment spends more money weekly 
for advertising than statistics say the majority of us 
will scrape together in a lifetime. Of course the people 
of your town know you are there, but that does you no 
great amount of good unless they find their way to your 
business place. What you want to do is to induce them 
to trade with you. 

This Illinois dealer began, as I understand it, in a 
small way. He inaugurated the delivery system in Gil- 





“He takes a strap hinge.” 


man, and I like the man who all the time is imaugurating 
something. Were it not for the men who inaugurate 
the world would stand at a dead level the year round. 
To start with, one horse would do his delivering, and 
then he advertised himself in the papers as the one-horse 
lumber yard. Wher his business grew until he was 
obliged to use two horses he advertised as the two-horse 
lumber yard. He no doubt expects to keep on until he 
will advertise as the four-in-hand lumber yard. 

One of Mr. Lackey’s schemes was to make a blue print 
map of the town and hang it in every business place. 
Of course he went on the principle of the railroad offi- 
cials who distribute maps of their limes, namely, that the 
biggest thing in town is Lackey’s lumber yard, and so 
designates it. It would not surprise me if the spot on 
the map standing for his yard covers half the sheet. 

Another feature was to frame the railway time tables 
and hang them in a hundred and ome places. You know 
how mighty quick the average local newspaper man 
makes the changes in the figures in his columns which 
represent the arrival and departure of trains. He will 
sometimes do it in a month; then again, he will do it 
in six months. When Mr. Lackey first came to Gilman 
he lost his train by depending on these time tables, and 
he said, by gosh, he would correct that, so he got out 
time tables of his own. He did not do this entirely in 
the interest of the dear public, for Lackey’s mame is on 
the sheet in bigger type than all the figures put together, 
but the idea is that these tables are kept corrected right 
up to date and are regarded as official. If a citizen of 
Gilman wants to know when. a train moves, instead of 
picking up his local paper he posts off to some corner 
and sees what Lackey says. 

Mr. Lackey paints the ruming gear of his wagons, 
and even his sheds, a new color every season. This sea- 
son the color of his sheds is yellow, next season 1t will 
be red, the next blue, and so on. I know what a thousand 
yard dealers will be saying on Saturday mext after the 
LUMBERMAN has been in their hands long enough for 
them to have read the Realm of the Retailer. They will 
exclaim, “Lackey, you make me tired!” That is not it; 
they make themselves tired in anticipation of the work 
that would be required of them if they kept pace with 
Lackey. 





Then Lackey has a coal contest during the active coal 
selling seasor. Every month or so he has a farmer’s day, 
and on that day the farmer who loads nearest two tons 
of coal receives a ton free gratis. As many as fifty farm- 
ers have come in on one of these days to buy coal. There 
have been farmers who have guessed within ten pounds 
of the two tons and others who have not come within 
400 pounds of it. To say nothing of the gift of the ton 
of coal, it is a contest which interests the farmers, as it 
is really a test of judgment. No doubt the winning 
farmer goes out of town as proud as a peacock and feel- 
ing as big as an elephant. Then do you notice the little 
kink in this scheme? Lackey gets his coal shoveled free, 
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and any day it is worth about a ton of coal to shovel a 
hundred of them. 

This man of ideas explained how he exhibits his front 
doors. The accompanying illustration will help to make 
it clear. He takes a strap hinge, clips the end off so as 
to make it a little broader, and then turns the end up 
say an inch and a half. He takes old broom sticks, saws 
them up into pieces about an inch and a quarter long, 
lengthwise through them bores a hole, avoiding the cer- 
ter, rivets or screws these pieces to the hinges, and thus 
has an eccentric. The butt of the hinge is screwed to 
the wall or post, as the case may be, and the task of 
hanging a door consists simply in placing the edge be- 
tween the turned up himge and the cam formed by the 
piece of broom handle, and gravity does the rest. Two 
of these hinges are of course required for each door. If 
a door is wanted, simply lift up on it and it is released. 
When thus hung he can swing the doors back and forth, 
showing both sides of them, and thus avoid hamdling 
and rehandling. A hood about four feet wide is built 
over the doors to keep off the dust. This season he will 
hang his sereen doors on a post and be able to show the 
whole batch of them in less than five minutes. The de- 
vice will be so novel and at the same time such a play- 
thimg that customers will manipulate the doors them- 
selves and make their selections. 

Now I want to emphasize a wise idea that possesses 





Mr. Lackey. I asked him if his coal contest had in- 
creased his sales. “I cannot tell,” said he, “but my coal 
sales are increasing right along and with that I am 
satisfied. Ordinarily it is impossible to tell definitely the 
effect of advertising.” There is a chunk of wisdom for 
you. I have kmown men without end who would place 
advertisements and then sit down and expect to figure 
out the results as accurately as they would figure how 
much ten pounds of sugar would cost at 10 cents a 
pound. These men are deluded. But this we know, an 
advertisement has as many tongues as there are people 
to whom it is talking. It is getting in its work while 
the advertiser sleeps. Its results are accumulative. And 
further, we know that without one exception the most 
successful business men in every line are advertisers. 

I have dwelt on Mr. Lackey at considerable length for 
the reason that he is richly worth the space. Right 
through he is himself and that is what any of us must 
be if we succeed. Your most successful man is always 
himself. If we spend half our time wondering what peo- 
ple will think of us if we get out of the ruts in which 
they are traveling we are foolishly wasting that much 
of our life. No man who, feeling that he is right, cares 
what the world may say or think of him is on the right 
track. At no time are we to answer for the world, but 
at all times for ourselves. The insincere man is a bubble 
that sooner or later will burst. Brethren, let’s be our- 
selves. Be sure we are right and ther go ahead knocking 
the devil and all other obstructions out of the way. 


Sugar Pine for Sash and Doors. 


The pilot handed me a section of a sash and asked 


what kind of wood it was. Glancing at it I said it was 
white pine. He said “No,” with a sort of triumphant look 
on his face, for there are some people who think I know 
all about woods. They reach this conclusion by a jump. 
I have said several times that I don’t know all about 
them, nor half about them, and that I am not acquainted 
with any man who does. It would take more than one 
life time to learn all about woods. In any line we keep 
stripping off the husks and there is much disclosed 
bereath. When we do reach the bottom—but fiddlesticks! 
about the size of it is we never do reach the bottom. I 
learn something about woods every day. Yesterday the 
durability of lignumvitae under certain conditions was 
brought to my notice. I was in a woodworking establish- 
ment and saw a piece of lignumvitae, about 5x8 inches, 
that in shape looked as though a huge ostrich might 
have Jain im it. “That is a water wheel step,” said the 
proprietor. Then I was as wise as I was before until it 
was explained what a water wheel step is for. 

When putting an upright water wheel in a mill there 
is first built a foundation to support the wheel. In the 
cap of this foundation, which may be either iron or 
stone, there is cut a place of a size to Jet im one end of 
this lignumvitae egg, and the end of the shaft of the 
water wheel is cupped out so as to fit the other end of 
the egg. It thus forms the bearing on which the wheel 
rests and revolves. “The durability of that piece of wood 
under those circumstances touches the marvelous,” said 
the woodworker. “When the step is in place there is 
resting upon it not omly the weight of the wheel but also 
the weight of the shaft, which extends up through the 
mill, with the attached iron pulleys, weighing in the 
aggregate, I suppose, two or three tons, and in this posi- 
tion it has been known to be in use steadily for ten years 


“ without permitting the wheel to settle to exceed the 


sixteenth of an inch. In other words the wood had worn 
away less than that much in ten years, for it must be 
assumed that the shaft has also worn. It is in water all 
the time, which undoubtedly accounts for it.” 

What if old Gulliver or Munchausen had got hold of 
that fact and spread it before the world? Wouldn’t we 
have said he lied? We kiow so little we had better be 
careful how we tell any man he lies. 


I certainly thought this specimen of wood was white- 


pine, but the sash and door man said it was the sugar 
pine of California. “Come out in the shed and I will 
show you why it is called sugar pine,” he said. In the 
shed the yard manager was asked to shove down from 
the piles some sugar pine boards. The mam who was 
acting as my schoolmaster looked them carefully over. 
“Yes, here is some of it!” he said. “See that fine white 
dust on there? That is the gum which has exuded. 
Instead of remaining hard as do the gums of most woods 
this assumes a powdered form. ‘Taste it!” I did so and 
it tasted very much like powdered sugar. “There is 
where it gets its name,” said the yard manager. 

“I bought several hundred thousand feet of this to 
put into sash and doors,” said the factoryman. “It is 
fine wood ard the nearest, brother to white pine there is. 
It costs as much as white pine laid down here, but it 
works up more economically. There is not more than 
10 percent waste in it, while in white pine of equal cost 
there is 25 percent. Our waste pine dwindles when we 
are working sugar pine. The omly drawback to the wood 
is that here and there we strike what we call a sugar 
pocket. You see one in that varnished door there—that 
little black streak. Sometimes when you think the door 
is perfectly clear the sander will disclose one of these 
sugar pockets. No, it doesn’t injure the work for paint- 
ing. I have had sugar pine plank thirty-rine inches 
wide and as clear as a quill. 

“Tt costs money to get the stuff down from the moun- 
tains. The logs won’t float. When first put in water 
they float as high as white pine, but in a few minutes 
they begin to sink amd before you know it they are on 
the bottom. This peculiarity of the wood I have never 
heard explained. The sugar pine men themselves don’t 
know why it is. A party of eastern capitalists and lum- 
bermen went out there and were going to show the Cali- 
fornians how to hardle sugar pine. They thought they 
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had been graduated from the logging business. They 
said they would float the logs as they do in the white pine 
territory. They said the timber was about as light as 
white pine and would float as well—that is, they said so, 
you know. They got a large quantity of logs in, but 
when the flood came instead of going down stream, as 
it was expected they would, every log went to the bot- 
tom. The eastern men saw that the timber had out- 
witted them so they quit. They dropped a good sized 
wad in the undertaking.” 

“Do you tell your customers you are selling them sugar 
pine sash and, doors?” “No, for if I did there are those 
who would not buy them. You know what prejudice is!” 
was the reply. “Then you don’t want me to use your 
name in this connection.” “No, not today!” he said 
with a smile. 

There are no doubt readers of this department who are 
selling these sugar pine sash and doors right along, but 
if they are not smarter than I am they do not know it. 
Their ignorance certainly does mot hurt them, for I 
believe they are selling an article that is as good as can 
be turned out from the white pine of Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota. It might not work as well in patterns as does the 
softest white pine, but for sash amd doors I would not 
snap my finger for the difference. 

I remember when subterfuge was resorted to when 
selling hemlock. There were yard men who would not 
take it as a gift. When they saw this drift of opinion 
some of the wise wholesale men of Chicago rechristened 
hemlock and then we gillies of yard men bought it, think- 
ing we were getting a novelty. As “rock pine” we wanted 
it, but as hemlock it might rot on the foundations for all 
we cared. Rather shallow creatures, anyhow, aren’t we? 


Touching Market Conditions. 


The individual who had a widespread reputation as a 
fortune teller could gather in the dollars these days from 
the retail mer reading the future of the market. A 
great many of us are anxious to know what it is to be, 
and we would be willing to pay for that knowledge. 
From the standpoint of common sense there are those of 
us who are too anxious. When we are worrying over 
the future we are making crow feet around our eyes 
which would better not be there. I wish we had the same 
disposition to kill ourselves by work as we- have by 
worry. If we were obliged to work ourselves to death 
we would howl until the inhabitants of Mars would 
think their neighbors were a lot of lunatics. Not many 





“He had the nighthorse,” 


of us will work ourselves to death. We may eat ourselves 
to death, drink ourselves to death, et cetera—and that et 
cetera covers a multitude of sins—and call it working 
ourselves to death, but it is an entirely different propo- 
sition. Up to date the future has had a way of taking 
care of itself and it will keep right along doing so. Worry 
as we may over the future, as we call it, it will continue 
to hold the results of cause and effect up before us, and 
if we will not swallow them without they will be stuffed 
down our necks. 

Rapid advances make us wish that we might have had 
an inkling of what was to come. In a short time sash 
and doors have advanced 50 percent, and if two months 
ago we had only known what was coming we would have 
filled up the empty corners in our warehouses. The 
materal we bought at the old discounts we call good 
property. It is so soothing to a man’s dreams when 
he is standing on top of his stock instead of the stock 
resting on his breast at might and giving him the night- 
mare. One dealer told me he once was-in such a fix that 
he had the nighthorse instead of the nightmare. 

We must own right up that we do not always take 
advantage of the light that is ours—which is saying 
nothing against a retail lumberman particularly, for 
that is the way of the world. Precedimg the advance in 
sash and doors which took place February 7 I heard 
salesmen soliciting their customers to lay in, and certain 
of those customers appeared to be about as cold as 
icicles,. They acted as though they thought the sales- 
men were bluffing. But on the appointed time the 
advance went into effect and once more the yard men 
who held off discovered they were left. I do mot remem- 
ber seeing a yard man feel as good as the other day one 
of them felt when he took me into his warehouse and 
showed me his piles of sash and doors. “They were laid 
in at bottom prices,” said he. “I have learned that the 
time to buy is when goods are being sold at cost of manu- 
facture. Then we know they can’t stay there. For a 
long time the sash amd door men were complaining they 
were making no money. Then at any time I knew the 


glass men might get to cavorting. It is a way they have, 
you know. I could not see one reason why a man should 
not buy right then.” 

This mar went a little further in his argument. He 
said that down the road there was a dealer who had 
been worrying him a good deal, and that this dealer had 
not seen fit to stock up on sash and doors when they were 
low. “I am fixed for him now!” said this yard man. 
Really I did not exactly like the situation. I would 
rather know that. the yard man was fixed for himself 
rather than for his neighbor. Some rainy day when there 
was not much trade he ought to go down to his neighbor’s 
place, light a pipe of peace and talk the thing over. If 
they were right down in earnest, willing to yield a little 
on each side, in less than half an hour they would reach 
the conclusion that it would be money in their pockets 
and peace in their hearts to come to some sort of agree- 
ment. Here they are butting away at each other as 
though they were two goats, and all this time they 
ought to be two men. 

The future of white pine prices is talked about a 
good deal. Personally I do not see what prospect there 
is in the near future for these prices to be lower. If 
trade shall not be big this season all of us will be disap- 
pointed. At the same time I don’t want you to think 
I know that prices are liable to advance, or even be sus- 
tained, for I don’t. I do not believe any man on the 
earth absolutely knows what will occur in trade lines 
in the next six months. If he did he would have a cimch 
that would be worth millions to him. We may predict 
and hit it right—lots of us do that—but when we say 
we know we are talking through our headgear. And 
we all know we are, too. That is one of the things we 
do know. 

A very successful dealer said to me the other day, 
“This question as to future prices and trade does not 
interest me to the extent it seems to interest many. I 
keep doing business right along, buy when I want mate- 
rial, pay the market price and have thus far kept out of 
the poor house.” There is wisdom in that remark; still 
I think he would not hesitate to take advantage of the 
market so as to make an extra $1 a thousand if he 
could. We are all human, and it is a human trait to 
reach for the dollar. I do not krow many men who ara 
not doing it, and I have very high respect for the few 
who are not reaching for it so hard as to strain them- 
selves. 


Central lowa Association. 


Des Moines is a little Pittsburg when it comes to coa\ 
smoke. If I were an oculist I would locate there, fo1 
from dirt and cinders you get it in the eye on every 
block. It is a good city, though. Spasmodically during 
the past year the saloons have beer closed, and every 
one of them was shut up as tight as a drum the day the 
lumbermen were there. Some said this was om account 
of Washington’s birthday, but no official came around to 
explain to us that’ that was the reason. We thought 
maybe they might have heard we were coming. Des 
Moines is a great convention town. The hotels live off 
conventions. It has beer asserted without successful 
contradiction that there are more conventions held in 
Des Moines than in any other city in the country. It 
is impossible to visit the place without running into 
one or more of them. To see flocks of people on the 
streets with association emblems dangling from their 
breasts creates no comment. 

The lumbermen made their headquarters at the Savery, 
which is the crack hotel of the town. When we camot 
afford to stop at the crack hotels we will close up our 
yards. It is a good house. I knew from the twang of 
the horseradish we ate on our blue poimts that Mr. 
Savery must have dug it fresh from his garden. The 
Traer representatives were so long in bed Friday morn- 
ing that they delayed the opening of the meeting for an 
hour, and a lot of us frisky colts sought an interview 
with Mr. Savery and told him we would pay all damage 
if he would let us turn the hose om them through the 
transom, but he shook his head and said that would not 
be the true ethics of hotel keeping. We laughed all 
day, though, over the fun we would have had if he had 
permitted us to have washed them out. In less than 
five minutes $100 was subscribed to foot the damage 
bill. 

We were a good feeling lot of fellows, which indicated 
of course that we had made some money during the year. 
“T am in the shed 300 days of the year and when I get 
out I am going to have some fun,” said George Voss, of 
Belle Plaine. We did not doubt that he was going to 
have fun, for he is built on that plan. “You in the shed!” 
said a half dozen in concert. Then he passed his hands 
around, and sure enough they were the hands of the hor 
est toiler. 

The hall in which the meeting was held is used for 
dancing and the floor was waxed until it was like slip- 
pery elm. When Mr. Kahler told his circus story, which 
was the hit of the meeting, and danced from one end of 
the room to the other, strangely he kept both feet under 
him. We are not always formal at these meetings. If 
we think of a story that will illustrate a point and want 
to tell it and at the same time waltz around the room 
we push the button and away we glide. Mr, Kahler’s 
story was the best I have heard during the convention 
season. That Traer pair is a great pair aryhow. 

There was no executive session, which came near being 
an innovation in convention work. We had spoken for 
an adjoining room into which the traveling boys could 
stray and play cinch during the executive session, but 
as things turned out they stayed right with us. It 
speaks well for the officials that such a provision was 
made, however, for I tell you we never want to turn the 


traveling boys out in the cold. At one convertion I saw 
the boys turned out in the cold, and I know the men who 


‘were at the bottom didn’t make a cent, by it, either. 


The fact was the business of the meeting slid along so 
easily and harmoniously we saw mo necessity for an 
executive session. 

The new president, B. L. Willis, is a man of rare 
talent, yet I am afraid he is too modest for that talent 
to be seen at its best in the presidential chair. A good 
while ago I branded Mr. Willis as a philosopher and I 
have not seen the time when I thought it would be an 
act of justice to attempt to erase the brand. Though a 
young man he knows human nature as well as the best 
of us. “You began life by teaching, didn’t you?” I 
asked him. “As I see it now I can’t say I did. I drew 
my salary as a teacher!” was the reply. We fellows 
who as young sprigs began by teaching can appreciate 
that remark. I was in that boat myself. I knew 
something of the contents of text books, but does such 








“Gets his coal shoveled free.” 


knowledge prepare a man for teacher? School superin- 
tendents and educational boards say it does, but they 
are wrong. The far seeing and wise are beginning to look 
at it differently. Mr. Willis is a polished gentleman, a 
good dresser, as congenial companion as you could aak 
to find, and runs fourteen yards under the name of the 
B. L. Willis Lumber Company. He will soor make his 
home, temporarily at least, in Minneapolis. 

There was no one who felt like turning down C. E. 
Greef, of Eldora, as secretary. There were many hopes 
expressed that the health of the invalid wife he is nurs- 
ing in California would be restored. There are few such 
associatior men as Mr. Greef. If every yard man were 
of his stamp the poacher would disappear like morning 
dew. Mr. Greef’s manager, Mr. Murray, made an efficient 
deputy secretary. 

After the meeting had adjourned a gang of us went 
down to the Carr & Adams Co.’s place, raided Mr. Hal- 
lan’s cigars and looked through the warehouse. This 
building is 128x157, two stories and basement, and the 
most of us ought to have learned a lesson or two there. 
Manager Hallan is a stock keeper from Stocktowr. The 
doors are packed in racks with a frame covered with 
paper laid on the top door, There is more molding in this 
house than the most of us had ever before seen at once, 
and I want you to take a hint from the way it is placed 
in the racks. The face of every piece is turmed down, thus 
preventing it from becoming disfigured with dust. You 
see, it doesn’t cost a cent more to pile it that way, amd 
when we can save money at the expense of not a cent we 
are chumps if we don’t do it. If things in this place are 
not in ship shape I could not direct you to a place where 
they are. 

The boys said if I would tarry Friday night we would 
take in the town, but being afraid the police would take 
us in I unchecked my overcoat and big goloshes and took 
the train for the convention city that has been made 
famous by somebody’s beer. 

Short but Just as Important. 

I booked fourteen towns in which I must appear or get 
shot, 

It was not larger than all out doors, but it was a good 
meeting just the same. 

For some reason the Des Moines dealers were not 
numerously present. 

Mr. Kahler made a No. 1 chairman. 
and a knowledge of parliamentary law. 

Traer Baker was simply slinging money. He said he 
had just sold a half of his business and could afford it. 

The sash and door salesmen were represented in force, 
but where were the lumber salesmen? H. W. Hogue was 
the only one. 

The question has been asked me, Why was the conver- 
tion taken from Marshalltown to Des Moines? and I 
couldn’t answer it. 

To see W. A. Bryant and his son, Jack, chum together 
was one of the beautiful sights of the convention. It is 
a beautiful sight at any time to see a father and son close 
together. 

A. C. Voss, Jewell, is*‘a chicker crank as well. He has 
been taking silver cups at the big shows this season. He 
says that chicken breeding is a pastime with him. 

A. W. Morse, of the Northwestern association, made a 
great talk. I immediately wrote Mr. Hollis that his 
right hand man was out of his class, that he should either 
be judge or preacher. 

J. W. Young, Webster City, was so proud of being 
grandpa that he announced the fact in open meeting. The 
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grandpa is proud and the mew boy ought to be proud of 
his father. 

The first conundrum was sprung by Treasurer Rath. A 
chiropodist came along and the treasurer asked why that 
man was like a grain dealer? Of course, it was too deep 
for us. “Because he deals in corns,” said Mr. Rath. 

There was no banquet except at one table. Traer Baker 
started the ball rolling by declaring that the representa- 
tives of the lumber press must be treated right. Eight 
sat down at the banquet table with a couple on the cor- 
mers part of the time. The rest of the big dining room 
full of people looked on with green envy, as well they 
might. 

Where were the badges? I wanted one to add to my 
collection to remember the event by. When Tom Arnold, 
of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, saw there were 
no badges in evidence he besieged the printing offices in 
an effort to get something that would stand for an em- 
blem, but the primters were all too busy. It speaks well 


for Tom, though. 
MLK Botue « 


Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 


March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 6-7—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Belleville, Ill. 

March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 8—Western Pennsylvania retailers. Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Missis- 
sippl. Yazoo, Miss. 











WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


The officers of the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers have sent out the following to the retailers of west- 
ern Pennsylvania: 


Newark, Oun10, Feb, 20, 1901.—I take great pleasure in 
calling your attention to the meeting of retail lumbermen 
of western Pennsylvania, which will be held at the Griswold 
hotel, Pittshurg, Pa., on Friday, March 8. The sessions will 
begin at 10 o’clock a. m. and at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The suggestions advanced for calling this meeting were 
mainly of such merit that when placed in operation cannot 
result otherwise than beneficial to all retail lumbermen; 
more especially those of western Pennsylvania. 

With this laudable object in view the officers of this asso- 
ciation decided to call this meeting, coupled with the hope 
that the announcement will cause you to arrange your 
affairs so that you can_ be ao in person, thereby 
evidencing your appreciation of their efforts, as well as 
being a participant in promoting the material welfare of 
yourselves as retail lumbermen. 

The officers of this association also recognize the fact 
that many abuses proved and ay hardships and unjust 
acts are and have been tolerated; but hope with your aid 
to remedy effectively these evils. Can they rely on you to do 
your duty? I believe you will appreciate and recognize your 
duty in the premises. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that primarily this Is a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania members of the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers; but the announcement of this fact 
should not be the excuse of a non-member in withholding his 
attendance. It is the desire and hope of the officers that 
every retail lumber dealer in western Pennsylvania be on 
hand for business at the time and place, as previously stated. 
Respectfully yours, . M. Smiru, Secretary. 
Approved : 

JAMES WILSON, JR., President. 
W. J. T. Sartnt, Vice President. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Secretary Weart, of the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has issued the following call 
for the sixth annual meeting of that organization, to be 
held at Sioux City, Iowa, Thursday, March 7: 


The sixth annual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held in the ladies’ ordinar 
of the Hotel Mondamin, Sioux City, Iowa, Thursday, Marc 
7, 1901. The first session will be called promptly at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

The association has been prosperous during the past year 
and has proven in many cases that the benefits accomplished 
by it for its members are of so great importance that the 
organization must be maintained. In order to do this suc- 
cessfully, and that the best results be obtained, every dealer 
in lumber in our territory, whether a member of an associa- 
tion or not, should attend our meetings. They are open to 
every legitimate retailer and your presence is earnestly re- 
quested. This means you. Our association is not organized 
to boost prices, but to promote good feeling and friendliness 
omens our fellows in trade with whom we come in contact 

ally. 

Come to this meeting. Bring your competitor with you. 
You cannot afford to miss this opportunity of making or re- 
newing acquaintances. It may mean hundreds of dollars to 
you before the year is ended. 

We hope to make this one of the most successful meetings 
in the history of our organization and many prominent and 
successful lumbermen have signified their willingness to help 


us to that end. We will expect you in Sioux City, Thursday, 
March 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS. 

W. O. Weihe, secretary of the Southern Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, announces that the fourth an- 
nual meeting of that organization will be held at Belle- 
ville, Iil., on March 6-7. An interesting program has 
been arranged for the entertainment of the members and 
visiting lumbermen. The morning session on the 6th 
will be devoted to registration and getting acquainted, 
the executive session being held at 1:30 p. m. at the city 
hall. During the stay of the lumbermen in Belleville the 
Commercial Club has tendered the use of its rooms. 








MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi will be held at Jackson, 
Miss., Tuesday, April 16. The first day is to be devoted 
to routine work and on the second it is the intention to 





have an excursion to Gulf Port, Miss., over the Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad, and visit the mills at that point. 
A Hoo-Hoo comrcatenation will be held in the evening. 


THE GREAT PITTSBURG MEETING. 


No details have come to hand since our last publi- 
cation as to the meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in Pittsburg 
Wednesday and Thursday next, March 6 and 7, other 
than those given in our last issue, but a number of Pitts- 
burg lumbermen have reported that arrangements for 
the entertainment of visitors have been completed, and 
it is expected that the meeting will be a success not 
only from a business standpoint but also as a social 
event. It is apropos to reprint the circular of Secre- 
tary E. F. Perry, of the association, under date of Feb- 
ruary 7, as follows: 


We find that we are going to have a large attendance at 
the Pittsburg meeting this year, March 6 and 7. The Hotel 
Schenley has been secured as the headquarters for the asso- 
ciation, while our business meetings will be held in the as- 
sembly room of the Carnegie music hall. Favorable railroad 
rates have been secured to Pittsburg and the hotel manage- 
ment is endeavoring to arrange matters so that nearly all, 
if not all, of the visiting delegates may be taken care of at 
this hotel; and on account of the large attendance antici- 
pated we advise you to secure your accommodations in ad- 
vance, so that you will make matters easy for yourself and 
at the same time relieve the entertainment committee of the 
wholesale lumber dealers of Pittsburg of any work at the 
last moment. 

The above supplemented a circular issued by Mr. 
Perry January 26, as follows: 

The next annual meeting of this association will be held 
at Pittsburg, Pa., March 6 and 7, 1901, at the Hotel Schenley. 

We expect to make arrangements there as to hotel accom- 
modations. We have already made special arrangements 
with the Trunk Line Association for reduced rates on the rail- 
roads, on the certificate plan, which will allow members to 
go and return at the rate of one and one-third of the fare 
one way, same as last year. 

As has been wisely sald, Pittsburg is neither east nor west, 
north nor south, and because of the ease with which our 
whole membership may be able to reach the city we are thus 
early assured of a very large attendance at this meeting. 


The social features include a banquet, excursions to 
points of interest around Pittsburg, an opportunity thor- 
oughly to inspect some of the great steel plants etc. 

The latest report was that a very large attendance 
is expected, including a representation from some set- 
tions and markets which hitherto have not actively 
affiliated with the association. 








AN ACTIVE ASSOCIATION MEMBER. 


In another part of this week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be found a paper on “Railroads and Railroad Rates,” 
read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, at 
Kansas City, Mo., Jaruary 22, by E. R. Burkholder, of 
Hillsboro, Kan., whose portrait is reproduced herewith. 

Mr. Burkholder acted as amember of the railroad 
committee for the association last year and his paper 





KE. R. BURKHOLDER, 
of Hillsboro, Kan, — 


shows how thoroughly he investigated the matter and 
his thorough acquaintance with railroads and rates, His 
first introduction to the lumber business was in 1885, 
acting as a representative for Biglow Bros., of Chicago, 
at Hillsboro, and in 1887 he purchased the yard, and 
has conducted it ever since. He is also interested in a 
yard at Lehigh, Kan., and is president of the Farmers’ 
State bank, of Hillsboro, and the State bank of Lehigh. 
He is a member of the Kansas legislature for the county 
of Marion, and is an able and conscientious legislator. 
Mr. Burkholder is an easy speaker, an able debater and 
as a member and director of the retail lumber dealers’ 
associatiom devotes all the time and labor necessary to 
its work. 

Mr. Burkholder was born in 1856 at Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada, and first went to Kansas in 1876, finally locat- 
ing there in 1883. 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Franklin, La., February 23. 

One of the largest concatenations recently held in Lou- 
isiana assembled at Franklin, that state, on Saturday 
evening, February 23. Vicegerent Snark Sam. R. Guy- 
ther laid his plans for a successful meeting and it was 
so. The mayor of the city, John C. Lewis, welcomed the 
members of the order in a bright speech and turned over 
to them the keys of the city. 

The officers of the concatenation were as follows: 


Snark—S. Y. Guyther. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—John KE. Williams. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Ed. Schwartz. 
Bojum—R. A. Atkinson . 
Scrivenoter—H. B. Hewes. 
Jabberwock—John F. Taylor. 
Custocatian—H. B. Byrne. 
Arcanoper—H. BE. Lewis. 
Gurdon—R. B. Carpenter. 


Those initiated were as follows: 


N. M. Leach, commercial agent Queen & Crescent R. k., 
New Orleans, La. 
A. F. Storm, Brownell & Drews Lbr. Co., Morgan City, La. 
Vv. M. Cluis, trav. freight agent C., M. & St. P. R. R,, 
New Orleans, La. 
T. J. Marks, New Orleans, La. 
C. J. Patterson, New Orleans, La. 
J. KE. Cropper, Jeanerette, La. 
Reddy, Bowie Lumber Co. 
Cc. C. Burgess, Jeanerette Lumber Co., Jeanerette, La. 
Wilson T. Peterman, Kyle Lumber Co., Franklin, La. 
James A. Peterman, Kyle Lumber Co., Franklin, La. 
i soups W. Lyman, Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Irank- 
n, La. 
rm in Dudley Berwick, Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Frank- 
n, La. 
H, J. Williams, F. B. Williams, Patterson, La. 


The kittens were paraded through the town headed 
by a brass band before the concatenation, marching to 
such inspiring airs as “Dear Mother, I Am Coming 
Home to Die” and “Tell Mother I Am Dying.” After 
the concatenation an “on-the-roof” was held at the Com- 
mercial hotel. 








At Winnipeg, Man., February 18. 


Officers :—= 

Snark—J. C.. Grahani, 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. T. F. Phillips. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—A. J. Hughes. 

Bojum-——-E. PB. Greenshaw. 

Scrivenoter—G. B. Housser. 

Jabberwock—D. B. Sprague. 

Custocatian—Thad. R. Case . 

Arcanoper—H. Byrne. 

Gurdon—G. A. Aulsebrook. 

Initiates :— 

Thomas Alfred Cuddy, Winnipeg, Man. 

William Southron Nicol, Boisserain. 

James Alexander Ovas, Winnipeg, Man. 

John Elleworth Parrot, Salt Coats, N. W. T. 

Frederick James Rutherford, beds Man. 

Harold Champion Hawkins Sprague, Winnipeg, Man. 
PRPAPASAAFAS 


Vicegerent Snark W. J. T. Saint, of Sharpsburg, Pa, 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, announces a 
coticatenation at Pittsburg on the evening of Tuesday, 
March 6, at 7:30 o’clock, at the Griswold hotel, oii 
Smithfield street. 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE SEASON. 





John M. Woods & Co., dealers in mahogany and hard 
woods at East Cambridge, Mass., repeat their large plain 
business calendar of last year, a most serviceable calendar to 
those who have become accustomed to it. 

The calendar of J. H. & F. A. Heyl, of Columbus, Ohio, 
contains a halftone of a man-eating shark, 16 feet long, with 
two, fis eritien in the background; also a pickaninny, who 
evidently could not keep still long enough to be photographed 
sharply. 

Wheeler & Dusenbury, of Endeavor, Pa., send out one of 
the popular Burbank Indian calendars. 

The medium sized calendar of H. F. Bright, of Asliland, 
Pa., represents a golf girl. 

Louis A. Mansfield, the well known secretary of the Con- 
necticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who, during the 
last year has succeeded Austin Mansfield & Son in the lum- 
ber business at New Haven, Conn., sends out a neat wall 
calendar depicting an admiral of the United States navy, 6 
or 7 years of age. 

The calendar of Charles Este, Philadelphia, Pa., contains 
tt handsome steel birdseye view of the plant, and of the 
woods lumbering scene. 


The Carr & Adams Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, sends 
out a handsome six sheet ribbon-tied wall calendar, devoted 
to “Twentieth Century American Beauties.” ‘They are most 
beautiful and noble types of womanhood, and some of the 
boys will wish that this popular Des Moines concern had 
added the post office addresses of some of the fair ladies 
depicted. eally the calendar is one of the most artistic 
that has come to the office. 


The wall calendar of Nye, Lusk & Hudson, manufacturers 
of pine and hardwood at Thorp, Wis., is a novelty in its 
miniature size, being 5 inches in length and 8 inches in 
width. The calendar pad, however, contains a leaf for each 
— and the figures are more distinct than in some larger 
creations. 


William B. Hill & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., are other sub- 
scribers to the popular design, “A Syrian Girl,” a subject 
whose handsome appearance and substantial framing are 
typical of the saw mill machinery and engines that bear the 
Hill trademark. 

Depicted in colors, animal life as exemplified by a pug 
puppy and a kitten is relied on to ornament the neat calen- 
dar distributed by O. G. Gardner, manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber, etc., at Mercer, Tenn, 

8S. & J. C. Atlee, who operate steam saw planing and shin- 
gle mills at It. Madison, Iowa, send out a neatly printed 
large wall calendar adorned with a modest cut of their plant. 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., is distributing handsome red leather bound vest pocket 
memoranda books, 


The vest pocket note book sent out by the Keystone Lum- 
ber Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., is handsomely bound in a 
good grade of black leather with gilt edges. 

The souvenir sent out by C. C. Coolbaugh & Son, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is a black leather card case, into which a 
little gilt-edged note book slips, for which it forms a cover. 

A frame work of tasteful design and superior lithographic 
excellence surrounds the plainly print calendar of the 
Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company, of Clovis, Cal. 
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MODERN BUILDING PLANS. 





Design No. 41 for Low Cost Building—A Convenient and Comfortable Residence—Particu- 
lars of Its Construction and the Materials Required. 





The accompanying elevations and floor plans represent 
a residence recently completed for B. F. Griswold, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, designed by Dieman & Fiske, 
architects of that city. An examination of the plans 
will show it to be a very conveniently arranged house, 
and with absolutely no loss of space whatever. 

The items of cost are as follows: 





Masonry (labor and material)............ $235 
Garpenter WOPK ..cccccccccccccccscccscce 300 ee ccce 
Painting (labor and material)............ - oaueus 
DURIEWOED. 660 ccchareescvccce ovesseceeune eee $ 140 
Lumber .ccccccccce rer rrr err ee 743 
Hardware ..... ree reer ee ee eT eee a eae 82 
Le Cee eee CR ee eee ee 607 $ 965 
Grand total, exclusive of plumbing, 
HeEating ONE NSUUGS, 6.occccicvesecece 1,672 


Construction, 


The basement is 7 feet high and extends under the 
entire house. In the construction of this house there 
was practically no excavation, the bottom of the cellar 
being practically what had been the top of the ground, 
but outside there was a fill to within 24 feet of the 
sill. The foundation walls of 14-inch rubble rest upon 
footing stones of the entire width of the wall, these 
and the wall being laid in lime mortar. Limestone is 
used below grade and for the back wall, the front and 
side walls above grade being rubble range work with 
headed cement joint, except, of course, where covered 
by the porchwork, The chimneys start from the cellar, 
and above the roof present an exterior of selected hard 
burned brick, laid in cement. White pine lath is used 
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Scale may FRoOntT ELEVATION 


throughout the house, with two coats of plaster and a 
hard finish coat. 


Carpenter Work. 


The dimension lumber, except sills, is all of hemlock. 
The joists, studding and rafters are 16 inches on centers, 
well bridged and braced. The joists are 2x8, the stud- 
ding and rafter 2x4. The center walls are sheathed 
with No. 3 shiplap, papered and sided. The roof is 
sheathed with No. 3 fencing and shingled with 6 to 2 
red cedar shingles. 

The floors of the first story rooms are double, with 
deadening felt between. The trim throughout is of 
— red cypress, with white pine doors, all finished 
in oil. 

Convenience in Arrangement. 

It is always well to remember that usually conven- 
iences are mere matters of cost, and that with more 
money more could be had. If the best possible use has 
been made of the money expended then the architect has 
more than earned his fee. An examination of these 
plans will convince the reader that no additional con- 
veniences could be had in this house without adding 
to its cost. 

Just for a change, suppose the reader begin his inspec- 
tion at the side door. He will notice the compact 
arrangement of the stairs to the cellar and of those to 
the first floor, and thence to the second floor and the 
attic. But why go farther into this matter, when any 
interested will at once turn to the drawings, from 
which these features may be at once understood? But 
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almost any of us could live in this house with more 
solid comfort than Washington got out of Mount Vernon, 
or than ever was to be found in Thomas Jefferson’s far 
famed Monticello, with all its European furnishings. 


Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, one 
side elevation, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 

The Bill of Material 


used is as follows, and is the one from which the 
house was actually constructed: 


2 pieces 6x6 14. 
6 pieces 6x8 18. 
2 pieces 6x8 24. 
68 pieces 2x8 12 No. 1 hemlock. 
50 pieces 2x4 16 do. 
54 pieces 2x6 14 do. 
250 pieces 2x4 18 do. 
50 pieces 2x4 16 do. 
3,060 feet No. 3 shiplap. 
2,650 feet C siding. 
6 rolls red rosin sized paper. 
660 feet yellow pine edge grain flooring. 
1,060 feet white pine flooring. 
1,000 feet No. 3 fencing, sls. 
200 feet 4-in. siding. 
14 M. shingles, 6 to 2 red cedar extra XXX. 
% M do., cut dimension. 
1,400 feet No. 3 fencing, sls. 
500 feet 12-inch finish. 
200 1%-inch finish. 
325 feet ceiling, %x4 inch. 
200 feet 4-inch white pine flooring. 
60 feet %-inch, finish. 
700 Lf. lattice. 
8 frames for sliding door openings. 
2 doors, 2-8x6-8, 1%. 
7 doors, 2-6x6-8, 14%. 
1 door, 2-8x7-0, 1%. 
1 door, 2-2x6-8, 1%. 
3 doors, 2-4x6-8, 1%. 
1 door, 3-0x7-0, 1%, 1 light, white chipped glass. 
1 door, 3-0x7-0, 1%, 4 panels, O. G. 
1 door, 2-8x6-8, 1%. 5 do. 
1 door, 2-6x6-0, 15, 1 light. 
500 feet molding, No. 8366. 
500 feet molding, No. 8416. 
120 feet molding, No. 8224. 
150 feet molding, No. 8014. 
40 feet molding, No. 8012. 
1 window, 36x14, 2L, bu top sash glazed 8L. 
1 window,36x14, wo 
3 windows, 26x32, 2- ight, D. 
1 window, 40x32, 2-light, D. 
1 window, 24x32, 2-light, D. 
1 window, 30x26, 
1 window, 26x26, 
1 window, 2 
1 window, 20x24, 2- t. 
2 sashes for window 20x32 2L, but top sash glazed, 12L. 
1 sash for 26x18, 1-light. 
4 sashes, 9x18, 3-light, for cellar. 
500 feet cypress base, 8-in, s4s. 
1,360 feet cypress hoes = per detail. 
1,360 feet cypress back band molding. 
72 feet cypress molding, No. 8382. 
72 feet cypress molding, No. 8328. 
120 Lft. 1x6 cypress, s2s. 
100 feet cypress molding, No. 8269. 
170 feet molding, pine, No. 8009. 
140 feet molding, pine, No. 8021. 
6 porch columns, per elevation. 
120 L ft. gene, 144 x6 inches. 
120 Lft. No. 8011, pine. 
3 flights of stairs. 
1 kitchen cupboard 
1 china closet. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 





Want no More Price Lists. 


Primeuar, Iowa., Feb. 27. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: When this company was 
incorporated last fall your paper announced that “The Wis- 
consin Lumber Company,” of Primghar, had been incor- 
porated. You made the mistake of substituting the word 
*‘Lumber” for “Land.” Since that publication our postoffice 
box has been filled with price lists from what seems to be 
every wholesale lumber —e in the we valley. 
The mail comes to Wisconsin Lumber Company, but st- 
master for want of better place puts it in our box. hile 
we cannot help admitting that you are a good advertising 
medium, this deluge is annoying to us and must be ex- 
pensive to the lumber companies. Can’t you call them off 
through the columns of your magazine and save us further 

trouble? WISCONSIN LAND Co. 






Lest Side Elevation 
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RAIL RATES ON LUMBER. 





comprehensive Views of Two Related Interests—Inequalities in Charges and Their Effects 
in Kansas—A Comparison of Figures—Suggestions for a Remedy— 
An Able Paper of Timely Interest. 





The following aw on “Railroads and Railroad 
Rates,” read by E. R. Burkholder, of Hillsboro, Kan., 
chairman of the railroad committee, at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma 
Association of Lumber Dealers, Kansas City, Mo., Janu- 
ary 22-23, of which mention was made in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of January 26, was one of the most exhaust- 
ive and interesting papers read at the convention. It 
showed long and careful investigation of the different 
points vital to the members of the association. ) 

The paper, as follows, is published in its entirety in 
recognition of the fact that it concerns all to whom 
it was addressed: 


Rates on lumber are an important factor in determining 
the volume and profits of our business. Forty percent of the 
cost of the lumber laid down in out yards goes for freight. 
Lumbermen do not ignore the value of the service rendered 
by the railroads; they simply ask for uniform, reasonable 
and stable rates. They manifest no disposition to under- 
pay or to ask the public carriers to transport their com- 
modities at a rate that is unremunerative. On the other 
hand, they object most strenuously against paying rates 
which cripple thelr business and which place them at a 
disadvantage when compared with other lumber dealers 
who buy in the same markets and get a lower rate for a 
longer hau! and for greater service. 

hat these conditions of inequality existed a year ago 
was manifest to every one; that the railroads operating in 
Kansas and Oklahoma were checking in a new rate, making 
a general advance ali along the line of 2% cents a hundred 
over the rate of December 15, 1899, when our association 
met a year ago, and were deterred from putting it into 
operation by the determined stand taken by this body, is a 
fact that was communicated to us by the traffic managers 
themselves; that the rates to certain portions of Kansas 
and Oklahoma are still unjust and arbitrary is also a fact 
that we cannot lose sight of. The railroads of Kansas and 
Oklahoma gave us a hearing and made a concession which 
amounts to 50 cents a thousand on one-half of the lumber 
shipped to this territory. 

e accepted this in the nature of a compromise, because 
we thought the interests of this association would be best 
served in that way. But our duty as business men is to 
look business facts in the face and shape our actions in 
harmony with those facts. This we do not do in a spirit 
of antagonism or recrimination but in a spirit of self-pro- 
tection, and to succeed there must be perfect harmony and 
co-operation between the manufacturer and consumer of 
yellow pine and cypress. 

I am not here to offer an apology for what your committee 
did. They took into their council Mr. Costello, your pres- 
ident; Mr. Hope, your treasurer; Mr. White and Mr. Rob- 
inson, directors; David Martin, ex-judge of the supreme 
court of Kansas, and A. A. Goddard, attorney general of the 
state of Kansas, their attorneys, and it was the consensus 
of opinion of all these men that it was not best to make this 
compromise. Central Kansas, western Kansas and Okla- 
homa received partial relief only. But the friendly spirit 
in which the lumbermen were met by the railroads and 
the friendly settlement which was consummated leave the 
way open for future deliberations and augur well for future 
concessions. I would like to submit a few points on the sit- 
uation in Kansas. 


Blanket Rates. 


It is probably a difficult matter to devise a system of 
rates which will be just and equitable to every dealer in 
Kansas. We have a system of roads running east and west 
and another system running north and south, and lumber 
is carried in th directions, north and west, ‘he rates 
at first glance seem simple, and yet after a little study so 
complex that they cannot be analyzed on business lines. 
It seems the roads ignore distance, volume of business, risk 
and service rendered, and base their rates on some law 
peculiar to railroads, for no one else seems to understand 
either the reason or the justice for such rates. 

We have, for instance, three distinct blanket rates in 
the state: 

(1) The western 200 miles in the state are cut off, com- 
prising a territory of 200 miles square, and are given a Den- 
ver rate, a blanket rate of 34 cents. Denver, via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Ie railway, is 267 miles west of the 
west line of Kansas. The rate for the western half of 
Kansas is, therefore, based on a point 267 miles beyond 
the Kansas line. A blanket rate to be just and equitable 
to the railroad company and to its patrons ought to be 
based on a rate which is just and equitable to the center 
of the territory covered by the blanket rate. The central 
point of the blanket rate made for western Kansas is 
33 miles beyond the wesetrn line of our state. Some unde- 
fined point in Colorado, therefore, determines the rate for 
one-haif of Kansas. ° 

(2) The second blanket rate covers a strip about 50 miles 
wide and 200 miles long, along the eastern border of the 
state. The rate for these two tiers of counties is based on 
Kansas City, or the Missouri river. Immediately west of 
this, the width of about one county, the rate. is variable 
and preparatory to the central Kansas rate, which, next 
to Oklahoma, suffers the greatest injustice in rates. 

(3) Then follows the third blanket rate, embracing twenty- 
three counties, including Osage and Lyon counties. This 
territory measures about 167 miles east and west and 200 
miles north and south. The former rate was 27% cents; 
it was advanced to 80 cents and is now reduced to 28% 
cents. This territory is on the direct line of the Santa 
Fe and Rock Island from the south and these diagonal 
roads have to cross this section to get to points north and 
east. A large proportion of the 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
that comes to Kansas from Texas and western Louisiana 
comes up on these lines. The Missouri Pacific and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas also cross this section in a direct 
line from the south, and the distance from Yates Center 
and Parsons to the center of this section is shorter than 
to Kansas City. This territory consumes over 40 percent 
of the timber of the state. It is nowhere surpassed in the 
production of grain, live stock or minerals. It is not sur- 
passed in the amount of traffic it yields to the railroads by 
any other section of like size on any part of their lines. 
Yet this section ig burdened with a rate only 5% cents less 
oon eee, a arty ener a. &% cents higher than 

y, on miles east, and 5 cents hi 
— — Pn ee and east. ae 
atrons 0: @ railroads we think sound 
principles ought to govern railroad rates. ae yn 
siderations are not the only elements that should govern 
the question. The fundamental laws of justice and tair 
dealing ought to be the foundation an sahiah rates are 
aaee, Rages should ~ — and uniform, and the 
e eno o adm . 
tions and cireumstances change, + ener baa eee 
There are doubtless many things that enter into the con- 





struction of railroad rates, but some of these stand out more 
prominently than others and directly affect our rates to 
Kansas. ‘The first of these is the distance from the point 
of shipment to the point of consumption. 


Cost of Rail Haul. 


A greater charge should not be made for a short haul than 
for a long haul, under similar conditions, says the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I believe it is a rule in both 
passenger and freight traffic that the company having the 
shortest and most direct route dictates the rate. This is one 
of the reasons offered why Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
other states have a lower rate than Kansas, although the 
lumber in many instances passes through this state to reach 
these remoter points. The argument advanced has been 
that some railroad having a direct route to some point 
in the lumber district in the south makes the rate for all 
roads to these centers. We do not object to this rule—in 
fact, we are very anxious that the railroads should apply 
it in making rates for Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The Kansas rate, established more than fifteen yeurs 
ago, was made via Kansas City. The rate established then 
to the central Kansas points was 27% cents per 100 pounds. 
The lumbermen regarded this as a reasonable rate and 
offered no complaints. ‘The price of yellow pine and the 
rate were in keeping with white pine. 

Later, however, the diagonal roads were built and 
operated, shortening the distance of the lumber haul 200 
miles or more, The route for the southern product was 
changed and in the course of a few years very little timber 
came by way of Kansas City, and yet these rates were stead- 
ily maintained. Kansas City is 140 miles north of the 
south line of the state, and therefore 40 miles north of 
the center. The opening of the new roads in the south has 
moved the center of the lumber production at least 80 miles 
west. This new condition of things saves to the center 
of this 2714-cent rate district an 80-mile double haul north 
to Kansas City and back and a 160-mile double haul east 
as far as Kansas City and back again; in other words, 
it shortens the haul to this district 240 miles, or 33 percent 
of the entire distance. This shortened haul entitles us 
to. a proportionate reduction in rates. If the shortest dis- 
tance generally dictates the rate why does it fail to do so in 
this case? The answer is clear: The same road that has 
the long haul has the short haul, and this removes from the 
case the element of competition. This is the only excuse 
that presents itself to my mind for the action of the roads 
in this matter. ‘The advance of 2% cents a hundred pounds, 
representing an advance of 10 percent—against a decrease 
of distance of 33 percent—by roads in their generosity to 
this territory was such a glaring injustice that they reduced 
it to an uniform adoption of the old 27%4-cent rate a hunared 
pounds, still contending for its justice. 

From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 10 we clip 
the following: 

What does it cost to haul lumber by rail? ‘The 
manager of the traffic department of one of the best 
organized roads in this country answers that a 
railroad under normal physical conditions, in nor- 
mal times, can well afford to transport lumber at a 
rate of % a cent a ton per mile. 

This rule if applied to eastern Kansas would practically 
cut our rate in two. And why should it not be applied to 
Kansas? Yellow pine is hauled by the various roads to 
Kansas City, Chicago, Omaha and other intervening points 
for this figure. Why not to Kansas and Oklahoma? Where 
do you find a roadbed so level and so inexpensive? Where 
do you find a territory that offers larger return shipments? 
Where do you find a state, outside of Texas and Missvurl, 
that consumes more yellow pine? Where along their lines 
do they carry a larger volume of lumber than over these 
roads? She stands third in the United States in the con- 
sumption of yellow pine. ‘The forests of the south are at 
her doors; nature has placed her the nearest neighbor to 
the states that produce the lumber: every foot of lumber 
that she uses in building up her prairie farms and homes 
has to be hauled into the state. She now is and will con- 
tinue to be the largest purchaser of the product of the 
forests of the south, and yet the roads fail to recognize not 
only her physical = but all these other details, and 
charge her a rate higher than any of her sister states. 

This excessive rate charge is further aggravated by the 
fact that it comes to us in the nature of a discrimination. 
Let us notice a few points to illustrate: 

Take a case in connection with the Missouri Pacific. The 
rate from the south to Coffeyville is 23 cents; Winfield, 94 
miles west, has a 2814-cent rate, an advance of 5% cents, 
or 12 mills per ton per mile. Kansas City, 189 miles, has 
a rate of 23 cents—no advance. 

What determines the rate to Winfield? She is located 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on the direct line 
south, and her shortest distance from the place of shipment 
is by the Santa Fe road south or ~ J the Missouri Pacific. 
Yet her rate is made up of two definite rates, (1) The Mis- 
souri Pacific or the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to Kausas 
City, and (2) an additional rate from Kansas City to Win- 
fleld—one law to make rates to Missouri and other states 
and another law to make rates to Kansas points. 

Again, the rate to Yates Center via the Missouri Pacific 
is 23 cents to El Dorado, 67 miles west, 28% cents, an 
advance of 5% cents, or 16% mills per ton per mile. 
Kansas ve 128 miles north, no advance; St. Joseph, 198 
miles north, no advance; Omaha, 332 miles north, no 
advance. 

The rates to Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha are deter- 
mined on the basis of the shortest distance along any line of 
route from the point of shipment to the place of destina- 
tion. The rates to El Dorado and Winfield by the longest 
conventional distance by which the roads possibly could, but 
never do, route lumber. 

Take a case in point over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas: 
The rate to Parsons is 23 cents. To Emporia, 95 miles in a 
direct line, 28% cents, an advance of 5% cents, or 11 mills 
per ton per mile; Kansas Citv. 137 miles in a direct line, no 
advance; Sedalia, 160 miles in a direct line, no advance; 
Hannibal, 802 miles in a direct line, no advance. 

Take a case in point over the Rock Island. To Wichita 
the rate is 30 cents. To Topeka, 155 miles farther, 26 
cents, 4 cents less; Lincoln, Neb., 320 miles farther, 24 
cents, 6 cents less; Omaha, Neb., 377 miles farther, 23 cents, 
7 cents less. 

Take the action of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
again. They make their lumber rate from Kansas City west 
and haul the lumber all the way from Oklahoma east, over 
the same line. The farther they haul the lumber the less 
they charge. Their rates are made in inverse ratio to tne 
distance they haul the stuff. 

These cases can be multiplied indefinitely in and out of 
the state. Now, whatever justification if any the railroads 
may see and offer for these arbitrary and discriminating 
rates, and for the application for these arbitrary and con- 
flicting rules applied in making these rates, their patrons, 
viewing this matter from the standpoint of common sense, 
fail to see pend justice in them or excuse for them. These 
rates are neither reasonable nor uniform, and it seems the 
cut and slash method to make money where you can ana 


lay it on where you can, is a stronger factor in determin. 
ing them than the principle of justice and fair treatment of 
the - whose patronage builds up the business of our public 
carriers. 

Another reason why we think our rates should be reduced 
lies in the fact that the kind of service required to haul 
lumber is less expensive than that required for most other 
commodities. We can use almost any kind of car; the lum- 
ber is moved at the convenience of the road without any 
other loss than delay; the cost of loading and unloading is 
borne by the consignor and the consignee; the payment of 
freight is in large amounts and is always cash, consequently 
free from losses peculiar to other lines of business; the risk 
is the minimum compared with the hauling of other com. 
modities, such as live stock, grain and other goods even 
more perishable; no suits confront the roads for the adjust- 
ment-of losses; besides, the distribution of the lumber trade 
in the south extends over the entire year and over the entire 
territory traversed north and south; the southern lumber. 
men are not dependent on winter snows for logging pur- 
poses; their stocks are always full unless depleted through 
the channels of trade. The ey aye A intervening between 
Kansas and the southern forests is rich in natural resources; 
every foot of it affords a large amount of traffic in both 
directions. These considerations ought to be strong factors 
in determining our railroad rates. 


Relations of Lumber to Freight. 


Another consideration is the relative values of lumber 
and the freight. There are few commodities handled by 
the railroads in which the freight forms so large a propor- 
tion of the total value of the shipment as in the case of 
yellow pine lumber. This proportionate relation has greatly 
increased in favor of the railroads since the first shipments 
of yellow pine. 

In 1885 yellow pine common lumber was worth delivered 
in central Kansas from $18.50 to $19 a thousand; floor- 
ing and finish from $25 to $27 a thousand, delivered on a 
27%-cent rate. The freight was 65 percent of the value 
of the lumber at the mill. 

In 1900 yellow pine common lumber was worth from $14.50 
to $16.50 a thousand and flooring and finish from $21 to $24 
delivered on a 80-cent rate. The freight is worth 100 per- 
cent of the value of the lumber at the mill. This advance 
in the relative yg oy of freight cost over lumber cost 
is brought about by the fact that the freight has -never 
fluctuated with the price of lumber. ‘The freight rates have 
been fixed and established during all these years, while tne 
bottom has at times fallen out of yellow pine lumber, but 
just as soon as yellow pine took an upward tendency, although 
it never reached the price in force when the yellow pine rate 
was established, the railroads promptly advanced their 
freight charges 10 percent. 

This advance in freight is made in the face of the fact 
that yellow pine timber lands have appreciated from 50 
cents to $12 an acre; in face of the fact that their traffic 
in both directions has multiplied many hundred fold; in 
the face of the fact that the distance has been shortened 
over 80 percent and the time for transporting a car two 
weeks. he operators of the south have invested enormous 
amounts of money in lands and equipment and they have 
reduced the cost of production to the minimum, and as a 
result of competition have given the retail dealer and the 
consumer better products for less money. 

The railroads, on the other hand, so far as Kansas and 
Oklahoma are concerned, have steeled their hearts and have 
arbitrarily advanced their rates instead of reducing them, 


Evils of Discrimination. 


There is another point to which I desire to draw your 
attention, and that is as to the nature of the twenty-three 
counties in Kansas against which the railroads have directed 
their shafts of discrimination without mercy and without 
fear of consequences. These counties were already suffering 
the evils of a 5%4-cent discrimination, and instead of having 
their rate advanced 1 cent a hundred pounds, like other 
points east and north, their rate was advanced 2% cents, 
raising the discrimination from 5% to 7 cents and now again 
reducing it to 56% cents. 

do not see what special cause led the roads to this unwar- 
ranted act. These twenty-three counties give to the railroads 
of Kansas one-half of all their traffic in the state of Kansas. 
In 1899 they yielded 18,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 45 per- 
cent of the entire crop of the state; 85,000,000 bushels of 
corn, or 40 percent of the entire "3 of the state ; 12,000,000 
bushels of oats, or 50 percent of the entire crop of the 
state; $20,000,000 worth of live stock for transportation, 
4 percent of entire state; $12,000,000 worth of salt, prac- 
tically the entire output of the state; 50,000 tons of plaster, 
one-fourth of the entire state; 220,000 tons of coal, and 
other commodities in like proportion too numerous to 
mention. 

This territory is not only a large consumer of lumber, 
coal, implements and other outside products but it is rich in 
natural resources and the outgoing freight brings about an 
equilibrium which is both desirable and profitable to the 
railroads operating in this section of Kansas. 

We shall not take time to argue the ey of white pine 
competition because this is a thing of the past. There is 
- competition in Kansas between yellow pine and white 
pine. 

We contend in conclusion (1) that Kansas and Oklahoma 
rates are too high for the service rendered; (2) that Kan- 
sas rates are discriminating, both between points in the 
state and points beyond the state; (3) that the basis on 
which rates ‘are fixed varies between Kansas and outside 
points, greatly to the detriment of our state; (4) that 
Kansas has reached that stage in yellow pine shipment 
where her right ought to be recognized, and she should 
not be called upon to pay a rate higher than that paid by 
points more remote. 

We contend that a 23-cent blanket rate for the eastern 
200 miles square of the state and a graduated rate for the 
western half of the state would be fair and equitable to 
the roads and its patrons, This is in conformity with the 
policy adopted by the roads in shipping Pacific coast lumber 
and shingles and also in the shipment. of yellow pine, differ- 
ing in that it does away with discrimination in the state 
and places us on an equality with points outside of the state. 
It works no hardship or injustice to the railroads; it prac- 
tically means a 23-cent rate to Emporia, Kan., which is 
the central point of this territory. 

These are some of the _potate your committee brought to 
the attention of the traffic managers of the various roads 
operating in Kansas and Oklahoma. Your committee labored 
under serious disadvantages. 

The rates to Kansas and Oklahoma are still open to severe 
criticism and I trust this body of men, representing a good 
share of the intelligence and the capital of a great state 
and territory, will continue to appeal to the intelligence 
and justice of these public carriers until they shall receive 
the same fair treatment given to other sections and states. 

ores oer" 


A very interesting case lately tried in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., involves the ownership of 56,000 acres of virgin 
forest and the settlement of the boumdary lines of 
several Adirondack counties. The plaintiff is Edward 
H. Litchfield, of Brooklyn, who brings suit against 
George W. Sisson, of the A. Scherman Lumber Company, 
of Potsdam, N. Y., for trespassing on the lands of the 
former. The land in question is a strip six miles long and 
one and one-half miles wide, the real issue being to 
determine its title. The case will be carried to the 
court of appeals, whichever side is successful, as 4 
large amount of valuable timber is at stake. : 
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CENTRAL IOWANS IN CONVENTION. 





Annual Meeting of the Central lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Finances [Make a Good 
Showing— An Improvisation of Officers— Pertinent Advice from an Expert Adviser 
—Farmers’ Yards and Other Matters Discussed—The Attendance. 





Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 22.—When the meeting was 
called to order in Turner hall this morning the absence 
of officers rendered the situation rather ludicrous. 
President Hoag, it was said, was sick, a family affliction 
had kept Vice President Brockenhausen away and Sec- 
retary Greef was im California. M. Kahler, of Traer, 
was called to the chair and A. L. Murray acted as secre- 
tary. 

Vollowing the appointing of the usual committees the 
chairman announced that the room was full of orators 
and that the time had come for them to win laurels. 
D. E. Baker sprang to his feet, but evidently his cour- 
age failed and he sat down. A. W. Morse, representa- 
tive of the Northwestern associatiom, being called upon, 
explained some of the workings of that organization. 
The association has nearly 1,800 yards in its member- 
ship. He touched on the mutual insurance question, 
explaining how money was saved by insurimg in the 
Lumbermen’s. He made at least one convert, for a 
yard man soon after walked up to the desk and said 
he wanted to take out a certificate and marry the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Morse spoke of the proposed coal asso- 
ciation, predicting that on July 1, the date on which 
the association is expected to begin business, there will 
be 500 members. The gentleman’s talk throughout was 
able and interesting. 

At this juncture the chairman said he was hungry, 
that for him it was past eating time as it was five 
minutes after moon, and asked some kind hearted indi- 
vidual to move for an adjournment. The room was full 
of such people, and with. the injunction from the chair 
to permit no temptation to keep a member of the asso- 
ciation away from the afternoon session recess was taken 
until 2 o’clock. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Wher the meeting was again called to order the at- 
tendance had so swollen as to render it necessary to 
secure more seating capacity. 

Mr. Murray read Secretary Greef’s report, which was 
in part as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 

Another year brings us again to a milestone in the exist- 
ence of this association. Have we profited by the chances 
that have been made possible, to a great extent at least, by 
the good effects of united work and peaceful action? If 80, 
what have you each one done to help keep up this benevolent 
order? How many non-members have you each one tried to 
induce to join our forces? Judging from lack of reports 
made to me I fear most of you have thought only of self and 
did scarcely anything in the way of educating these outsiders. 

Can we hope to accomplish the best results in this way? 

* * * 

During the past year I was at home in Eldora only about 
half the time, and the association work done by me was al- 
most entirely in the way of correspondence. Some of you no 
doubt think that our association has run itself largely, and I 
confess that the work of our organization in many parts of 
our district seems to be moving along so smoothly that our 
doing more than is necessary to continue it seems useless. 
Therefore it seems to me in asking you each one to con- 
tribute your annual dues it must by many of you be consid- 
ered as a sort of indemnity or something that you could have 
in case of a “breaking out,” as it were. However, some of 
our members, I am sorry to state, have again during the past 
year seemed to have looked upon this association as a self 
supporting institution, one that can be run without any ex- 
pense to them at least. ‘To them let me say that after sub- 
scribing to our declarations it would seem only fair and right 
for each to fulfill them. * * * While our annual receipts 
for “dues paid” are again in excess of our “paid out for ex- 
pense” account, still even this gives none either right or 
license for non-payment of dues when called upon to do so. 

I ask you at your executive session to take up the matter 
of change of eee in our list “D.” If a majority of you 
after due deliberation conclude that any changes should be 
made your succeeding secretary should be so notified to the 
end that he may again notify each member of the general 
pao gan of what may be known as universal list “BH” by 
your body. 

I attended a meeting of lumber secretaries held in Chicago 
last December and I believe helped adopt a scheme whereby 
the acts of certain dealers in supplying ammunition to bom- 
bard many of our members with will be made a dangerous 
practice, as well as further to regulate some of their unbusi- 
nesslike doings, and within the next year it is believed pos- 
sible that by its aid peace can again be restored in the few 
places in our district where chaos reigns, 

<7 a = 

Our membership has about held its own during the past 
year, While we have added quite a number we have also 
lost both by going out of trade and otherwise, and unless 
some others take better heed of section 10 of our by-laws 
we will advocate the taking up of their several cases by our 
board of directors for proper adjustment and our present 
membership may suffer more loss in numbers. 

I read with a great deal of pleasure the three able papers 
that no doubt some of you heard read at the last annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. I 
fully coneur in what each sald, but especially want. to call 
your attention to what Messrs. McQuaid and Saley said re- 
garding your duties toward our association. 

Our receipts for the past year were $231. Our total 
expenses for the same time were $182.69. This surplus, added 
to our balance on hand at the beginning of the Pig? leaves 
us a balance in the hands of our treasurer of $161.65, all of 
which will be verified by the report of your committee’ on 
examination of secretary and treasurer’s books today. 

After having submitted the question to each of our board 
of directors, it was by a majority of them decided that Des 
Moines would be the better place to hold this meeting in. 

hope that all our members in the somewhat behind west- 
ern end of our district have used extra exertions toward in- 
ducing those who have so far failed to join our associatien to 
do so at this meeting, and that the meeting will develop an 
enlarged roster of memberatfe, 

, I want again to thank all of you for your many courtesies 
shown to me during my several times as your secretary and 
especially to thank our board of directors for their wise 
counsel so ee given to me in times of need. 

That the past year has been one of prosperity to many of 
you I am vain enough to believe is due largely to the fact 
$ your having done business as sensible men should always 

o, without friction, and my earnest hope is that the years 


to come will never see the old-fashioned “game of grab” in 
vogue again. 

The auditing committee reported that no reflection 
could be cast on Treasurer Rath’s books. The books 
showed a balance on hand of $344.34. 


Election of Officers. 


The committee on nomimations announced as their 
choice: President, B. L. Wills, Webster City; vice 
president, F, L. Howe, Radcliff; treasurer, Andrew Rath, 
Ackley; secretary, C. E. Greef, Eldora. For directors to 
succeed those whose terms had expired: Fred H. Mumm, 
Ames; A. Jackson, Waterloo; F. W. Brackhauser, Tama. 
Evidently there was no difference of opinicn in this 
matter, and the entire ticket was elected without a 
scratch. 

Chairman Kahler said there was a man with them 
who, if they didn’t all know they ought to, and intro- 
duced Mr. Saley, representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. ‘The hubbub that followed was embarrassing. 
When the speaker could make himself heard he said 
he had thought of saying a few words about “One of 
Iowa’s,” and spoke verbatim, as reported by himself, 
as follows: 

“One of lowa’s.” 


A few weeks ago when the train on which I was going 
north stopped in Billy Rath’s town that young gentleman 
hastily came on the car to bid a school ma'am goodbye, and 
seeing me asked if I was going to attend the meeting of the 
Central Iowa association in Des Moines. I told him I 
thought not, as there was a conflict of dates and that I was 
due elsewhere. That joke is ineffective as Billy is not here. 
{Laughter.] You also remember that the Freee of your 
meeting was first pitched in Marshalltown, and a little later 
it was announced in the paper I have the honor to represent 
that the date of the meeting had been changed. It was 
afterward announced that you would bring the meeting to 
Des Moines, and then by some hocus pocus it was stated in 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN that you would 
hold forth in Davenport. [Laughter.] But these little in- 
congruities should not annoy us. ‘The conflict in dates 
cleared up, and after locating the meeting in so many towns 
here we are in the city that was made famous by the citi- 
zenship of Deacon Ewing. [Laughter and applause.] That 
joke is also lost, as the deacon, I was just told, is in Phila- 
delphia. Last night when the rest of you were watching the 

selles of New York kick up their heels at the Foster, Mr. 
Willis and I were in the hotel, improving our minds. [Voice 
in the audience, “Improving their minds!’’] Yes, by talking 
about lumber and other things. Your future president asked 
me this conundrum, which he said he borrowed from Chaun- 
cey Depew, but that he generally shoved it out as his own: 
“If a barrel weighs eleven pounds what can you fill it with 
that will make it lighter?” I guessed for half an hour and 
then he said, “Holes!” If I get along as I have started there 
will be so many holes in this talk that it will be a good deal 
lighter than at the start I intended it should be. [Loud 
laughter.] Or rather not so heavy as you expected it would 
be. [Laughter.] 

There are larger associations than this, but none that has 
better material. I doubt if any men have done more to push 
association work along than have Messrs. Greef, Moore, 
Baker and Bryant, and they are all members of the Central. 
Those gentlemen have worked day and night, without hope of 
recompense farther than the protection of their own business. 
All these years no effort has been too laborious for them, and 
everywhere in association circles their opinions have been 
sought and respected. I wish that every association had 
such men. 

Then I think we are pgm a pretty good retail ter- 
ritory, thank you. It is the center of the banner retail state 
of the union. This statement will go undisputed by whole- 
sale dealers and traveling salesmen. The value of the state 
as a lumber consumer, and the ability of the purchasers of 
lumber to pay their debts, are widely known. I am asked 
every week, often several times a week, to name a desirable 
yard that is for sale. These inquiries come from territory 
bounded on the west by the farther line of Nebraska, the 
Atlantic coast on the east, south as far as Arkansas extends, 
north to the limit of the retail country, and the desire of the 
majority of these men is to locate in Iowa. I feel proud 
every day of r life that I am a citizen of this great state. 

As Iowa is the banner retail state so she is doing more in 
the association line than any other. In the great Northwest- 
ern association I think she is more than ae her own. 
Drop Iowa out of that association and it would leave a big 
hole. I could name association workers by the score who 
would be sadly missed. And how many associations the 
state herself has I confess I don’t know. try to keep an eye 
on the associations of the west but lowa is too rapid for me. 
The other day a meeting of the Eastern Iowa was held in 
Clinton, and until I heard the meeting was in session I would 
not hesitate to have sworn there was no such association in 
existence. Of these associations the Southwestern holds a 
really great meeting. ‘The Central does not lack much of 
being all right. Another association holds a good meeting up 
in Brother Frudden’s town. At Sioux City on the 7th of 
next month there will be held a convention which for snap 
will rival some of our state meetings. These associations 
named do not count them all. There are smaller ones— 
wheels within wheels all over the state. District associa- 
tions, county associations. And for what? It would be an 
insult to the Intelligence of the dealers gathered here to tell 
them what all these associations are for. It would be as 
senseless for me to tell you what food and clothes are for. 
It is sald the proof of the pudding is chewing the string, 
and we have chewed it. In Missouri this winter I met a 
lumberman from New York state and when I had told him 
something about our association work in Iowa he drawied 
out. “You rather run to associations up there.” “Yes,” said 
I, “we do, and we rather run to selling lumber and getting 
our pay for it. 

lowa Is the hot bed of associations, and I am pleased to be 
able to say that the object of these associations is to hold 
one another in line as well as to keep the poacher out. 
People abroad who may read this statement may think we 
are a rebellious lot of fellows to require so much controlling. 
No, we are not; but in this matter of respecting the rights 
of others we have become somewhat puritanical. We have 
well nigh become experts In seeing that this yard man, or 
that yard man, Is rightly treated by his neighbors. 
a man “holler,” and there Is an effort to assist him. In an- 
other state a man was pointed out to me who was so rich, 
and who had been so successful in securing trade, that he 
can not be induced to join an association. The association 
could be of no assistance to him, he said. He felt able to hoe 
his own row. All the more necessity was there that he 
should affillate with the association and thereby help the 
weak. If that man lived In central Iowa !f Brother Greef 
would not preach a little sermon to him that would make 
him ashamed of himself I am a poor guesser. 


Only let , 


After all, it is this assistance one to the other than makes 
life worth living. I believe it is one of the things which will 
build a ladder that will reach to the door of heaven. 

I am not of the opinion, my friends, that we will tire of 
this good work. —* by the way the association mercury 
stands the bulb rests in warm hands. The older workers may 
by and by want to stop to catch their breath, but their places 
will be taken by new blood. Young men who are splendid 
workers are in the field, and on their shoulders will fall the 
mantles. Years hence this association management wili be 
an easy matter, for the instinct of heredity will figure in it. 
Sons are learning it from their fathers and thus it will be 
pushed along down the grooves of time. 

My friends, I am sure we are mighty glad to meet to- 
gether, and let us all see to it that we are on hand next year. 
[Deep hush.] 

After the silence following Mr. Saley’s remarks was 
broken Mr. Baker, referring to Mr. Greef’s statement 
regarding back dues, said if members neglected to pay 
their dues it is oversight. He hoped the members who 
were in arrears would pay up. It is a good thimg to 
have a bank account, for we do not always know what 
will come at us, 

Chairman Kahler—Money is what makes the mare go, 
and it is what makes an association go. Were it not for 
the retail associations no yard man would be doing a suc- 
cessful business. 

Naming a town in the territory in which there had 
been trouble but which had been “fixed up,” he said: 

Those men are now better men, better Christians, and 
have more money in their wallets. What we want is to make 
money selling lumber. We want to buy things for the 
babies—we who have them—and you who have not ought to 
have them. 

Mr. Kahler stated that if those who were not mem- 
bers would try the benefits of the association for one 
year and were mot satisfied, he would pay their dues— 
a proposition that was afterward repeated by Mr. 
Bryant, of Cedar Falls. 

The chairman called upon Mr. Carney, of Grinnell, 
requesting him to speak in United States and not in 
Latin. Ima rich Irish brogue Mr. Carney said, “I niver 
spoked in Latin in all me life, but always in Dootch.” 
Then Mr. Carney sprung the topic of the afternoon dis- 
cussion by asking how ruimous competition can be kept 
out. 

A warm talk followed in which Messrs. Kahler, Bryant, 
Mineah, Carney, Baker and Young took part. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that no compromise should be 
made with those men whose business it is to start yards 
for the purpose of being bought out. “They are black- 
mailers, and it is a foolish practice to pay blackmail,” 
said Mr. Bryant. “If a man opens a yard in our 
towns let us offer him the good hand of fellowship, 
and if he will not accept it then go for him as hard 
as we can and as fast as we can.” said Mr.Carney. 

The subject of farmers’ yards incidentally coming up, 
Mr. Kahler said they had proved short lived. A far- 
mer’s yard has the same right to sell lumber others have, 
but they are comceived by men who want fat salaries 
themselves, a fact that should be explained to those 
who are about to engage in the undertaking, 

: Mr. Baker, speaking of the “blackmailers,” thought 
just as Mr. Bryant did. If there was such a case in 
his town he should feel it was his duty to stand a little 
grief. 

Mr. Young got the floor long enough to proudly an- 
nounce im a humorous speech that he was grandpa, 
and the chairman suggested that he induce the grand- 
son to the join the association at once. 

Mr. Baker—Friend Kahler is an aristocuss, and if per- 
mitted to do so he will hold that chair the whole year. 
Where is President Willis? Let him take the chair. 

President Willis said he was not aware he was presi- 
dent. He had been out in the city attending to a little 
business, and as he came in the hall he heard himself 
slandered by the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN—but farther than that he was not aware that 
any liberties had been taken with his name. He was 
informed that he had been awarded first honors and 
Messrs, Kahler and Carney conducted him to the chair. 

The new president, first expressing himself of a few 
pleasantries, said he would do all he could to push the 
good work along. 

Mr. Morse in another little talk spoke of the service 
the lumber press is to the associations of the country, 
paying certain workers on the papers and the papers 
themselves a high eulogy. He said the proposed ban- 
quet to be given by the retail trade to the traveling 
salesmen and wholesale dealers in Minneapolis in 1902 
is bound to go and that it will be a hummer. 

Listening to a talk about a banquet the crowd got 
hungry and following brief remarks by Messrs, Finkbine, 
of Des Moines, and Rath, of Ackley, a motion was made 
and unanimously seconded that the meeting adjourn. 


The Attendance. 


D. T. Summers, Muscatine Sash & Door Co., Muscatine. 

R. T. Frost, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Mitchell, Toledo Lumber Co., Toledo. 

A. BE. Budlong, Toledo Lumber Co., Toledo. 

F, W. Barnes, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
<a ay 

. R. Veitch, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
Minneapolis, Minn. “ = 

Andrew Roth, Sieive. 

bm W. Phillips, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Co., Mus- 
catine. 

D. KE. Baker, Baker & Howard, Traer. 

A. W. Morse, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

George 8S. Lane, Webster City. 

Cc. A. Finkbine, Des Moines. 

Fred H. Munn, H. L. Munn & Son, Ames. 

Thomas Arnold, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock 
Island, Ill. 
m L .Benway, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, 


J. H. Woods, J, H. Woods & Co., Ankeny. 

A. L. Stebleton, J. H. Woods & Co., Ankeny. 

J. W. Brown, Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook. 

F. B, Wetherell, Carr & Adams Co., Dubuque. , 
W. A. Bryant, jr.. W. A. Bryant & Sons Co., Waterloo. 
Warren Brown, Waterloo Lumber Co., Waterloo. 

J. W. Young, Webster City. 
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Cc. H. Clifton, Woodstock. 

J. O. French, Maxwell. 

George W. Voss, Voss & Son, Belle Plaine. 

H. W. Hogue, Shevlin-Carpenter Company, Marshallton. 
B. J. Carney, Carney Bros., Grinnell. 

W. A. Neil, Neil Bros., Kamrar. 

M. H. West, Altoona. 

H. E. Fardal, Stanhope. 

Fred 8. Whiting, Waukee Lumber Co., Waukee. 
Bh. L. Ericson, BE. L. Ericson & Co., Stony City. 
B. D. Mineah, E. D, Mineah & Co., Eagle Grove. 


M. J. Browning, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines. 
M. L. Chapman, Farley-Loetscher Manufacturing Co., Du- 
buque. 


Fred Loesch, Mingo. 

A. F. Beckman, B. L. Willis Lumber Co., Stony City. 

B. L. Willis, B. L. Willis Lumber Co., Webster City. 

BH. H. Deeval, Deeval & Bartlett, Maxwell, 

Cc. 8. Thorp, Bondurant. 

F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine. 

Charles H. Jasper, Newton. 

Harry Pierce, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

Harry V. Scott, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

John W. Lioyd, Barret Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

8S. A. Rush, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Cambridge. 

A. C. Voss, Voss Lumber Co., Jewell. 

J. W. Anderson, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

W. G. Weart, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines. 

H. A. Pauls, H. A. Pauls & Co., Cambridge. 

Met L. Saley, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Arthur Aldritt, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

M. Kahler, Kahler & Wood, Traer. 

H. A. Strube, Ewing & Jewitt, Des Moines. 

J. H. Larsen, Slater. 

J. J. Oliver, Kelley. 

A. L. Murray, Greef Lumber Co., Eldora. 

W. A. Bryant, W. A. Bryant & Sons Lumber Co., Cedar 
Falls. 

John Bryant, W. A. Bryant & Sons Lumber Co., Waterloo. 





Salesmen’s Fourth Annual. 


Northwestern Traveling [en Hold a Short but 
interesting Session at Milwaukee— 
Election of Officers. 


The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s As- 
sociation was called to or- 
der in the club room of 
the Plankinton house, Mil- 
waukee, on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. First 
Vice President Edward 
Mendsen, of Chicago, pre- 
sided in the absence of the 
president, H. L. Tibbits, 
who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The following applica- 
tions for membership were 
presented and the appli- 
cants were duly elected: 

William Ridd, Carr, Ryder 
& Adams Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

8S. W. Chambers, "North- { 
western Lumber Company, 
Hudson, Wis. 

H. B. McArthur, Gould 
Manufacturing Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

George 8S. Patterson, Gould 
Manufacturing Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. B. Starrett, Ross Lumber Company, Arbor Vite, Wis. 

Lewis H. Dodd, True & True Company, Chicago. 

J. A. Johnson, John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, 








Wis. 

Albert BE, Ahrens, True & True Company, Chicago. 

Albert I, Kellogg, Northwestern Lumber Company, Hay- 
ward, Wis. 

Fred D, Timlin, Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

Ira D. Potts, Cream City Sash and Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, 

W. J. Tabor, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 


Mr. Snell suggested that as the secretary would be 
busy on many matters, Mr. Boutelle should take a side 
table and attend to the receipt of dues, a proposition 
that was duly adopted. 

The following were proposed for honorary membership 
and were on motion declared elected: 


Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Montreal River Lumber Company, Gile, Wis. 
Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 

Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, Gile, Wis. 


The minutes of the last meeting, held at Madison, 
Wis., on October 5, 1900, were read and approved. 


Those Present, 


George W. Mason, Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Edward Mendsen, Chicago. 

A. B. Carson, Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis. 

FF. N. Snell, H Zech & Co., Milwaukee. 


beau, Wis. x 
BR. Blaisdell, Fenwood Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 
J. J. Tully, Milwaukee. 
H. N. Hart, Alex. Stewart amber Compeny, Wausau, Wis. 
F. M. Hart, C. A. Goodyear, Tomah, Wis. 
W. F. Kellogg, Centralia Lumber Company, Centralia, 


is. 

F. BE. Worden, Oshkosh, Wis. 
, “ey Ketridge, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Evans- 
on, Ill. 

Met L. Saley, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

John F. Hayden, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

L. E. Fuller, AMprican LUMBERMAN, Chicago.. 

8. D. Pine, AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 

F, B. Locke, Gilkey & Anson Company, Merrill, Wis. 

W. EB. aoa Milwaukee. 

A. B. Ahrens, True & True Company, Chicago. 
John F. Ahrens, ‘lrue & True pene Chicago. 
ein’ FB. Kelm, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
A. W. Willis, Cream City Sash and Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, 


R. L. Jones, Cream City Sash and Door Company, Mil- 


waukee. 
‘ William Ridd, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 
owa. 
S. W. Chambers, Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

George J. Powell, Salsich & Wilson, Star Lake, Wis. 

W. R, Mackenzie, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, 
Madison, Wis. 

John D. Attley, George E. Wood Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago. 

C. 8. Corse, Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 


Election of Officers. 


The next in order was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and C. B. Boutelle, of Dodgeville, Wis., 
placed in nomination for president Frank E. Worden, 
of Oshkosh, and there being no other candidates, upon 
motion the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of 
the association and Mr. Worden was declared elected. 

The following regular officers were also unanimously 
elected: 

First Vice President—A. W. Willis, Milwaukee. 

Second Vice President—C, B. Boutelle, Dodgeville. 

Director for Three Years—Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. 

Director for Two Years—Frank M. Hart, Tomah. 

Secretary and Treasurer—A, B. Carson, Milwaukee. 

The incoming president, Mr. Worden, was then 
escorted to the chair by Messrs. Snell and Boutelle and 
in accepting the presidency said that he appreciated 
very much the honor conferred upon him and considered 
it an expression of the good will of the members of the 
association. 

On motion Messrs. Snell and Corse were appointed a 
committee of two to draw up resolutions of sympathy 
for the recent illness of P. F. Ahrens, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
who is at present at a hospital in Chicago, and the 
secretary was instructed to forward the resolutions to 
him at Chicago. 

The treasurer read his report as follows: 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Cash received for dues and membership... .$103.00 
Paid out ON VOUCREP cc cscccccecvovecece 70.99 
REDON OG Co n5's 54.005 20h sageca vies $ 32.01 


This on motion was accepted. The secretary then 
read a communication from Rousseau & Shepard, of 
Chelsea, Wis., who had been members of the associa- 
tion as salesmen but two or three years ago had gone 
into the wholesale business, asking that the name of 
their firm be enrolled among the honorary members, and 
upon motion this was done. 


Some Pertinent Debate. 


The subject of the commission on carload sales was 
brought up and was spoken to by Messrs. Snell and 
Priestley. This subject had been referred to frequently 
at previous meetings of the association. Mr. Priestley 
favored an increase in the commission, as he said that 
while the quantity of lumber shipped in a car had 
doubled in recent years the commission had remained 
the same. 

Mr. Mackenzie favored the starting of a general move- 
ment in favor of uniform action among salesmen’s 
associations in various territories for the purpose of 
securing certain reforms, and to that end moved that an 
organization committee be appointed by the chair to 
carry forward the work. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. Snell moved that when the new books of consti- 
tution and by-laws are printed they include the order 
of business and list of standing committees. Carried. 

Messrs. L. E. Fuller, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and John F. Hayden, of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, were called on for speeches and responded briefly. 

A vote of thanks was on motion tendered to the man- 
agement of the Plankinton house for courtesies. 


Tags and the Midsummer Outing. 


Mr. Snell reported for the committee appointed last 
summer on the subject of grip tags. He said that the 
committee, after due deliberation, had accepted the offer 
made by the Schwab Stamp & Seal Company and had 
ordered 100 grip tags, with the name of the association 
on the front side and of the member on the reverse. 
The committee had also ordered 250 badges for the 
members of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be distributed among them as a souvenir of 
the meeting. 

After the members had been given an opportunity to 
secure their grip tags, the question of where to hold 
the next midsummer outing was brought up. 

F, A. Fuller, of Oshkosh, in a style that bespoke the 
true orator, promised that if the members of the asso- 
ciation would select Oshkosh as the place of their next 
outing the lumbermen, sash and door manufacturers and 
citizens of that beautiful spot would do all sorts of 
things to them. Mr. Fuller’s speech so completely hyp- 
notized the meeting that when Mr. Priestley moved and 
Mr. Mackenzie seconded a resolution that the next 
outing be held in Oshkosh there was not a dissenting 
voice, 

On motion it was decided that the president, Mr. 
Worden be made chairman of the outing committee. 

The president announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees: 

rganization—F. BH, ~ N. - 
aie, 5 Pilestiey, ot 8, Corse." 2 Snell, W. R. Macken 
ress—A. B, Carson, George J. 7. 
Hart, 8. i Clinton.” - e 2 ei W. T. Rice, H. N. 
road—W. F. Kellogg, EB. 
Robert ‘iackburn, John’ i Munger sdell, George W. Mason, 
el—J. J. Tully, W. F. 
w. H. Collins, A. McGowan, wean: Hey 2, eeipeapee, 


Summer Outing—F. BH. Worden, F. A. Fuller, le 
Harmon, Clyde O. Davis, F. EB. Locke. en 


No further business being presented the meeting 
adjourned. 


—___. 


Notes of the Session. 


Frank Snell, who was chairman of the grip tag com- 
mittee, performed his duties in connection with that 
committee to the entire satisfaction of everybody. The 
action of the committee in providing badges for the 
retailers was a most gracious one and was greatly appre- 
ciated by the members of the association who were pres- 
ent. The badge presented to the retailers was a duplicate 
of the grip tag, having the addition of a red ribbon and 
surmounted by a bronze pin bar. On the ribbon were 
printed these words: “Retailer’s 11th, our 4th Annual 
Meeting, February 26, 1901, Milwaukee.” The gift of 
these handsome badges was suitably recognized by reso- 
lution at the retailers’ meeting. 


C. W. Croty, of Tomah, one of the organizers of the 
salesmen’s association, was unable to be present at the 
meeting on account of sickness. Mr. Croty is now the 
manager of the sales department of the Medford Hem- 
lock Company, dealer in hemlock and hardwood lumber, 
and still makes his headquarters at Tomah. He reports 
having had a splendid trade in his specialties during the 
past several weeks. 


“Kit” Carson, who has efficiently served the traveling 
men’s association as secretary during the past several 
years, had it in mind to refuse to serve another term, 
but “Kit” has proved the right man in the right place 
to such an extent that the members would not hear of his 
retiring from the position and he was unanimously re- 
elected. Although he lost his grip containing his hair 
restorer and mustache curler, he was not permitted to 
lose his grip on the association, 





The New President. 

In the election of Frank E. Worden, of Oshkosh, to the 
presidency of the association its members have reflected 
credit upon themselves as well as upon the organization. 
Mr. Worden is one of the charter members of the associa- 
tion and during the past four years has represented the 





PRESIDENT FRANK B. WORDEN, of Oshkosh, Wis. 


Oshkosh Log & Lumber Company at Oshkosh in dis- 
posing of its stock to the trade. He also does an exten- 
sive wholesale lumber business on his own account and is 
thoroughly posted on the trade of the northwest. That 
he is an excellent presiding officer was aptly demon- 
strated after he assumed the duties of his position during 


the meeting. He is conservative, a good business man and_ 


devoted to the interests of the association. With such a 
man at the head of its affairs the members feel assured 
of a continuation of the prosperity of the association 
during his term of office. 

PAP APALALSAASA 


SAMPLES OF SEASONABLE ACTIVITY. 


In sympathy with current operations generally, the 
MacKinnon Manufacturing Company, of Bay City, Mich., 
recently has been and is busy on a batch of orders of size 
to test the resources of even its comprehensively equipped 
plant. The company recently completed a tubular boiler 86 
inches in diameter by 18 feet long, with front, stack and 
all fixtures, for W. D. Young & Co., of West Bay City; a 
tubular boiler of similar diameter and 16 feet long, with 
stack and all fixtures, for the Kern Mamufacturing Com- 
pany, West Bay City; a tubular boiler of 72-inch diame- 
ter, 16-feet long, with stack and all fixtures, for Handy 
Bros., of West Bay City. Additional recent output from 
this plant included a self supporting steel plate stack 
12-foot diameter and 150 feet high, erected at Detroit, 
Mich.; fourteen storage tanks, each 12-foot diameter and 
25 feet long, shipped to Syracuse, N. Y.; water space bur- 
ner of 18-foot diameter, 72 feet high, for Salisbury, Md.; 
brick lined burner for Sandy Hill, N. Y.; a large number 
of tanks, boilers, beet flumes and special work for the 
various sugar and cement factories throughout Michigan. 
_ At the present time the MacKinnon company is engaged 
in building a 33-foot diameter, 108-foot high brick lined 
burner for Manistique, Mich.; a number of tanks and 
storage bins for the Bay City Brewing Company, Bay 
City, Mich. These, with a large amount of marine 
repairs and other work, keep a large force of men at 
work, The company machine shops, forging depart- 
ment and foundry are also well filled with a large amount 
of work in those lines, 
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BADGER STATE RETAILERS. 





Eleventh Annual Meeting at Milwaukee—A Large Attendance and Interesting Session— 
Leading Association Workers from Other States Pay a Visit—Papers Read by 
Literary Lumbermen—Prosperity of the Mutual Insurance 
Organization—New Officers Chosen. 





First Day’s Session. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 26.—The eleventh annual ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Association rooms, University building, under 
bright auspices here today. Clear skies, a bracing at- 
mosphere, a large attendance, a prosperous trade dur- 
ing the past year and the excellent work done by the 
association officials in behalf of the membership, all con- 
tributed to a most successful meeting. The importance 
of the subjects considered was also an attractive feature, 
and therefore as soon as the meeting was opened there 
were an eagerness and enthusiasm characterizing the 
proceedings that kept up the interest to the boiling 
point. Members of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash 
& Door Traveling Salesman’s Association were present 
in large numbers and their constant co-operation with 
the retailers’ organization was pleasantly referred to by 
the secretary and others. 

The presence of President J. T. McGrath, of Polo, 
Ill., and Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Capt. W. H. _Hunter, 
ex-president of the same body, and W. G. Hollis, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., who brought with them words of 
encouragement and greeting to their brethren of the 
Badger state, was also a most enjoyable feature of the 
occasion. 

The badges, which were at once handsome and taste- 
ful, were provided for the members of the retail asso- 
ciation by the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, and the thoughtful- 
ness of the traveling boys in furnishing this distinctive 
emblem was generally commented upon. It is safe to 
say that nowhere is there a more cohesive or loyal feel- 
ing existing between two separate bodies than is observed 
in the sentiment existing among the retailers and the 
salesmeri of Wisconsin. : 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 by Presi- 
dent W. F. Pierstorff, who read his annual address, as 
follows: 

President Pierstorff’s Address. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I stand here to 
greet so many of you, and welcome you to this, the eleventh 
finnual meeting of our association. 

We organized eleven years ago under many difficulties. 
for a long time it was a question whether we would stay 
the storm or fall back into the old ruts. But now with hard 
wotk and the assistance of other associations and the good 
wholesaler, not forgetting the traveling salesman, we stand 
today at the head of the list with a membership. of more 
f an two-thirds of the 360 retailers in the state of Wisconsin. 
t is trie we ought to have every retailer in this association 
for the good we have done for them; but if the members 
that do belong would live up to our rules better than they do 
our association would be still more prosperous. However, 
n many cases they cater to that class of wholesalers who 
will sell to them on a 50-cent cut and at the same time sell 
to “Tom, Dick and Harry” all over the country. If they 
would work to the end that the wholesaler who Is in harmony 
with our association should have the trade of our association 
members, {t would put things in much better shape with 
our organization. But notwithstanding all this we have done 
much good for the retailers of Wisconsin and much credit is 
due to the man who attends to our business—our worthy 
secretary. : 

Many claims have been settled satisfactorily during the 
past year. <A few are still pending. Some claims are brought 
> before us that ought not to be. It should be considered 
that where a large contractor, who does not feel like figur- 
ing with the local dealer, gets a job and has some wholesale 
concern ship into a town, it may be overlooked in many 
cases, but those who ship to local contractors in a place 
where there is a dealer are the ones we are after, and this 
is a practice which we have shut off to a great extent. 

I would suggest that the retailers of Wisconsin belonging 
to our association should arrange for a trip to the western 
coast this coming summer, not forgetting to invite the hon- 
orary wholesale members’ In order to do this some action 
should be taken at this meeting. I think it would be a 
grand trip to take at a small expense, and would be a benefit 
to the association. There is no reason why we cannot do 
what other associations are doing. 

I will say that the local associations that have been 
started throughont our state are not working In harmony 
as they ought to, and, of course, the members themselves are 
to blame. They are all too anxious to sell, regardless of 
what they make on a bill. If they would respect territory 
a little more and not want to do all the business of the 
country it would work better for them and would not make 
the trouble their present course makes, even in our state 
association. With the prosperous year we have just been 
through, and the prospects for the largest trade the country 
has ever seen, every member ought to be satisfied with the 
—— in his own territory and not ask for all the trade of the 
country. 

Our insurance company is in good shape, and has had 
hardly a loss since its organization. It is steadily gaining 
in membership and has a good sum in its treasury. But 
many of our members are slack in that they do not carry 
insurance {n our own company. It is the cheapest insurance 
ever offered In this country. This is because the old line In- 
surance companies offer them a bait by making a low rate 
to start with. They don’t realize that that rate has to be 
paid once a year, whereas In our company they deposit only 
that amount for three years and are assessed only a small 
part of what they deposit to pay the running expenses of 
our company. 

Gentlemen, I thank you and await your further pleasure. 


This was followed by the report of the secretary: 
Secretary Lachmund’s Report. 


At no time during my term of office as your secretary 
have I been privileged to pen my report on the work of the 
association for any one year with more satisfaction than in 
the record of the past year herewith presented to you. 

Taking into consideration that our operations as an asso- 
clation are limited to not exceeding 360 retail lumber yards, 
located within an area comprising less than half of the state, 
it is certainly encouraging to note that nearly 70 ner cent 
of that number are members of our association. Wisconsin 


can, therefore, claim the distinction of heading the list of 
— lumber dealers’ associations in percentage of mem- 
ership. 

We have added 44 new names to our list. During the year 
17 yards sold out and 5 more dropped for non-payment of 
dues, leaving a net gain in membership of 22. 

I am aware that the present membership list will show 
some inaccuracies in regard to the proper names of firms re- 
ported as members. This is occasioned by the neglect of the 
members to report pen to the secretary any change in 
the style of the firm. ou would, therefore, confer quite a 
favor on me if you will report any sale of a yard, dissolution 
of partnership, establishment of new yards or any other in- 
formation concerning your own business or that of your 
nelguet retail dealer, whether a member or not, which may 
assist me in compiling at all times an absolutely correct list 
of dealers in the state. 

The steadily increasing interest of the retailers of the 
state in our association is best shown by the numerous at- 
tendance at our annual. meetings. This is as it should be. 
Your presence in large numbers at our conventions serves to 
encourage all, and shows proper appreciation of the work of 
your board of directors, who spend their time in your interest 
without compensation. You ought to realize that it is a duty 
you owe to the association, as well as to yourself, to demon- 
strate oo yee resence your belief in its principles, and that 
you stand ready to give them your loyal support in both a 
moral and financial way. 

As the association grows it is most gratifying to observe 
that the number of complaints on account of infractions of 
association rules are not on the increase, nor has the nature 
of the complaints made during the past year, with few excep- 
tions, shown any disposition on the part of the wholesalers 
complained of to disregard openly the restrictions enacted 
for the protection of our members. It has afforded me great 
pleasure in being permitted to attend the annual meetings 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Chicago, Ill., as the representatives of our association, and 
I herewith wish to extend to both associations my hearty 
acknowledgments for the cordial welcome extended to me by 
their officers and members. 

At both meetings certain measures which were prepared by 
the secretaries, at their meetings at Buffalo, N. Y., in August, 
and at Chicago in December last, were broadly discussed and 
unanimously indorsed. These same recommendations will 
come up for discussion before you at a later session of this 
meeting and should receive f pon approval and adoption. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
sent an invitation to this association to be represented at its 
annual meeting in Pittsburg on March 6 and 7, by not to ex- 
ceed three delegates. As the retail associations are aiming 
to establish closer reciprocal relations between the two 
branches of the trade, it would seem but expedient that this 
association accept the said invitation. 

In my last annual report to you I recommended that a 
committee be appointed to look after our interests in case 
an attempt was made at the present session of the legislature 
to amend the lien laws of the state. I am informed that 
there is now a bill before the legislature for amending the 
lien law in a manner calculated seriously to impair the 
protection of the material men under that law, and I must 
again urge you to take the necessary steps to look after our 
interests at once. 

I have on several occasions before this taken the liberty 
to suggest that the association arrange for an outing of Its 
members similar to those taken by our sister associations or 
retail lumber dealers. A =~ to the exposition at Buffalo 
this coming summer would, it seems to me, afford a rare 
pr acy wea 4 for recreation and enjoyment to our members and 
their familfes, and no time should be lost in making the 
necessary arrangements for the trip, if you are inclined to 
favor my suggestion. 

I feel myself indebted to the board, as well as to those 
members with whom my duties as secretary have brought me 
in contact, for many acts of consideration and the generous 
support extended to me in the past. Our thanks are also 
due the traveling salesmen for their co-operation In securing 
the encouraging increase in our membership list. 


The treasurer then read his report: 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Balance on hand February 21....... 


«++-$ 564.84 
Received from secretary............ 


sees 1,078.77 


$1,643.61 
Disbursements as per vouchers...... 1,125.59 


Balance on hand.......... seee-$ 518.02 
This was referred to the auditing committee. 
The following committees were appointed: 


Resolutions—Chris. F. Mohr, Portage; J. Kellar, Beloit; F. 
Barnett, Ripon. 

“inditing——J. B. Laun, Kiel; C. Henningston, Oakfield; D. 
Dickinson, Beaver Dam. 

Constitution and By-Laws—Nels Holman, Deerfield; J. J. 
Gates, Doylestown; H. M. Hand, Plymouth. 


Constitutional Changes. 


The following amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws were offered and referred to the proper com- 
mittee: 


In case of any complaint that cannot be settled by corre- 
spondence between the parties and the secretary, the secre- 
tary shall at once notify the director nearest the party mak- 
ing the complaint, who shall proceed to the point where such 
dealer resides and make as far as possible a complete per- 
sonal investigation of the claim and submit to the secretary 
in writing his opinion of the justness of such complaint ; and 
if such complaint cannot be adjusted satisfactorily that the 
matter then lay over until the next regular or called meeting 
of the board of directors for action, 

The board offers following additional by-law: 

ssociation will not recognize the practice of any 
oF - dealer or manufacturer who ships lumber to con- 
sumers within the territory embraced within this association 
and then settles with non-members of this association in 
order to avold the payment of any claim made by one of our 
members, but said settlement must be made in accordance 
with Section 3. ’ 

At this juncture T. H. Earle, of Darlington, a po 
ular and prominent member of the association, made 
his entrance into the hall and was received with loud 
applause. 

PThe resident then introduced J. T. McGrath, of 
Polo, th, president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who spoke in part as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—It was 
not my intention when I came to this meeting to make a 


speech, nor did I expect to be called upon to do so, and will 
promise you that before I get through you will know I did 
not. However, there are some things that I have seen here 
today that please me. The one thing that I wish to call 
attention to first is the local association work. I don’t be- 
lieve there is one thing more of interest that every dealer 
should be interested in next to the state association than the 
local association. We have taken them up in the state of 
Illinois and the result has been remarkably beneficial. It is 
true we cannot eliminate all the difficulties that arise, but we 
have eliminated a good many of them and have gotten things 
in such working shape between neighboring dealers that 
there is not the friction there has been in the past. If you 
are not — a member of your local association you should 
lose no time in becoming one. It is the best thing, in my 
judgment, that you can do. It is also the best thing for your’ 
state organization as it is bound to increase its membership.. 
The section of the state where I live, five years ago was 
scarcely represented at an annual meeting of the state asso- 
ciation. and some others started the local association 
work, and today I think I can safely say that there is 
hardly a town, in fact hardly a dealer, who is not now a 
member of the association. I think I have said all that is 
necessary on that subject. [Applause.] 


Captain W. H. Hunter, of LaSalle, Ill., was then 
called upon to make a few remarks. He said: 


It is with pleasure that I greet you today, and am glad 
to be among you. It is always pleasant to be at a meeting 
of lumbermen where I have any acquaintances. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a class of men in all this broad land of ours 
that enjoy more of life’s benefits, of life’s pleasures than the 
lumbermen. I find them to be whole souled, hearty fellows. 
e .¢ I wish to say to you, gentlemen, that I am very glad 
indeed to hear such a magnificent report as your secretary 
has read today as to the condition of your association. I am 
proud of you. I am proud of the Wisconsin association. It 
makes a_ great deal of difference to us down in Illinois 
whether Wisconsin has a prosperous, up to date association, 
whether it is full fledged or a weakling. It is gratifying to 
us in Illinois to know that you are in such a flourishing con- 
dition. I congratulate your president and secretary on the 
good work that you have done and I wish to congratulate 
you members on your growth and prosperity. Your secretary 
spoke in his report of an invitation from the National Whole- 
salers’ Association to be represented at their meeting in 
March. This is a matter of great importance to you. at- 
ters will come before that convention that will cut a large 
figure later on in the work of this association. One of them 
will be the question of classification, the great rock upon 
which manufacturers and wholesalers, on the one side, and 
the retailers, on the other side, split. The question is 
whether a man be a contractor or elevator builder or some- 
thing of that kind is the proper person for the wholesaler to 
sell to. All of these things will be brought up, and the whole- 
salers have a plan whereby this matter and many others that 
are causing trouble between the wholesaler and retailer will 
be adjusted. The classification matter is one of vital im- 
portance to us—just whom we are to consider our trade and 
to whom the wholesaler can sell. 

Sie Again I want to say to you retailers here today 
to give more attention to your local associations. When you 
return home from this meeting and you have a neighbor 
who Is a competitor, go to him and tell him that you believe 
him to be as good, honest and fair a man as yourself and he 
I know will be satisfied to treat with you as you are with 
him. [Applause.] 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was called upon to make a few 
remarks and stated that he thought the local associa- 
tion work was one of the most important and that each 
and every section of the state should have its local asso- 
ciations, as in that way matters and conditions pertain- 
ing to those particular sections could be looked into and 
at the annual meeting of the state association such 
action could be taken as was necessary. He also touched 
upon the “poacher” question and said he believed it was 
slowly but surely becoming a thing of the past. He also 
called the attention of the members to the fact that they 
should try to assist their secretary in all ways possible, 
by reading the suggestions he sent out to them and carry- 
ing out his ideas. 

On motion a recess was 
Wednesday morning. 


taken until 10 o’cloek 


Insurance Meeting. 

The meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual In- 
surance Association of Wisconsin was called to order 
upon the adjournment of the first session of the retail- 
ers’ organization. 

C. F. Mohr, of Portage, Wis., presided in the absence 
of President A. C. Dodge, of Monroe, who could not leave 
his duties as a member of the state legislature now in 
session at Madison. He sent a letter of regret which was 
read to the members at the opening of the meeting. Mr. 
Mohr spoke glowingly of the success of the insurance 
association and said it had been the most profitable 
investment he had made since the association was organ- 
ized. He said that before the insurance association was 
organized he paid the old line companies $1.80 on each 
$100 of insurance and since that time he had paid less 
than one-third of that amount. 

Secretary Lachmund read the following annual report: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The exhibit of our business experience during the past 
year has been placed in your hands before this, and though 
possibly not quite up to the expectations of some of us in 
volume we are satisfied to know that we are on the right 
course and are annually saving more on our insurance 
premiums than even the most sanguine of our members dared 
to predict at the outset. 

We ought to feel more encouraged than ever to place our 
claim before the retail lumber dealers of Wisconsin and ad- 
joining states, as they are backed by the success of now 
nearly four years’ experience without suffering a single loss 
worth mentioning. 

Notwithstanding a gradual reduction of insurance rates 
* the stock companies to a point where there cannot pos- 
sibly be any margin for them in the business, we have not 
only held all the risks expiring during the past year but have 
renewed our policies on the most of them at an increased 
amount. On the renewals a readjustment of rates was made 
to correspond as nearly as possible to the rates of 1898, 1899 
and 1900, but In no case have we gone under the minimum 
rate of 1 percent as fixed by the board. 

The total amount of assessments paid by our members 
since our organization is $1,891.93 on $386.2 of risks writ- 
ten. 

The expenses, Including salaries, have been 10 percent of 
the receipts, which is alt it has actually cost our members 
to carry their Insurance, as the cash surplus, after repaying 
os deposit premium, ts still 80 percent of the assessments 


In view of this showing, further comment on the actual 
benefits of our insurance would seem unnecessary, but it 
should be remembered that we have been the means of caus- 
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ing a reduction in rates on all retail lumber yards, by which 
all dealers in the territory covered by our and similar insur- 
ance associations have annually saved thousands of dollars 
on their premiums. It is for them to show their appreciation 
of the service rendered them by our organization by placing 
their yards in our association to the full limit of our poli- 
cles—namely, $3,000. 


RECEIPTS. 





Cash on hand December 31, 1900............-000- $2,690.52 
Premiums received January 1, 1900, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1900.. 2,010.81 
Assessments .....- 725.97 
Interest ....-ecccces 80.71 
Total receipt® ......+eeeeeecsereecserccens $5,508.01 
DISBURSEMENTS. ae 
Return premiums on policies expired.. -- $1,058.62 
Return premiums on policies canceled.... 215.00 
Directors’ expenses and secretary’s salary. 106.21 
Office furniture Sal@....--eeeeeeeerreeee 65.00 
Postage and printing.....-+-++++eseeees 24.57 
Loss by fire ....eeeeeccccceerecserveces 4.81 
Total disbursementS ......-++eseeeeseeeeves $1,473.72 
Net receiptS .....csercesesenreceeeccerens $4,034.29 
Assessments charged up but not due...........-- 120.33 
Deposit premiums due policy holders ....-...-++++ 2,461.31 
» Total ASBCTH 2... cece ccerreenseececcsseces $4,154.62 
Burplus ....ccvecvcsrescee covcseese sevece anon I 
Number of policies Im force ....eeeeeeceeereresescaees 
Amount of insurance thereon ...+-+++++eeeees $184,225.00 
Amount of losses since organization .....+--+eeeeeees 4.3 


The report was referred to the auditing committee for 
action. 

Secretary Hollis, of the Retail Lumber Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, was called upon and told of the 
wonderful progress and excellent financial condition of 
that organization. ; 

The chairman announced the committee to audit the 
accounts of the secretary of the insurance association 
as James Roberts, of Shullsburg, and J. B. Laun, of Kiel. 

Capt. W. H. Hunter, of LaSalle, Il., in giving his 
experience as an insurer in the retail lumber insurance 
companies, stated that on $7,500 insurance he paid 
$41.35 a year, a saving of $85 a year. 

Mr. McGrath, of Palo, Ill., said that the board rates 
were $1.75 and would be that if the retail lumber insur- 
ance companies went out of business. However, they 
made a special rate sometimes in order to compete with 
the lumber mutual companies. 

Experiences with the retail lumber insurance compa- 
nies and the old line companies and greatly to the credit 
of the former were related by Messrs. Dickinson, of 
Beaver Dam; Pierstorff, of Middletown, and E. W. 
Eastman, of Mineral Point. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers to serve the ensuing year was 
next in order. E. W. Eastman and J. B. Laun were 
appointed tellers. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
associatfon for Hon. A. C. Dodge, of Monroe, for re-elec- 
tion as president. 

The secretary was also instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association for the re-election of Ph. G, Duerr- 
waechter, of South Germantown; C. F. Mohr, of Port- 
age, and Fred Barnett, of Ripon, to succeed themselves 
as directors to serve two years. The above gentlemen 
were declared duly elected. 

No further business appearing the meeting adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning’s Session. 
Wednesday morning’s session was executive and it was 
not until 12 o’clock that the meeting became an open one. 
C. H. Ketridge, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 

was introduced and read the following paper: 


Mr. Ketridge on “The Board Rule.” 

This is an implement made use of by operative retailers of 
lumber to measure out boards to their customers and to 
assist in the annual inventory of the yard. Its chief use in 
the measuring of boards is to lead the customer to believe 
that he is getting what he is paying for. Although it is 
somewhat of a mystery to him, how the correct tally of it is 
kept right along with the delivery of the boards. But the 
scratching down of the tally marks at frequent intervals 
serves to assure him of the correctness of the count. 

Probably every dealer who is before me has had the ex- 
perience of having a customer who is curious of knowing 
how this is done and has seen him take hold of the rule and 
seek to decipher the meaning of the queer arrangement of the 
figures on its face. He will turn it over and over and inspect 
it from end to end, then lay it over a board and vainly try to 
ascertain the elusive measure of feet there is In ft. It both- 
ers him and he doesn’t like to confess his inability to solve 
it, but he gives it up, however, and concludes the examina- 
tion with the question to the dealer, ‘‘Why don’t they put the 
figures on this rule so as a feller can understand them?” But, 
as unintelligible as it may be to them, the average man from 
the country is not wholly satisfied with the measurement of 
what is being put out to him, unless he has seen the rule laid 
across every board. This is a tangible evidence which he 
requires to insure that no mistake has been made by the 
dealer against him. 

The use of the lumber board rule, nowadays, for the pur- 
pose it was originally intended has become pretty much as 
obsolete as some dealers themselves have, with respect to 
their lack of progressiveness in the trade. Where there used 
to be two or three good ones for use in a yard, in times of a 
decade ago, you will find perhaps now one or two that look 
as though they had seen better days. They are split up the 
back and broken in the middle and kept together only by 
means of a cord, or plece of wire wrapped around them. The 
figures are worn and defaced so that a guessing process Is 
gone through with In the use of them. There is a lack of care 
of them from what there used to be. They are rarely hung 
up in the rack that was made for them years ago. More 
often they are to be found under some boards in the shed, or 
left where they were last used out among the lumber, measur- 
ing a disputed length with a customer. Sometimes they are 
lost for several days, maybe for weeks, but as you never can 
wholly lose one of these battered up rules it will turn up in 
some out of the way corner where you would never think 
that such a ng 2 as a rule could get. It is picked up, how- 
ever, and taken Into the office again and continues to act as 
a makeshift for the better one which is never bought as long 
as the old one lies around. 

Somehow or other one gets to have a certain feeling of at- 
tachment for these old weather beaten cripples. They are. 
in a sense, reminders of bygone days of large sales and good 
pronts. You think as you hold one of them in your hand of 

he thousands of feet you have laid ft over. Forgotten Inc!- 


dents come back to your memory, of the triumphs of selling 


you have experienced in days long ago, when 
tition with a zest that you don’t feel now. 
ners on the metal end are eloquent of years of hard usage 
and the tallying of the numberless loads and jags you have 
measured out to customers, some of whom are among the 
indistinct memories of the past. Yes, the old rules are worth 
all the care we give them, and more, too, if for no other rea- 
son than for what they remind us of. 

in the earlier days of the lumber business, when retailers 
were new and inexperienced in it, the board rule was, as it 
were, an important part of the yard and it was almost in- 
dispensable to the carrying on-of the business. No one would 
think of going out into the alley to shove out a load of lum- 
ber without one, even if it was wholly of dimension stuff, 
because the uncertain manufacturer of those days gave it to 
us from four inches too short up to twenty inches too long, 
and therefore rendered the use of the rule necessary to pre- 
vent getting into the load pieces that were too short of what 
was wanted. The eye was not trained sufficiently to tell the 
tight length of a timber by looking at it, and the flexible in- 
strument was frequently laid on a stick of uncertain length 
before it was taken from the pile. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago common boards came to us in all widths and a variety of 
lengths. Wide boards were the rule and narrow ones the ex- 
ception, so that about every board that was shoved out in a 
purchase was duly measured by the board rule. It was, so to 
speak, the trade mark of a lumberman while in his yard, and 
in his active work of putting out lumber it was as indis- 
pensable, almost, as his lead pencil. 

Among the many changes in the business which have come 
about In recent years not the least Is that which is shown in 
the separation of boards at the points of manufacture and 
putting all the different widths by themselves. Nearly every 
kind of stock is treated in this way and the result is that 
when it comes to the retail yards the dealer has no more use 
for the board rule in the measuring of it than he has for its 
use op his piece stuff. The 8, 10 and 12-inch boards are piled 
by themselves in separate piles, and as he has learned the 
number of feet in each width and length it Is much easier to 
run off the correct amount wanted than it was by the old 
way of keeping a running account of the tally in his head, 
with the not infrequent annoyance of a talkative customer 
near by to put him out of his count, and the consequent going 
over again of what he had shoved out. About all the use one 
has for a board rule in the business at the present time is 
the measuring of boards over twelve inches wide, and this is 
more for the reason of verifying our memory of what there 
is In boards whose width you don’t often handle and you are 
not altogether sure whether you remember exactly right or 
not. In the hurry and bustle of a rushing trade, with some- 
times several men around you clamoring to be waited on at 
the same time, it was not unusual that mistakes in measure- 
ment were made owing to the old time method of mental 
tallying of the count, and when they were it was about as 
often against the dealer as it was in his favor. They were 
not made known, however, unless the error was against the 
customer, who was pretty sure to find it out and tell the 
dealer of it on his next a to town. I have known instances 
where farmers have gone to the trouble, when they got home 
with a load of lumber, to take all the boards and lay them 
down close together on the ground and then figure out the 
number of square feet in the lot. As a matter of course, if 
the boards had been measured singly by the board rule there 
was sure to be more or less of a shortage in the aggregate, 
meet, if the boards were wide and dry and each one 
counted the full width as they came from the saw. But this 
consideration would never enter the mind of him who was 
bound to check up the lumberman’s count of his boards. I 
have known this same disposition to take the same form of 
action of verifying a count on the part of a dealer in his 
checking off an invoice of boards from the wholesaler, only 
he didn’t follow the method of laying them on the ground as 
the farmer did, but he counted the number of feet in a board 
as it showed on his board rule, and, of course, like the 
farmer, he found a shortage and made his “kick” accordingly. 
That there is a shortage in the handling of boards caused by 
the natural shrinkage after cutting no one can deny. The 
natural supposition is that this ought to be borne by the con- 
sumer. He, no doubt, has to stand part of it, but the dealer 
has to lose the greater share of it where the boards are of 
promiscuous widths in a Se. 

Our present method of selling boards of a certain width 
and counting the number of feet in each as we buy it does 
away with 9 good deal of the shrinkage that a dealer had to 
lose under the old methods of measuring every board by the 
rule. The present form of the board rule is practically the 
same as the first one which was made by George W. Hotch- 
kiss, who was the father of the idea and the inventor of it. 
About all the change that has ever been made in it was the 
improvement made in the metal end. Several attempts have 
been made to get up a substitute in the form of a steel blade. 
I remember when they first came out, and thought at the 
time they were a great improvement over the old style hick- 
ory one, but I changed my opinion when I came to use them. 
‘Tis true they were as flexible and easy to handle and in 
every way as good as the other as nm | as well taken care of, 
but In a short time they became rusted by dampness so as to 
obscure the figures. And, besides that objection, in very cold 
weather they would break like a pipe stem If they were not 
carefully handled, and in handling them on a cold day they 
would stick to the fingers. And so with all these things 
against them they were short lived in their use among lum- 
a and the latter soon went back to the old hickory rule 
again, 

The thought has come to me that although we don’t use 
the good old board rule as much as we used to, still we may 
be said to be keeping on using {it in another form, though 
perhaps unconsciously to ourselves. Our daily business lives, 
as lumbermen, lead us to lay our mental board rules on 
everything we do. We use it in the measuring of our chances 
of profit or loss. We take the length and the breadth of every 
question which comes up in our business for us to settle. We 
are continually squaring ourselves with changing conditions 
and we lay our standard rule over all of them. Probably the 
greater use we make of It Is In the “sizing up” and meas- 
uring of our fellow men, and more especially our customers. 
Never a man comes to us but what we at once proceed to take 
his measurement, and he in turn lays his rule over us. If we 
sell him a bill we will take his measure before we measure 
him out his lumber, and our proat in it depends a great deal 
on the accuracy of our mental appralsement of his disposition 
and size of his character. In the use of this mental stand- 
ard of measurement of ours we are apt to apply it more often 
to others than we are to ourselves. The truth is the greater 
pocsien of our lives passes away before we come to a full 

nowledge of the measure of our own characters. We may 
know pretty much of their superficial area, but into their 
depth we have never probed very far. 

In closing these few thoughts on a very commonplace sub- 
ject permit me to.add that although we may fail in making 
the correct estimate of ourselves we can rest in the knowl- 
edge that the years of our lives are all measured and tallied 
by one who gages us by the rule of Justice, Mercy and Loy- 
ing Kindness. - 

At the conclusion of Mr. Ketridge’s address George W. 
Hotchkiss, whom Mr. Ketridge has given the honor of 
being the inventor of the board rule, stated that he waa 
not altogether the originator of it. He said that many 
years ago, when up in Canada, he was inspecting some 
lumber with another man, whose name he could not re- 
call, and between them they evolved the idea of the pres- 
ent board rule. 

Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, then read 
a paper on “The Importance of No. 1.” 

The Importance of No, 1. 

No. 1 Is a great institution, and lucky if he neither over- 

rates nor underrates himself. Often he gets big-headed and 


ou met compe- 
ts blunted cor- 





pig-headed, and sometimes he argues with himself that he is 
only a cipher and that others are of more importance than 
he. On the — from Omaha to Chicago I met a gentleman 
on the train who did not weary of talking of his religious 
belief. His effort was to inspire me with the idea that he 
had the whole thing. I did not argue with him. I really 
pitied him; yet at the same time his monumental assump- 
tion seemed to me so much like a huge joke that it was amus- 
ing. No mortal has struck bottom and I presume never 
will. If I thought it were possible, I, for one, would 
despair of living, for I do not want to be an inhabitant ot 
the Dead sea. I do not expect that in a million of years we 
will rest in the arms of an all encompassing and absolute 
a. It seems to me that this necessity of digging, 
digging for the truth is for the — of making us strong. 
That Creator whose complete methods and designs can be 
figured out by a man under thirty, or by any man, is not the 
one to whom I bow. 

This gentleman who had so effectually solved the ways of 
the Almighty is one extreme—as another we may mention 
the man who was responsible for much of the dictionary 
called Webster’s—a man whose remains are resting in your 
own state, one of the most profound scholars America has 
produced, but who was so diffident that he could not face an 
audience of even college boys. I suppose, however, that for 
some wise purpose the balance sheet will never be struck. 
Every individual does not understand his importance. He 
too often regards himself as a side issue—a being who should 
act as “supe” to somebody else who struts as king, while 
there are others who appear to think they are made of a 
more precious sort of clay and are entitled to do the strut- 
ting. ‘The importance of the individual, his capacity, his 
aspirations, his growth in the endless sweep before him is a 
matter of which, in my weak way, I have no conception. The 
individual, as well as the universe, staggers me. He helps 
to form aggregations which we call society, church, party, 
government, yet at the same time he is a unit, grand, mighty, 
incomprehensible, indestructible. He is greater than society, 
church, party or government, for he is the source of them all. 

I want to carry this thought of the importance of the in- 

dividual into this association talk. I wish I might impress 
on the mind of every retail lumberman here today that he 
can help to build an association that would absolutely pro- 
tect his business from stagnation and death. Not long ago it 
was remarked to me by an official of a large association that 
if a few of the members did not attend to the business of the 
organization that business would not be done. In other 
words, that nearly 1,000 yard men pay a very few dollars as 
yearly dues and expect a half dozen officials to do all the rest. 
These thousand yard men complain if pao do not keep 
out of their territory, they complain if their secretary does 
not have as many eyes as a house fly and is unable to see 
through a millstone, and some of them complain if the as- 
sociation is not a source of revenue to them. They regard 
it as a business yf pene and if they put in more money 
than they pull out the association is an ornery old thing any- 
way. 
I wish that some species of harmless lightning might strike 
the yard men of this country and wake them up. I wish they 
could get it into their heads that if a man ever is saved he 
must save himself. As it is they expect their business salva- 
tion consists in paying 40 odd cents a month and attending 
their yearly meeting if they happen to feel like it. 

Your officials, of themselves, cannot half run the business 
of your association as it should be run. Without your as- 
sistance they can run it just as successfully as a general 
could conduct a campaign if his soldiers were loafing around 
the country. The hands of the officials should he held up. 
Every association member should be a picket of one and as 
alert as any picket in time of war. <A yard man recently re- 
marked to me, ‘‘No proces comes into my territory if I get 
a chance at the bill!’ That is business. That is doing true 
picket work. It is doing a different thing from hanging back 
in the breeching and saying, “If the poacher does come into 
my territory my association will look out for him, collect the 
claim and hand a part of it over to me!” 

If I had the power to do so I don’t know but I would for 
the next six months render every retail association inopera- 
tive. I know what the result would be. Your business would 
become worth less than 25 cents on thedollar. Drummersfrom 
Chicago, Minneapolis and towns lower down on the river 
would be as thick as flies, taking every house and barn Dill 
that was in sight. Then the retail dealers of the country 
would line up. We would see the formation of such associa- 
tions as we never have seen. The question would not be asked, 
Can we run our associations on the paltry yearly dues of $5? 
but it would be, Can we run them on any amount? 

I cannot tell you all I know about association work, for all 
its phases should not be discussed in a public meeting. But 
I can assure you there is danger lurking in several directions, 
and to ward off that danger will require watchfulness and 
money and ability. In a town which I visited there was a 
gathering of lumbermen and those lumbermen laid down $50, 
$100, and $200 each, which will be used for protection. They 
had been through the little $5 deal and had found it inefli- 
cient. They had been laboring under the erroneous impres- 
sion that a cent will buy a dollar’s worth. It will not do it, 
my friends—that is, I know of no place where it will do it. 
“Value received” is what the world says we must pay for our 
purchases. 

I want to see every individual lumberman fired with the 
association idea. And if he were so fired, and act up to the 
line of his convictions, the poacher perforce would make his 
bow and go. He could no more live than a rat can live in 
the midst of a hundred rat terriers. 

Not long ago I visited a state institution in which there 
were 1,200 prisoners—a great aggregation made up of those 
who had transgressed the laws. This thought came to me: 
If, in every instance, No. 1 had properly cared for the grand 
ship he was piloting, flowers and gardens and green fields 
would now be occupying the space covered with gloomy and 
guarded buildings. e underestimate the importance of No. 
1. We do not stop to think that when guided by the prin- 
ciple of right he has been a powerful lever under every 
worthy movement inaugurated by man. 

I wish the yard men here would consider this association 
question from a personal standpoint. Think that you are the 
fellow whose interests are at stake and personally set about 
to protect those inteersts. When you are helping yourself 
you will be helping the association. 

One other thought comes to me and that is, as we want 
immunity from the wholesale poacher so never let us find 
ourselves doing retail poaching by browsing on our neigh- 
bor’s territory. We should respect the rights of others as 
we wish others to respect ours. : 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 o’clock and report 
of committee on constitution and by-laws was made, the 
only action being the amendment to section 16, as read 
before the meeting on Tuesday, which upor motion was 
adopted. 

The auditing committee reported as follows: 

We, the auditing committee, have examined the books of 
the secretary and treasurer and find same correct, showing 
balance of $518.03 in the hands of the treasurer and $114.06 
in the hands of the secretary, which latter amount has since 
been paid by him to the treasurer. . LAUN, 

C. HENNINGSEN, 
D. DIcKINsoNn. 

The committee on resolutions presented the following 
report: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be extended 
to the ever courteous Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association for the badge furnished the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
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and that we extend to them the glad hand of fraternal and 
business relations. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt thanks to the rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois and Northwestern associations 
who are with us for the many wise words of encouragement 
uttered and the interest taken in the association work. Also 
to Messrs. Saley and Ketridge and representatives of the 
lumber press. 

President Pierstorff then read the following letter 
from Mayor Rose, of Milwaukee: 

Gentlemen: I am pleased to know that your association 
meets in Milwaukee every year and I desire to extend a 
cordial invitation to have you come again next year. Our 
people are more than glad to have all Wisconsin associations 
feel that Milwaukee is the best place in the state for their 
conventions and we are pleased to welcome them each year. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of a new president, treasurer and three 
directors was then in order, and the following gentlemen 
were placed in nomination for the office of president: 
T. H. Earle, of Darlington; Frank Caldwell, of Waupun; 
Nels Holman, Deerfield, and W. F. Pierstorff, of Middle- 
ton, and on the fourth ballot Nels Holmar was declared 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Theodore Huber, of Watertown, was nominated to suc- 
ceed himself as treasurer, and the secretary was 
instructed to cast the vote of the members in Mr. Huber’s 
behalf, which was done and he was declared unanimously 
elected. Messrs. E. W. Wilcox, of Fort Atkinson; G. M. 
Miller, Appleton, and E. J. McCormick, Cuba City, the 
present directors, were unanimously re-elected. 

The following letter was received from the Citizens’ 
Business League, of Milwaukee, and was read to the con- 
vention: 

Gentlemen: The citizens of Milwaukee have noted with 
pleasure the large attendance of your present annual meet- 
ing and trust that your sessions have been of profit to the 
members of the association. You are cordially invited to 
meet in the city again next year. We know that we speak 
for the entire community when we say that we are more 
than pleased to have you come to Milwaukee regularly for 
your business meetings. We believe that the uncommon ad- 
vantages offered by us in point of easy access from all points 
of the state and with the large number and excellence of 
our hotels, together with desirable meeting places, commend 
our city as the ideal place in which to hold the majority of 
state conventions. A large number of state associations have 
already made it their regular habit to meet in Milwaukee 
annually, having found that as a rule the attendance in 
this city is larger than usual and the sessions correspond- 
ingly more profitable to all concerned. 

The new president, Nels Holman, was then escorted to 
the chair, and in accepting the presidency said, in part, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen of the retailers’ association: I assure you that 
when I came to this meeting there was never a thought of 
allowing myself to become a candidate for any office to which 
you could elect me, but I know of no one in the state that T 
have a greater regard for and no men in the state that I 
am more pleased to meet than the lumbermen, and the honor 
of being elected to the highest office by such men as are 
members of the retail lumber dealers’ association was too 
much to refuse. I was not able to refuse it, although my 
circumstances are such that it is very difficult for me to fill 
the office, but, gentlemen, I assure you that I appreciate the 
honor most sincerely, and for the next year I shall do my 
very best to make the work of the association a success and 
shall be glad to hear suggestions from anyone at any time 
throughout the year, and whenever I can do anything, or 
you think I can do anything, I will be glad to have you call 
upon me, and in conjunction with the other officers of the 
association I shall try to the best of my ability to do my 
duty. I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. (Applause.) 

Miscellaneous Talks. 

The members were then asked to speak on any subject 
that they thought would be of imterest to the other 
members, and E, W. Wilcox, Fort Atkinson, said that as 
a member of the board of directors, who were in touch 
with all matters pertaining to the association, he felt 
sure that the members of the association were not loyal 
enough to each other and believed that if the suggestions 
made by the secretaries were carried out the association 
would become stronger and more of a power in the state; 
that if they expected their work to be effective the 
members must take more interest in their association; 
that they must read more of the matter sent out by the 
se-retary. and not only read it but follow it up. 

W. F. Kellogg, of Centralia, said he had been deputized 
hy J. L. Stewart, of Baraboo, to make a speech for him, 
and that being the case he would suggest (for Mr. Stew- 
art) that the annual dues be raised to $10 a year, and 
that would give them an extra $5 from each member 
and make a fund large enough to do something, if the 
oceasion required it. 

Fred Barrett, of Ripon, said he had very little of inter- 
est to say to the meeting, but one thing he desired to call 
the attention of the retailers to was the new lien law 
which was about to be introduced in the legislature. 
He understood that there were some points in the pro- 
posed bill that would not work any good to the retailer, 
and as one of their members was a member of the legis- 
lature and also a number of lumbermen, he thought it 
would be a good plan to have them be on the lookout 
for the interests of the retailers. 

The convention then went into executive session, at 
the conclusion of which it was adjourned without a day. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

Immediately after adjournment a meeting of the board 
of directors was held and routine business disposed of. 
Paul Lachmund, of Sauk City, was re-elected secretary 
of the association, as well as of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association, and W. F. Pierstorff, of 
Middleton, was elected treasurer of the latter associa- 
ion. 

List of Those Present. 


Suite W. Eastman, Eastman Lumber Company, 
Morton Eastman, M. Eastman & Co., Platteville. 
Theodore Huber. Watertown. 
. F. Mohr, Portage. 

winner” Olsen, Blanchardville Lumber Company, Blanchard- 


N. Holman, Grinde & Holman, Deerfield. 


Mineral 


Ben Grinde, Grinde & Holman, Deerfield. 
M. L. Paulsen, Lovejoy Lumber Company, Bvansville. 
Keeler Lumber Company, Beloit. 
v, Howland, Howland & Johnston Lumber Company, 
Reedsburg. 
J. H. Claredge, Reedsburg. 
N. W. Ellefson, Madison. 
William B. West, W. B. West & Son, Milton Junction. 
Henry Schaefer, Sprecher & Schaefer, Independence. 
D. Dickinson, Dickinson Lumber Company, Beaver Dam. 
W. H. Hunter, La Salle, Ill. 
George F. Meyer, Meyer & Metcalf, Platteville. 
N. A. Metcalf, Platteville. 
W. Bermingham, Montgomery Lumber Company, 
Kenosha. 
H. O. Meyers, Johnson's Creek. 
Dick Brewer, William Hoskins & Co., Cuba City. 
EE. M. Solverson, Rosholt & Solverson, Oconomowoc. 
BE. J. McCormick, BE. J. McCormick & Co., Brodhead. 
D. M. Hunter, Heddles Lumber Company, Brodhead. 
A. A. Mickelson, A. A. Mickelson & Co., Black Earth. 
Edward Maldaner, Hubbleton. 
W. D. Scott, W. D. Scott & Co., Glen Beulah. 
W. F. Pierstorff, Middleton. 
A. J. Allen, Cambridge Lumber Company, Cambridge. 
‘ A W. Eastman, Eastman Lumber Company, Mineral 
’oint. 
Cc. E. Carpenter, Hartland. 
M. H. Hand, Plymouth. 
F. Schmutzler, Weber, Schmutzler & Co., Watertown. 
A. W. Christensen, F. M. Reed & Co., Necedah. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 
Fred Barnett, Barnett & Anderson, Ripon. 
Mr. Horner, Horner & Middleton, Ripon. 
C. Heningsen, Oakfield. 
C .H. Ketridge, Fuller & Ketridge, Evanston, III. 
W. G. Hollis, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. P. Niles, Necedah. 
B. W. Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 
L. BE. Fuller, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
S. D. Pine, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
ue F. Hayden, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
James Leahy, Dandom Lake. 
Cc. S. Dodge, Dodge Lumber Company, Monroe. 
James Roberts, Shullsburg. 
I. H. Girard, Stoughton. 
J. L. Stewart, Baraboo. 
FE. R. Nichols, E. R. Nichols & Co., Whitewater. 
. C. Whittet, J. D. Whittet & Son, Edgerton. 
H. E. Eastman, M. Eastman & Co., Dodgeville. 
D. W. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Platteville. 
E. W. Wilcox, Wilcox & Morris Company, Fort Atkinson. 
W. O. Hoffman, Zeugner, Hoffman & Son, Fort Atkinson. 
IF. C. Mintzlaff, Mintzlaff & Behrens, Grafton. 
L. O. Starbesh, Beloit. 
Rae Knapp, Appleton Lumber and Fuel Company, Ap- 
pleton. 
Mr. Carroll, Julius Strehlow & Co., De Forest. 
Mr. Thompson, Thompson & Mickelson, Mt. Horeb. 
B. A. Meyers, Sullivan. 
Jerome Baker, Whitewater Lumber Company, Whitewater. 
W. E. Cooper, M. M. Cooper & Son, Merrimac. 
T. J. Hughes, Cooper & Hughes, Wales. 
H. W. Burmeister, Gratiot. 
F. D. Lawrence, Berlin. 
J. B. Grinde, Grinde & Holman, Deerfield. 
If. BE. Boldt, Sheyboygan Falls. 
Hi. W. Reinhard, Reinhard & King, Reeseville. 
Peter Gumn, Jackson. 
W. W. Steele, Lodi. 
T. H. Earle, T. H. Earle & Co., Darlington. 
Cc. O. Tinkham, Tinkham Bros., Fairwater. 
T. A. Saunders, Milton. 
. L. Annes, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 
T. BE. Tack, R. Connor Company, Marshfield. 
. McGowan, Madison. 
. W. Willis, Milwaukee. 
, William Ridd, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 
owa. 
Cc. A. Allen, George E. Foster Lumber Company, Merrill. 
W. BP. Priestley, Milwaukee. 
¥F. J. Lang, isconsin Land and Lumber Company, Her- 
mannsville, Mich. 
Edwin Deschamps, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 
. Cc. B. Boutelle, Flambeau Lumber Company, Lac Du Flam- 
eau. 
W. T. McGuire, Rietbrock & Halsey, Milwaukee. 
George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 
Cc. W. Allen, Milwaukee. 
William Zuenzler, Adell. 
I’. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 
A. B. Carson, Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis. 
Met. L. Saley, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
L. Jones, Cream City Sash and Door Company, Mil- 
waukee. 
A. P. Smith, Cream City Sash and Door Company, Mil- 
waukee. 
J. T. MeGrath, McGrath & Attley, Polo, Ill. 
W. R. Mackenzie, Brittingham & Hixon Lbr. Co., Madison. 
Frank E. Worden, Oshkosh Log and Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh. 
fF. Blaisdell, Fenwood Lumber Co., Wausau. 
J. C. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 
A. F. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 
J. D. Gates, Caldwell & Gates, Pewaukee. 
Paul Lachmund, P. Lachmund & Son, Sauk City. 
A. Fonteire, Cedar Grove. 
Louis Laun, Laun Bros., Elkhart Lake. 
A. D. Hiles, Palmyra. 
J. B. Laun, Kiel. 
Fred Bodden, Bodden Bros., Horicon. 
F. M. Crowley, Crowley Lumber Co., Waupun. 
J. C. Coerper, Hartford. 
K. Kleven, Klevenville. 
W. J. Tabor, Curtis & Yale Co.. Milwaukee. 
George Donald, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee. 
W. H. Collins, Mortenson & Stone. Wausau. 
W. F. Kellogg, Centralia Lumber Co., Centralia. 
A. 8. Badger, Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 
George Anson, Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill. 
Cc, H. Barker, Barker Lumber Co., Delavan. 
L. C. Church, Walworth Lumber Co., Walworth. 
FE. BE. Pantzer, Morris & Co., Sheboygan. 
A. BE. Needham, John D. Young & Co., Sparta. 
A. BE. Skinner, Oconomowoc. 
Ernest Newell, De Forest. 
G. P. Rockstad, Morrisonville. 
Charles Sternhagen, Sherwood. 
Ph. G. Duerrwaechter, South Germantown. 
Louis Prenzlow, Prenzlow & Reinel, Jefferson. 
J. Earl Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh. 
Ed Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh. 
W. R. Mackenzie, Brittingham & Hixon Lbr. Co., Madison. 
F. A. Fuller, Morgan Company, Oshkosh. 
W. M. Starrett, Flambeau Lumber Co., Lac du Flambeau. 
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Notes of the Session. 


The Standard Paint Company, manufacturers of P. & 
B. “Ruberoid” roofing, was ably represented at the 
convention by J. F. Hicks, one of its efficient traveling 
representatives. Mr. Hicks is well acquainted with the 
retailers in his territory, which comprises Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and northern Michigan. As a souvenir of the 


meeting he presented each of his callers with a neat 
russia leather blotting pad, handsomely lettered in gold 
on the back. Mr. Hicks had a fine trade during the 
meeting and advanced the popularity of his goods ma- 
terially. 

F. W. Bird & Son, manufacturers of “Paroid” roof- 
ing, were represented at the meeting by O. A. Heppes, 
western sales agent, and W. 8. Adams, traveling repre- 
sentative. These two gentlemen occupied parlor B, first 
floor, and there received their numerous friends. The 
demand for the steel tapes, which they are giving as 
souvenirs to their customers in the retail trade, was 
as great as ever. Messrs. Heppes and Adams reported 
the receipt of some fine orders for their popular roof- 
ing material. 

M. Heineman, of the George E. Foster Lumber Com- 
pany, Merrill, Wis., was interviewing the delegates in 
the hotel lobby between sessions. Mr. Heineman stated 
that the hemlock trade of his concern had increased of 
late to such an extent that it has called in its traveling 
salesmen. He also reported a fine demand for hard- 
wood lumber which he said has materially increased 
within the past week or two. 

E. S. Streeter, of E. S. Streeter & Co., Milwaukee 
wholesalers, was in evidence during the convention. 
Mr. Streeter has recently taken Robert Blackburn, the 
old time Milwaukee commission man, into partnership 
with him and reported a fine trade and a steady im- 
provement in prices. 

Charles Forster, of the Forster Lumber Company, Mil- 
waukee, said that the outlook for his business this sea- 
son was never better. The company does a large whole- 
sale as well as retail business and is well fixed as re- 
gards stock. 

The True & True Company, of Chicago, was represented 
at the meeting by John C. Ahrens, in charge of the sales 
department at Chicago, and his brother, Albert E. Ahrens, 
who represents the concern in southern Wisconsin. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Company occupied a 
beautiful suite of rooms on the second floor of the Plank- 
inton house, where its representative, Daniel D. Harmon, 
entertained the concern’s many friends in the retail 
trade. Mr. Harmon proved himself a popular host and 
made many friends for his company as well as for him- 
self during the session, 

J. Earl Morgan, Ed Morgan and Frank A. Fuller effi- 
ciently represented the Morgan Company, of Oshkosh, 
during the session. 

John D. Attley, who travels in the interest of the 
George E. Wood Lumber Company, in northern Ti- 
nois and southern Wisconsin, was present during the 
session. It was reported that John gathered in a 
fine bunch of orders as the result of his efforts. 

F. D. Lawrence, formerly traveling representative for 
Radford Bros. & Co., of Oshkosh, in Wisconsin territory, 
was present at the meeting in his new capacity as a retail 
lumberman. Mr. Lawrence, who has been erroneously 
referred to on several occasions as “Frank” Lawreree, 
says that his first name is Forrest, but that he receives 
considerable correspondence from wholesalers and others 
addressed wrongly and would like to have them correct 
their lists. Mr. Lawrence is having a splendid trade in 
his new location and is well satisfied with having made 
the change from the traveling field. 

The Curtis & Yale Company was represented by its 
Milwaukee, manager, A. L. Annes, Edwin Deschamps, W. 
A. Tabor, George Donald, E. Blaisdell and others con- 
nected with either the Milwaukee or the Wausau house. 

Arthur P. Smith and Robert L. Jones looked after the 
interests of the Cream City Sash & Door Company of 
Milwaukee during the meeting. 


BABA 
FROM FURNITURE HEADQUARTERS. 


Granp Raptps, Micn., Feb. 21.—G. N. Wagner, of the 
G. N. Wagner Shingle Company, says that spring orders 
for shingles are beginning to come in and indications 
point to a strong demand this season. In consequence 
of the advance in coast cedars the demand for Michigan 
shingles has increased. No advance has been made on 
Michigan cedars, but Mr. Wagner thinks that a small 
rise is coming. 

E. E. Weed and D. M. Gerber, of Weed & Co., Douglas, 
have been in Allegan for a few days buying logs to be 
utilized in the manufacture of baskets at the company’s 
factory at Douglas this season. People who thought 
there was no timber in that section were greatly .sur- 
prised to see the stream of teams coming into the vil- 
lage. Over 60 loads of logs were received in one day. 
The logs will be rafted down the Kalamazoo river to 
Douglas in the spring. 

Work has begun on the foundation for A. Covell’s 
planing mill at Benton Harbor. The new building, when 
completed, will be one of the largest plants of the kind 
in southwestern Michigan. Mr. Covell will manufac- 
ture doors, windows and finished lumber. 

A. P. Irish, vice president of the Fuller & Rice Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, this city, has bought out 
the lumber business, stock and real estate of Lincoln & 
Quinlan, Wayland. The entire business has been placed 
in the hands of A. H. Clark, the veteran lumber dealer 
of Wayland. for management in connection with his own 
yard. Mr. Irish will remain in Grand Rapids. 

P. J. Klingman will erect a handsome three-story and 
basement red brick building next to the Pythian Tem- 
ple in this city for furniture exhibition purposes. It 
will be ready for occupancy July 1. 


Pn 


I. G. Tolerton & Son, of Alliance, Ohio, have pur- 
chased the lumber business and plant of Springer Bros. 
and have just completed the work of remodeling and 
repairing the planing mill. 
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Reservation Timber Legislation at Washington— Heavy Lumber Sales at Duluth and Ashland — 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 26.—There are a number 
of retail lumber dealers in the city this week in at- 
tendance at the Minnesota hardware convention held 
in Century Hall. This convention opened today with 
an attendance of between 200 and 300. Of this num- 
ber probably at least 25 per cent and perhaps a larger 
proportion are engaged in the retail lumber trade, with 
lumber yards in connection with their hardware stock. 
The visitors have been enabled through observation and 
through the inquiries they have received to gage the 
future prospects in the lumber trade better than they 
could when they attended the lumbermen’s convention 
a month ago. They are almost unanimous in saying 
that prospects now are much better than they were 
then. There will be a large farmer trade and much 
building is reported in prospect in the smaller cities 
and towns. 

Are Watching the Indian Bill. 

Local lumber manufacturers are watching with a 
great deal of interest the debate on the conference re- 
port of the Indian appropriation bill in congress. This 
bill authorizes the secretary of the interior to dispose 
of the pine timber on both the Red Lake and White 
Earth Indian reservations in Minnesota and to disburse 
the proceeds according to law. When it came up for 
consideration in the senate, Senator Nelson from Min- 
nesota made a point of order against the provision 
inserted by the conferees as to the disposal of timber 
the matter, and in a vigorous speech he protested 
against its passage at this time. He objected to the 
manner in which it was brought up and said that sena- 
tors could not protect the interests of their states if 
they were subjected to such proceedings. Senator 
Moses Clapp, from Minnesota, also made a strong speech 
in opposition to the report and the two senators suc- 
ceeded in getting the whole matter referred back to the 
committee. While it is probable that some lumbermen 


are in favor of opening the timber on these reserva-. 


tions, the majority of those located at this point prefer 
to have the matter reached in regular order, so that 
under no circumstances can there be litigation after 
they have made purchases of standing pine. 


Minor Mention. 


George D. Griffith, of Krum, Griffith & Co., Chicago, 
visited Minneapolis last week for the purpose of buy- 
ing hardwood stock for his company. 

8S. H. Bowman, of the 8. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, left last Thursday evening for a trip to important 
points on Puget sound. His trip is largely one of busi- 
ness and he will not return for six or eight weeks. 

Charles R. Wisdom, assistant superintendent of the 
Gem City Saw Mill Company, Quincy, Ill., was in Min- 
neapolis for a few days the latter part of last week on 
his way to northern Minnesota. 

Thomas Hume, a well-known Iumberman of Muske- 
gon, Mich., and interested in the H. C, Akeley Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, was recently in this city for a 
few days. 

E. H. Bacon, of the L. Lamb Lumber Company, who 
was called to Maine last week by the death of his sis- 
ter, has returned to this city. 

J. T. Wyman, of Smith & Wyman, has been appointed 
a regent of the Minnesota State University by Governor 
8S. R. Van Sant. He is a valuable addition to the board 
of regents, owing to his interest in educational matters. 

J. B. Morton, of Ritter & Morton, Newton, Iowa, was 
in the city the latter part of last week purchasing a 
new stock to be put in at that point. They will soon 
commence the erection of commodious new lumber 
sheds. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company of Minneapo- 
lis is erecting a number of dwelling houses at Cass 
Lake for the use of its employees. The mill at that 
point is running twenty-four hours a day. 

The Jenkins-Hesla Lumber Company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with a paid up capital of $50,000. 
It will operate a line of retail lumber yards in Iowa. 

The J. Boch Lumber Company has filed articles of 
incorporation at Minneapolis with a capital of $50,000. 
It will operate a line of retail yards in Iowa. 

Visiting retail dealers in the past week were as fol- 
lows: D. D. Bascomb, Clark, 8S. D.; John D. Young, 
Fairmont, Minn.; Paul Chernoschek, Hutchinson, Minn.; 
James A. Smith, Osage, Iowa; Henry Simons, Chaska, 
Minn.; J. C. Tanberg, Spring Valley, Wis.; A. K. 
Tweeto, Abercrombie, N. D.; H. G. Eggem, Vienna, 8S. 
D.; J. 8. Robins, Willmar, Minn.; Peter and I. E. Peter- 
son, of the Lundberg-Peterson Lumber Company, Isanti, 
Minn.; A. Solberg, of A. Solberg & Co., Blooming Prai- 
rie, Minn.; Oscar Gunderson, Brown’s Valley, Minn.; 
W. E. Cook, Harvey, 8. D. 

President 8S. T. McKnight, of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, has recently returned from 
an eastern trip of several weeks. 

B. L. Willis of the B. L. Willis Lumber Company, 
Webster City, Iowa, will shortly open offices in the 
Lumber Exchange in this city and will act as resident 
buyer for that company. 

J. B. Thompson, well known to the northwestern 
trade through his connection with the Puget Sound 
Saw Mill & Shingle Company, is in Minneapolis this 
week visiting with his old friends, Mr. Thompson is 


now traveling representative for the Atlas Lumber 
Company and will make all the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi river in its interest. He reports a good busi- 
ness so far this year. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Duturn, Minn., Feb. 26.—There is a furore in lumber 
buying this week. Several large buyers from Chicago 
and the east are here and a large quantity has already 
been sold, with many millions of feet more under option 
for the week that are entirely likely to be closed before 
Saturday night. It is probable that stocks at the head 
of the lake will be badly broken at once and that by 
the opening of navigation there will be practically no dry 
lumber here nor much of the coming cut that can be 
delivered from the saws before July. Of the present sales 
much is coming season’s cut, and some heavy manu- 
faucturers are well sold up in certain grades for the year. 

There has been a marked demand for shingles the 
past few days. Kent & Campbell have sold to the 
Arthur Gourley Company, of Chicago, about 7,000,000, 
at prices varying from $1 to $2.25. Of this sale 3,000,- 
000 are by the Musser-Sauntry Company, 2,700,000 by 
the Scott-Graff Company and 900,000 by the St. Louis 
company. The Clark-Jackson company has also sold 
4,000,000 shingles to other parties at Chicago. 

The Musser-Sauntry Company has sold 1,000,000 feet 
of No. 3, or its No. 1 box, and 1,500,000 feet of No. 4, 
and will probably close all of both grades, amounting to 
about 9,000,000 feet. This goes to Chicago buyers. 
Mitchell & McClure have sold nearly 20,000,000 feet of 
their coming cut, mostly No, 2 and better. The Merrill- 
Ring Lumber Company has sold all its No. 4 on dock, 
amounting to about 2,500,000 feet, and a big block of 
No. 3 to be cut in the season. W. H. Gilbert has sold 
10,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better to the John Spry 
Lumber Company to be sawn later. The sales to the 
close of this week will probably foot up to 25,000,000 
feet more than this. 

The large stocks of dry lumber held by three con- 
cerns, mentioned last week, are now reduced by the’ 
elimination of the Musser-Sauntry lumber, leaving the 
bulk of dry stocks here on the Clark-Jackson and Lesure 
docks. Negotiations are under way for much of this. 

The W. 'T. Bailey mill at Virginia has closed for the 
winter, after sawing 2,500,000 feet since fall. It has 
about 1,200,000 feet of logs in the water and is hauling 
at the rate of 100,000 feet daily. It is intended to get 
in 6,000,000 feet for summer sawing. 

The new Nolan Bros, & Laird mill, on the St. Louis 
river, is completed and the machinery is going in. Most 
of this comes from Minneapolis and some is from the 
mills of the Glenwood Manufacturing Company, Glen- 
wood, Wis. The company is buying timber and has 
about 50,000,000 feet on hand. It is putting in a full 
stock. A number of additional buildings will be erected 
at the mill site, which is off by itself. 

A saw and grist mill will be built near Koochiching 
either by Fulton & Son, of Fulton Mills, Ontario, or by 
other parties. The inhabitants of the vicinity are offer- 
ing a bonus for a mill. 

The villages near the site for the Brooks-Scanlon 
mill on the St. Louis, Carlton, three miles down stream, 
and Cloquet, one and a half miles up, are striving to 
get the benefit of the trade to come from the plant. 
Carlton has appointed a committee to get a road built 
and the company will pay a part of the cost, while Clo- 
quet will also open a wagon road. 

About the only large harbor front improvement for 
the season now in sight seems to be a coal dock for 
the Northwestern Fuel Company, to be on the bay front 
not far from the mill of the West Superior Lumber Com- 
pany. It is stated that this will be built and if so 
it will take a large quantity of timber. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, at Cass Lake, 
is running its mill twenty-four hours daily. A number 
of cottages for the employees will be erected at once 
near the mill. 

Right of way for the Canadian Northern from Beaver 
Mills to Fort Francis, which is about seventy-five miles 
just north of Itasca county, Minnesota, is all cut and 
an immense quantity of ties and piling has been taken 
out. Piling for the bridge across Rainy river at Beaver 
Mills, crossing from the United States to Canada, is on 
the ground and will be driven before the ice shall go out. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Feb. 26.—AlIl lumbermen here are busy 
and orders keep coming right along. A most satisfac- 
tory condition exists and the future is full of promise. 

George M. Anson, representing the Gilkey & Anson 
Company, and C. H. Allen, representing the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company, attended the meeting of the 
retail lumbermen at Milwaukee on Tuesday last. 

The box business is good at this time as well as the 
lumber business. So reports George M. Anson, of the 
Gilkey & Anson Company, this city, who operate quite 
an extensive box factory and finds a ready market for 
the desirable product of the plant. 

Mayor and Mrs. A. H. Stange are still absent at the 
southern health resorts seeking pleasure and health 
benefit. 

Mike Meagher, of this city, now engaged in logging 


at Mercer, Wis., was a member of the band of Moseby’s 
guerillas during the rebellion, and consequently is one 
of the heirs to the $2,000,000 bequeathed by the Ger- 
man baron, who was also a member of the band, to the 
surviving members. It is estimated that each will receive 
about $20,000 from the bequest. 

J. T. Drinker, who has timber interests out in the 
coast states, departed on Monday for the west to spend 
some time attending to business matters there. 

The largest load of bark of which there is any record 
was hauled into Phillips one day last week. It was 30 
feet long, 124 feet wide, 134 feet high and’ weighed 45 
tons. It was hauled by one team of horses, 

Emil Thomas’ mill at Trout City put on a night crew 
last week thereby nearly doubling the production of 
Jumber. The daily cut for ten hours averaged about 
35,000 feet. The new electric light plant is now in 
operation. Mr. Thomas is making a great success of 
his venture. 
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THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La CrossE, WIs., Feb. 26.—We still are having good 
winter weather and sleighing. For a couple of weeks 
it has been around the zero mark, and it now looks as 
if we would have at least another week of it. In the 
woods the weather is quite as favorable as it is. here, 
and they are doing good work. If it continues until 
March 10 Black river loggers will have gotten in about 
all they expected to. As it now looks, there will be 
something over 20,000,000 feet of logs in Black river this 
spring to run out. Trade is picking up with good 
prospects. 

Hiram Goddard left this morning for the Puget sound 
country, where he will spend several weeks among the 
timber. 

Frank Nichols, of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, 
returned home from the west on Sunday last. He spent 
several weeks in the timber in Washington and Oregon. 

W. W. Cargill will leave for California on a pleasure 
trip of a couple of months. On his return he will stop 
over at his lumber plant at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Harry Holway, who has been out on Puget sound for a 
couple of months, looking over the lumber interests 
there, returned home a few days ago to be ready to 
start their mill as soon as the weather will permit. 
His concern expects to have a full season’s work. 

D. B. Stowell, who was formerly with the C. L. Col- 
man Lumber Company, but bought a saw mill in Idaho 
last fall, is in the city on business. He expects to 
return some time next week. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 28.—There has been a strong 
demand for stock this week and buyers have been 
numerous. M. M. Darr, for the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pan, of Tonawanda, bought 2,000,000 feet of C selects 
and better from the Bay Shore Lumber Company and 
1,500,000 feet of the same stock from the Sawyer-Good- 
man Company. These two deals involve a consideration 
of about $140,000 and the purchases are of the best lum- 
ber which these two concerns will make this coming 
season. §. Crawford & Son, of Cedar River, sold 2,000,- 
000 feet of dry hemlock this week, half to an eastern 
party and the other half to go to Michigan City, Ind. 
The Cream City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, 
bought this week 2.000.000 feet log run of the I. Stephen- 
son Company, of Wells, Mich. Douglas L. White and 
Frank Crannel, of Albany, N. Y., each picked up a 
small cargo of good lumber. J. M. Martin, of Menomi- 
nee, has sold all his basswood lumber to Sanford & 
Treadway. He will have this year about 1,000,000 feet. 
The Bay Shore Lumber Company sold 500,000 feet of 
hemlock for rail shipment. 

Among the buyers here this week were J. M. Hast- 
ings, Pittsburg; Charles Brown, representing the Cream 
City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee; N. Merriam, - 
for Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, and S. B. Sanderson, 
of Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Davis & Stitt this week sold 7,000,000 shingles for 
Chicago delivery. 

Secretary S. P. Gibbs, of the Kirby-Carpenter Com- 
pany, returned this week after a trip to Louisiana, 
where he has been looking over the company’s timber in- 
terests. He reports that trespassers carried away last 
year 1,000.000 feet of timber owned by the Kirby-Car- 
penter Company, valued at about $80,000. The com- 
pany owns 1.000.000,000 feet of timber in Louisiana. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company this week received an 
order for a Prescott steam feed to be shipped to the 
Philippines. American capital is erecting a saw mill 
somewhere near Manila. 

The saw mill of Tuft & Son, near Cedar River, Mich., 
was destroyed by fire this week. Incendiaries are sup- 
posed to have set the mill on fire. 

There has been considerable talk to the effect that the 
N. Ludington cut had been or was about to be sold. 
Tsaae Stephenson, president of the company, stated that 
he would refuse to put a price on the cut for three 
weeks yet. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wrs., Feb. 27.—W. H. Gilbert has sold to 
the John Spry Lumber Company, of Chicago, 10,000,000 
feet. of white pine lumber, No. 3 and better, to be cut 
at the Jones mill at Duluth. The logs are now being 
banked in Middle river. About a month ago Mr. Gil- 
bert sold to the Mills-Grey-Carlton Company and Ralph 
Grey, of Cleveland, 50,000,000 feet of norway and white 
pine to be cut during the sawing season of 1901 at Ash- 
land and Duluth. Mr. Gilbert expects to manufacture 
about 70,000,000 feet of lumber this year. That part 
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not already sold will be manufactured into special stock 
for car and railroad trade. About 30,000,000 feet of 
logs for this stock will be put in this winter. The 
baiance will be sent to the mills by rail during the 
summer and will be cut to special lengths as his cus- 
tomers may desire. 

C. H, Zangerlee, president of the M. G. Brown Lumber 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is in Ashland to attend the 
meeting of the Lumber Vessel Carriers’ Association. Mr. 
Zangeriee is also connected with the Detroit River Lum- 
ber Company, of Detroit. livin Fisher, of the Fisher 
& Wilson Company, Cleveland, is another lumberman 
interested in the same meeting. 

The ‘Lhompson Lumber Company, of Washburn, is 
building all new tramways on its docks. ‘The Bigelow 
Lumber Company, of Washburn, is building a 5v-toot 
extension to the sorting shed of its saw mill. John 
Jacobs’ miil at Washburn will begin sawing next Mon- 
day. 

y" J. Lindsay, of Ashland, has taken a contract to 
buiid a 300-foot breakwater at the mouth of Sioux river 
for the Brown-Kobbins Lumber Company for the protec- 
tion of the logs it dumps into Chequamegon bay at 
this point. It expects to put in 30,00U,000 teet of logs 
there this season tor the Rittenhouse & Ikmbree Company, 
of Chicago, which will be manufactured by the ‘Thompson 
Lumber Company of Washburn. 

The National Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
has purchased of A. P. Brewer & Co. 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber, now on D. W. Mowatt’s docks. ‘The Fisher & 
Wilson Lumber Company has purchased of the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company 1,000,000 feet of timber 4x4 
up to 12x12. ‘This stock is now on the docks of D. W. 
Mowatt, in Ashland, and the R. D. Pike Lumber Com- 
pany, at Baytield. 





LUMBER CARRIERS AND LONGSHOREMEN 
AGREE. 

ASHLAND, WIs., Feb. 27.—The members of the Lum- 
ber Vessel Carriers’ Association and the delegates from 
the longshoremen’s unions came to an amicable agree- 
ment last evening regarding rates for loading vessels 
during the season of 1901. Fifty cents an hour is the 
price agreed upon. A provision is also made to settle 
all disputes by arbitration and that work shall con- 
tinue while such arbitration is in progress. The matter 
of arbitration is always to be left to the president of the 
international longshoremen’s unions and to the presi- 
dent of the lumber carriers’ association, Daniel J. Keith, 
president of the International Longshoremen’s Union, 
arrived at Ashland yesterday morning to be present at 
the conference. It took considerable time for the vessel 
owners and the longshoremen to discuss thoroughly the 
matters before them. The after-supper session did not 
adjourn until between 1 and 2 o’clock this morning, but 
the business before the meeting was all disposed of before 
adjournment. About 250 lumber boats, fully 90 percent 
of the lumber carriers, were represented at this meeting 
and are included in the agreement made. 

The agreement is as follows: 


ASHLAND, WIS., Feb. 26, 1901. 

Memorandum of agreement by and between the Lumber 
Carriers’ Association of the great lakes and the lumber locals 
of Lake Superior. ‘This agreement being sade to cover the 
loading of all lumber, lath and shingles, and such other com- 
modities as being understood under the head of ‘forest 
products,” for the year 19U1, on the boats of the said Lum- 
ber Carriers’ Association. 

Article 1, ‘he captain shall have the privilege of hiring 
and discharging men, providing he has just cause, always 
giving union men the preference. Whenever there are not 
union men enough the captain shall have the privilege of 
hiring non-union men, excepting in cases where union men 
have been discharged or refused work on the same condition ; 
then only union men can be hired. ‘There shall be no restric- 
tion placed by the longsheremen upon the amount of work 
each man shall perform. 

Article 2. In all cases of dispute the loading of the boat 
shall continue uninterruptedly, and the matter in question 
shall be referred to arbitration. ‘lhe president of the Lum- 
ber Carriers’ Association shall represent the vessels, and the 
president of the International Longshoremen’s Union shall 
represent the longshoremen. 

Article 3. The rate of wages shall be fifty cents per hour 
for the entire season of 1901. 

Article 4. <A certified list of members of the Lumber Car- 
riers’ Association in good standing and the name of the ves- 
Sel annexed shall be sent by the secretary of the Lumber 
Carriers’ Association to each of the local unions on the 
various chain of lakes on or before April 15, and as the 
additional names are annexed notices shall be sent from time 
to time to the various locals, and each vessel shall have a 
certificate showing that same is properly enrolled in good 
standing. 

Article 5. On and after the adoption of this agreement 
under no circumstances shall there be any deviation there- 
from, or any change except by joint conference agreed to by 
the Lumber Carriers’ Association on the one side and the 
International Longshoremen’s Union on the other. 

Article 6. This agreement shall be binding on all locals 
represented at this conference as well as the Lumber Car- 
riers’ Association, providing they are ratified by all locals 
not now having authority, not later than April 1. Any mat- 
ter not touched upon here will remain as heretofore. 

_ (Signed) 
For the Lumber Carriers’ Association : 

BE. L. Fisuer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

O. W. Biopgert, Bay City, Mich. 

ALEx R. Sincuarir, Duluth, Minn. 

H. . RuNNELLS, Port Huron, Mich. 

J. A. CaLBrick, Chicago. 

C. A. Werks, Duluth, Minn. 

C. M. ZENGERLB, Detroit, Mich. 

I’. F. MADDEN, vay City, Mich. 
_Epwarp Hines, Chicago. 

or the Longshoremen : 

M. P. Cannon, Local No. 9. 

Tim Tracy, Ashland. 

GrorGo O’NeEIL, Local No. 12. 

Moses La FaIvre. 

* ULtican, Duluth, Minn. 

M. H. Ropinson, Local 15, Washburn. 

JAMES CARROLL, Local No. 37. 

Hagry Conners, West Superior. 

- W. Bracn, Local 56, Port Wing. 

ABEL Rockwoop, Local 74. 

Wittiam Buck, Bayfield, Wis. 

For the International Longshoremen’s Union: 

Danie J. Kuure, President. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘ THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Feb. 26.—All indi- 
cations point to a busy season when spring shall open, 
both in manufacturing and the manipulation of lumber 
in the yards and factories. ‘he tone of things is re- 
garded as healthy. 

W. Bb. Mershon is scheduled to respond to the toast 
“Saginaw,” at the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association banquet at Pittsburg next week, and no 
one could grasp the subject to better advantage. He 
has grown up with the town and is familiar with its 
curves. He vegan the lumber business here on a lim- 
ited scale and 1s now at the head of one of the finest 
establishments of the kind in the United States and 
has ample reason to be a little proud of his success. 
His father was one of the founders of the car trade in 
the valley that from a few million feet attained the pro- 
portions of 400,000,000 feet annually for a number of 
years; in fact the car trade in white pine originated 
practically in Saginaw valley and Mershon was one 
of the originators of the business. 

Mr. Mershon says the box stuff business is not in 
good form at all. ‘he door and sash business is fairly 
booming for this season of the year and the general 
lumber trade slow, as expected at this time. The band 
resaw business is also good and the machinery depart- 
ment of this firm is fully employed. 

kX. Hallenbeck, of Ashland, 1s spending a few days 
with friends in Saginaw. He came to Saginaw from 
the state of New York in 1872, and was for many years 
engaged in the lumber trade in the valley. He removed 
to Ashland three years ago. 

Fred G. Eddy and Edward Carrington have formed 
a business connection and will erect a box factory in 

say City. ‘They have the plans already prepared, and 
as soon as the site is chosen will begin the work of 
construction of the plant. It will likely be largely 
stocked with Canadian lumber, 

‘The lumbering business at Port Huron has passed into 
history. 1t was at that place that the Michigan indus- 
try was inaugurated and for many years it was one 
ot the chief lumbering points in the country. The high 
water mark was reached in 1860 and it maimtained pro- 
portions of magnitude until after 1870, but since then 
the decline has been rapid and for a number of years 
the only saw mill in operation was that of Henry How- 
ard & Co., but that has now gone out of commission 
for all time. The mill of N. & B. Mills at Marysville 
will be operated until the present supply of logs owned 
by the firm shall be sawed and the saw mill industry 
or the St. Clair river will then be a thing of the past. 

The Alpena Excelsior Company is rebuilding and en- 
larging its mill plant and a mill for the manutacture of 
slats 1s being added. 

A. Maltby, of the Maltby Lumber Company, says that 
spring orders for shingles are coming in and that the 
outlook is good for an active season in the shingle trade 
in the Sagimaw district. There is a betttr inquiry for 
railroad ties, the Pennsylvania company having placed 
a large order with the Maltby company. Owing to the 
immense number of electric lives projected the demand 
for poles is opening brisk and everything in the shape 
of a cedar pole will be wanted at good prices. 

U. M. Guilford has erected a small saw mill on the 
Cameron branch of the Mackinaw division and started 
sawing with it last week. 

M. Garland last week shipped a carload of mill 
machinery to Canada and he reports his business as 
unusually good this winter. Mrs. Garland died suddenly 
tonight after an illness of two weeks with the grip. 
She has resided in Bay City since 1871, and was widely 
known and respected. She leaves a husband and one 
son, who are receiving the heartfelt sympathy of a host 
of friends. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

G. A. Bergland has purchased 17,000 acres of timber 
lands belonging to the George Hiles estate, on Lake 
Gogebic, Michigan, on which he will shortly establish a 
mill site and town. Mr. Bergland also holds an addi- 
tional tract of 17,000 acres of timber land in the ‘same 
vicinity. 

The new plant of the Michigan Elm Hoop Company, at 
South Grand Rapids, Mich., is about ready for operations. 
The compary has already a good supply of elm logs, for 
which $10 a thousand is paid. The plant will cut 12,000 
feet daily, or 75,000 hoops, 

D. N. McLeod has taken a contract to log 30,000,000 
feet of pine east of Grand Marais, Mich., for the Hall 
& Munson Company, of Bay Mills. 


CUTTING MONTANA FOREST RESERVE 
TIMBER. 


The law relating to timber cutting on the forest re- 
serves in Montana provides that the timber may be used 
free of charge, for the benefit of settlers, miners, residents 
and prospectors for minerals, for firewood, fencing, build- 
ing, mining, prospecting and other domestic purposes. 
Every portion of the tree cut must be utilized and so dis- 
posed of as to prevent danger of fire. In cases where the 
stumpage value is under $100 permission to cut the tim- 
ber must be obtained from the superintendent, but where 
the value exceeds $100 application must be made to the 
department of the interior. Outside of forest reserves, 
timber can be cut only from lands strictly mineral in 
character and must not be cut for speculative purposes 
or to be taken out of the state, and only by citizens and 
bona fide residents of the state. No growing trees of 
less than eight inches in diameter are permitted to be 
cut and no hillside must be denuded of timber. The uses 
for which the timber may be felled are building, agricul- 
ture, mining and other, domestic purposes. 
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; Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 27.—The Minnesota legis- 
lature this week passed a bill which will be a benefit to 
log owners and to the surveyor generals in the varioug 
districts of the state. On the books in the offices of the 
surveyor generals there are a number of obsolete log 
mark entries, ‘Lhese represent the accumulation of thirty 
or forty years. Log marks secured in the early 60s and 
7Us which have not been used since those early periods 
have beer carried forward from year to year and have 
cluttered up the books of the surveyor general, causing 
much annoyance and the waste of much valuable time 
during the season when logs were being surveyed. A 
state 1aw was enacted in the early history of Minnesota 
which provided for the registry of these log marks. 
Various expedients were resorted to after the log marks 
were no louger used to get them off the books, but in 
each case the surveyor general or his deputies foumd 
they were liable for such removal and within a short 
time they reinstated these old log marks. Within the 
period ot forty years practically all of the old firms have 
gone out of busimess and these log marks were never 
used. After serious consideration of the subject it was 
found that the only remedy existed in the enactment of 
a law which would sanction their removal. This law was 
passed on Monday and has received the signature of 
Governor Van Sant. It is now in effect and this spring 
the surveyor generals of Minnesota will open their books 
with record only of the live log market. 

‘There has been no break in the weather yet and 
throughout February loggers in northerm Minnesota and 
in northern Wisconsin have been able to operate under 
the most favorable conditions. As a result the total log 
cut tor Kebruary will probably exceed that of any 
previous February in many years. <A representative of 
the Mississippi & Rum Kkiver Boom Company, of this 
city, in commenting upom the situation yesterday, said: 

‘rhroughout the entire month the’ most favorable condi- 
tions ever known have prevailed this year and loggers are 
feeling happy as a cousequence. We usually expect a oreak in 
tue Weallier Which relarus Operations Lor u lew days ac ieast 
aud Oltehtimes lor a week Or more. ‘his year there has been 
ho such break and there has not been a day im the month 
duriug which loggers could not operate to advantage. ‘Lhe 
cut hus been large and will heip materially to sweli the total 
lor the winter. 

‘The spring break up usually comes between March 10 and 
2U and iogg.sng crews generaily come down from the woods 
about the muadie of March. ‘shis year we anticipate, owmg 
to the coutiuued cold weather through the present month, 
that the spring Dreak up may occur earlier, but uf it snowa 
occur soou alter the frst of March it wiil not cause any 
ser.ous 1088 Lo either loggers or lumbermen. ‘They have beeu 
enabied to cut so Many logs and bank them that they will 
have a large enough supply in sight to run them throughout 
Lhe season, 

A press dispatch from Washburn, Wis., states that the 
conditions in that section are the most satisfactory. A 
well intormed logger is quoted as making the prediction 
that the total log cut ot the Lake Superior region will 
reach the enormous quantity of 1,000,000,000 teet this 
winter, 

‘rom Crookston and northwestern Mimnesota comes 
the report that the total log cut is much in excess of a 
year ago. ‘Lhe figures showing the total cut are not yet 
at hand, but it is stated that the amount of timber down 
and ready to be floated or transported will be more than 
sullicient to operate the miils. Similar reports come 
from other secuions of the white pine timber belt and 
the upper Mississippi valley. 

i. 1. Lemma, a hardwood lumber manufacturer of 
St. Croix Valls, was in the city the latter part of last 
week and reported that he had had little trouble this 
winter in logging 600,000 feet of hardwood timber. This 
was the mark he set when he began operations in the 
fail and as a result he is feeling very weil satistied with 
the work done during the winter. 

‘The Amery Lumber Company, of Amery, Wis., reports 
that it has completed its winter logging operations along 
the Appie river in that state. A significant feature in 
connection with this announcement is that these are 
likely to be the last logs cut in that section and floated 
down to the Amery mills, In all probability this will 
be the last sawing season at that point, as the territory 
tributary has been practically denued of stamding pine. 











IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 

Duturu, MInn., Feb. 27.—Logging conditions continue 
excellent and many of the smaller loggers who were figur- 
ing on certain outputs have been abie to increase their 
cut, so that the outlook for the custom mills is better 
than had been expected. ‘There will be a larger cut by 
these smaller loggers, but many of the big people find 
their woods work dragging, the sawing crews a little be- 
hind and the work not quite up to expectations. 

Hauling is excellent now and some big loads are 
bragged about. At one of the B, P. Munson camps, west 
of the city, a team of four horses is said to have hauled a 
load of 18,210 feet over a two-mile road to the landing. 
1t consisted of 119 logs. It was not, however, a record 
load, for the Clark-Jackson company, of this city, last 
winter hauled some loads running as high as from 21,000 
to 28,000 feet on single bunks, 

Steidl & Tvedt have put in about 1,000,000 feet at 
Schooleraft river and have bought another million from 
farmers. They will break camp this week. 

The Great Northerr road is putting on another logging 
train from Ferris, near Cass lake, to Sauk Rapids, where 
the logs will be sawn by the Neils Lumber Company. 

Dead and down logging on the reservations is being 
watched with the utmost care and it is a scarce thing for 
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a live log to get into the landings. One would not sup- 
pose the operations could be as carefully watched as they 
are. Every tree that is actually not dead or down is left, 
even though it has beer girdled by fire and is sure to die 
another year. In consequence of this there will be great 
loss to the Indians, and to the loggers, also, later. In 
many sections the trees left are so scattered that they 
Will either be worth nothing for logging later or will be 
gathered only at great cost. In addition, the cutting 
away of so many of the trees leaves those remaining 
liable to blow down or to be caught by fire with far 
greater ease than before. The Indians are losing by the 
dead and down operation and when their timber shall be 
gone will have very little to show for it. 





GOOD WORK IN EAST MICHIGAN. 

Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 26.—Logging conditions con- 
tinue exceptionally favorable, with cold weather and 
just snow enough in this district to maintain good 
hauling and not deep enough to interfere with cutting 
and skidding. The smallpox scare has bothered some 
camps and there is a good call for men. Twenty men 
were hired here last week to work in a camp at Lewiston 
at $20 and $26 a month. It has been difficult to get some 
men to go into the woods owing to the smallpox, which 
is reported at sixty places in the state. It is of mild 
form, however, few deaths being reported. 

R. H. Roys, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, 
returned Saturday from a two weeks’ visit to the camps 
in the Georgian bay district. He says that some towns 
over there are quarantined, a large number of smallpox 
cases being reported, and some logging camps have 
broken up in consequence. He says the logging condi- 
tions are fine. His company will bring 20,000,000 feet 
of logs over here next season, cut on Indian reserve 
lands, and the company will have a number of million 
feet of lumber manufactured on Georgian bay. He 
heard of the sale of 10,000,000 feet for future delivery, 
to be cut on Parry sound for Skillings, Whitney & 
Barnes. 

The Holland-Emery Lumber Company is making 
good progress in getting in a stock of logs at Byng Inlet. 
With old logs being carried over the company will have 
a stock of 50,000,000 feet to manufacture next season. 

It is believed if the good weather for operating shall 
continue the quantity of logs put in this winter in east- 
ern Michigan will considerably exceed the earlier esti- 
mates. The tendency is to underestimate for the effect 
it will have on the market. 

D. Winegar is banking 1,200,000 feet of logs at the 
middle dam of the Muskegor river, near Evart. 

The Ann Arbor railroad is hauling forty-five carloads 
of logs daily to Cadillac from camps in that vicinity. 

It is reported that the Huron Handle & Lumber Com- 
pany, which recently removed from Alpena to Onaway, 
will at once begin the construction of a logging road 
fourteen miles long to tap the timber of the company. 








MENOMINEE RIVER PROSPECTS. 
MaRInette, Wis., Feb. 27.—The best logging winter 
ever known on the Menominee will probably be at an end 
within two weeks. There are indications now of the 
approaching spring break up, but the various companies 
will log for two or three weeks yet. A large stock of logs 
has been put in, 


THE MAINE WOODS. 

Bancor, Me., Feb. 25.—The conflict between the Penob- 
scot lumbermen and the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany has, as before reported, resulted, for the time at 
jeast, in victory for the lumbermen, but it is expected 
that the struggle will be renewed two years hence and 
kept up until the question has been permanently settled. 
The situation at present is this: ‘lhe Great Northern, 
perceiving that the bill providing for the incorporation 
of the West Branch Driving & Reservoir Dam Company 
and the giving to that company of sole control of the 
west branch of the river must be defeated in the legis- 
lature, withdrew that bill and arranged a truce with 
the lumbermen by the terms of which the control of 
the river water and the drives is to be vested for two 
years in a commission of three members. Since the 
withdrawal of the so-called Millinocket bill, or the West 
Branch Driving & Reservoir Dam Company bill, and 
the agreement between the Great Northern company and 
the lumbermen the following substitute bill has been 
introduced and will become a law, without doubt: 


An act to provide temporarily for the storage of water 
on the west branch of the Penobscot river: 

Sec. 1.—The contract dated Webruary 16, 1901, between 
the Penobscot Log Driving Company and the Great North- 
ern Vaper Company relative to the driving of logs and the 
storage and use of water on the west branch of the Penobscot 
river during the term of two years from the date of approval 
of this act is hereby ratified and contirmed, and power and 
authority necessary for the execution of this contract and 
to carry out the terms of the same are hereby conferred upon 
the directors of thc Penobscot Log Driving Company and 
upon the Great Northern Paper Company. 

Sec. 2—Fred W. Ayer, James W. Sewall and Fred A. Gil- 
bert, the commissioners first named in said contract, are 
hereby authorized to exercise powers conferred upon them 
in said contract, and to fix the date of starting the rear of 
the drive from the head of Chesuncook lake in each of the 
years 1901 and 1902, and all corporations and persons in- 
terested shall be bound by their decision in executing said 
duty, and the charter of the Penobscot Log Driving Company 
shall be regarded as amended accordingly. Should any 
vacancy occur in said commission during the said two years 
it may be filled by the chief justice of the supreme court, 
after such notice as he shall order, and a hearing. 

Sec. 3—The Penobscot Log Driving Company is hereby 
authorized during said two years to hold and store water 
in its dams for manufacturing purposes as well as for log 
driving purposes, and to permit the Great Northern Paper 
Compre? so to do in accordance with the terms of said con- 

ract. , 

Sec. 4—The Penobscot Log Driving Company, for the pur- 
pose of repairing its dams and carrying out the provisions 





of said contract, and to enable it to exercise the powers 
and ——— the duties impressed by its charter and acts 
mandatory thereof, is hereby authorized to borrow money as 
the directors of said company may find expedient. 

Sec. 5—This act shall take effect when approved. 

The total cut of logs in the Kennebec river and Moose- 
head lake regions this winter will be about 136,000,000 
feet, as follows: On Moose river, 30,150,000 feet; 
Moosehead lake, other than Moose river, 42,000,000 feet ; 
Dead river, 38,000,000 feet; East branch and main Ken- 
nebec, 25,000,000 feet. 

The Moose River Log Driving Company held its annual 
meeting last week in Augusta, when officers for the year 
were elected as follows: Clerk and treasurer, 8. W. 
Philbrick; directors, W. J. Lanigan, Charles Lawrence, 
William T. Haines, A. Ledyard Smith and F, T. Brad- 
street. By the printed report submitted at the meet- 
ing it appears that the company has sold its stock in 
the Moosehead Lake Navigation Company to the Coburn 
Steamboat Company for $61 a share, and a contract 
for ten years has been made for the towing of the logs 
at 12 cents a thousand. 

A. O. Lombard, of Waterville, has drawings nearly 
ready for the pattern maker for a new log hauling con- 
trivance. This machine will be operated by electricity 
and will be ready for next fall’s work. A steam log 
havler invented by Mr. Lombard is now in successful 
operation by Lawrence, Newhall & Co. on the Kennebec, 
working well in comparatively level country. Mr. Lom- 
bard thinks that the electric hauler, to be propelled 
by the trolley system, will be handier and more economi- 
cal in short hauls over rough roads, no boiler or fuel 
adding to its weight, and suitable water powers for the 
operation of electric plants abounding all through the 
logging country. 





ON PUGET SOUND. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—The log situation on Puget 
sound is perplexing. All grades of logs are exceedingly 
scarce and prices are stiff, ranging from $6 to $8.50, 
as against $5 on Grays harbor and $5.50 on the Columbia 
river. Should the scarcity continue and prices advance 
the Jarge mills owning timber will be foreed to put in 
logging camps. Even shingle logs are scarce and selling 
as high as $7.50 a thousand feet. 

A, J. Hayward, of Tacoma, contemplates putting in a 
logging camp on Hood’s canal, where he has 90,000,000 
feet of standing timber. 





Hardwood Department. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 27.—W. B. Dodge, John Mc- 
Lane and other lumbermen are active in a movement to 
form a lumber exchange inside the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce. The idea is to have a blackboard set aside 
in the rooms of the chamber on which to post wants of 
lumbermen and lumber they have for sale. No prices will 
be quoted. Thus when a dealer gets an order from the 





. outside and has not the stock on hand, he can telephone 


to the Chamber of Commerce, and if what he wants is 
offered for sale there he can close a deal, when otherwise 
he would throw the order in the waste basket. It is be- 
lieved such an exchange will broaden this market. 

Benedict & Co., a firm composed of George Benedict & 
Son, which does an export business, is a separate institu- 
tion from the Davidson-Benedict Lumber Company. 

Nashville continues to do a big, steady lumber busi- 
ness. Love, Boyd & Co. shipped sixty cars last month; 
Davidson-Benedict, 100; John B. Ransom & Co., 100, and 
other firms large amounts. There are no speculators or 
scalpers here, but all the firms are conservative institu- 
tions, and an air of permanency is at once noticeable 
about them. Their business continues steadily at a large 
volume month in and month out. 

Although there is considerable price cutting noticed in 
Michégan and other districts, little of it is going on here. 
Some stock is being worked off a little below the market, 
but prices are firm as a rule and well maintained. All 
dealers say prospects are all right. Nice orders are being 
received daily from New York and the east. 

John B, Ransom and J. M. Ransom left Saturday night 
for New York. The latter will sail for Lomdon, where he 
will open a branch office for his firm and endeavor to 
extend its business more generally into the European 
markets. He will make by trips from time to time to the 
continental ports and centers. 

The river is now quite low and not much suff is coming 
in save by railroad and from nearby river points. Any 
big rain, however, will create another lumber tide in the 
Cumberland, and March is the month for high water. 

There are now between 8,000 and 11,000 cross ties at 
Big Sandy, all brought there in the past 100 days. 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., is in the northwest 
booking orders. He wired an order for twenty cars of 
chestnut yesterday. 

The Powell Lumber & Mining Company, of Dover, Del., 
has filed its charter with the secretary of state. It was 
incorporated by residents of Brooklyn with a capital 
stock of $100,000 and was organized for the purpose of 
developing timber and mineral lands in Tennessee. : 

The pencil factory at Shelbyville is doing a heavy busi- 
ness and making frequent shipments to Europe. 

An industry recently established at Shelbyville is a 
factory for the manufacture of wooden screws upon 
which the glass attached to the cross pieces of telephone 
poles are placed. Screws are made of locust because 
of its hardness and durability, and in consequence there 
is a great demand for locust timber, of which portions of 


Bedford county have a very good supply. The Cumber- 
land Telephone Company buys all the screws made by the 
factory mentioned. 





EXPLOITING TUPELO GUM PRACTICALLY. 


New Orteans, La., Feb, 26.—Col. T. K. Edwards, of 
Chicago, lumber agent af the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, is here on his annual post Mardi Gras trip with 
a great, big scheme on hand. Col, Edwards is a busy 
man and never takes time to enjoy the revelry of the 
carnival season but always drops in “after the ball is 
over.” It was in 1877 that Col. Edwards introduced 
yellow pine lumber to northern buyers and since then 
fortunes have been amassed by the manufacturers of 
that material. Three years later he chaperoned the 
first carload of cypress to Chicago and since then the 
sales have been phenomenal. Now he has espoused the 
cause of the down trodden and derided tupelo gum and 
it is moving out of its obscurity to planes of usefulness 
never dreamed of before. He has arranged with Lutcher 
& Moore, of Lutcher, La., to cut 150,000 feet of inch 
stock and with Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, La., for 
a earload of dimension stock for the Milwaukee Har- 
vester Company and with Barrett & Son, at Greenwood, 
for another carload of the same material for the Mc- 
Cormick Reaper Company, of Chicago. This wood will 
be used for the rollers. 

Tupelo will not be known abroad as gum but as 
“hickory poplar.” This is the name given to it by Col. 
Edwards and, like satin walnut, the name bestowed on 
red gum, it is likely to remain. Hickory poplar is a 
very appropriate name, too, when it is analyzed, as the 
wood possesses the best characteristics of both hickory 
and poplar. 

Tupelo grows abundantly in all the low lands south 
of the Ohio river and because it is a difficult wood to 
work it has been neglected until recently. The cypress 
swamps of the south contain myriads of these trees 
which grow as an undergrowth to the taller cypress 
trees. They are a tree of peculiar shape with a large 
trunk which narrows several feet from the ground like 
the neck of a wine bottle. The lumber has no grain, is 
as white as white poplar and when dry is very light in 
weight. It is almost as hard as maple. 

Col. Edwards says that north of the Ohio river few 
people would know the lumber from poplar at a casual 
glance, but would soon see the difference when they 
undertook to work it up. It is difficult to drive a nail 
into the wood and when nailing is to be done it is found 
better to have the holes bored beforehand. 

The colonel is confident that hickory poplar will be in 
demand when once the mills are cutting it. Among the 
uses for this new wood besides rollers for harvesting 
machines are flooring, molding and interior finish, be- 
sides many articles of household use such as bread trays, 
butter bowls, butter ladles, kitchen spoons, bread boards, 
rolling pins and similar kitchen utensils. 

Descendants of the pioneers of Kentucky claim that 
during their childhood the wagon makers used this gum 
for hubs and would have no other. It made a solid hub, 
lasting as iron, one that did not crack or decay and in 
which the spokes were always tight. 

Hickory poplar is all right and with Col. Edwards as 
its champion will be one of the leading hardwoods of 
the twentieth century. 





A PROSPECTIVE SUBSTITUTE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 26.—At this time the entire lum- 
ber world is on the outlook for substitutes for our 
rapidly disappearing staple woods, walnut, poplar and 
white pine. 

On one of our southern mill yards the writer recently 


saw some bay poplar, and was attracted by its close_ 


resemblance to poplar and its near cousin, cottonwood. 
This wood is but little known to the general run of 
woodworking people, as but little of it has been put 
upon the market. To those not familiar with it I will 
say that as a box board the wagon maker has no wood 
that is its superior. It has qualities that recommend it 
highly to the manufacturer of burial cases. For porch 
columns, balusters, wooden pumps and, in fact, any 
place in which poplar or cottonwood is used, bay poplar 
can be substituted to the full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The wood is light, has sufficient density and 
elasticity to make an admirable substitute for poplar 
or cottonwood and it finishes nicely. 

This next wood of importance in the south is red 
gum, which is rapidly disappearing and will soon be a 
wood of the past. There are large areas in the south 
covered with it. It has been exported and meets with 
considerable favor in all European markets. Its tend- 
ency to warp can be overcome either by “grinding” or 
“deadening” or by allowing the logs to lie in the water 
until water cured. The writer has seen lumber sawn 
from rafts of gum logs that took on all shapes, while 
logs from the same rafts, cut at the same time, were 
held until well water soaked, then sawn and put on 
sticks and dried out entirely as straight as any ash, 
poplar or walnut. The wood is a rich brown, of better 
color than mahogany, and admits of a high finish and 
polish, is decidedly an American forest product and 
should be immensely popular. R. OsweELt. 





Quite a remarkable feature in the development of the 
hardwood trade of the middle east is a recent order 
received by Charles V. Goodrich, of Findlay, Ohio, for 
two carloads of sycamore lumber for shipment to Mel- 
bourne, Australia. This consignment will be followed 
by one carload each month for the next year. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Bridgeport—The Cypress Tank Company is moving plant 
to Chestang. 

Mobile—W. D. Blacksher, president of the Blacksher Com- 
pany, is dead.———The Louiselle-Loxley Logging Company 
has been incorporated by W. H. Louiselle and J. E. Loxley, 
of Mobile, and I’. C. Loxley, of Apalachicola, Fla. 

Arkansas. 

Junction City—The Cornie Stave Company has been in- 

corporated with capital stock of $20,000. 
California. 

Stockton—The Scott & Van Arsdale Lumber Company has 
succeeded P. A. Buell & Co. 

Colorado. 

Boulder—The Lyons Lumber Company bas 
porated by B. F. Flowers, W. Tilton and W. 
capital stock $3,000. 





been incor- 
H. Phelps; 


Connecticut. 
Winsted—Culver & Bristol have sold out to Bronson Bros. 
Georgia. 
Doerun—W. E. Johnson & Co. have bought out W. E. 


Williams. 

Dublin—R. T. Pittman has purchased a half interest in the 
shingle business of J. Tom White. 

Manassas—Hammond & Gooding have been succeeded by 
W. Gooding, Jr. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—A. W. Ling has been succeeded by Ling & Nick- 
elsen. Peter Larson is out of business————The Mexican 
Land, Timber & Cattle Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware, with capital stock of $200,000.——— 
Naugle & Holcomb are reported dissolved. 

Danville—Case & Swisher have engaged in 
business. : 

Elizabeth—Baldwin & Co. have purchased the interest of 
BE. F. Shawver in the business of Baldwin & Shawver. 

Freeport—The Woodmanse & Hewitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Woodmanse Manufacturing 
Company. 

Grant Park—The Streeter-Kallgren Lumber Company has 
succeeded G. M. Bennett & Co. 

Kankakee—John Paulissen has been 
Paulissen Manufacturing Company. 

Meriden—I’. G. Homer will open a yard. 

Olivebranch—Long Bros. have engaged in 
business. 

Pekin—The Conklin, Hippen & Reuling Company 
bought out the interest of A. C. Hippen in the concern. 


Indiana. 

Anderson—Bosworth & Pauling have been succeeded by 
Mercer & Brannum. 

Cromwell—S. B. & Co. 
Tucker, Moore & Co. 

Freelandville—G. F. Osterhage recently began business. 

Lafayette—A. H. Diver has disposed of his interest in the 
Lafayette Lumber and Manufacturing Company, and has 
purchased the stock of Richard B. Sample in the Henry Tay- 
lor Lumber Company. William H. Winnie and John W. Sim- 
ler have sold interest in the Lafayette Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company. 





the lumber 


succeeded by the 


the lumber 


has 


Tucker have been succeeded by 





Indian Territory. 
Madill—E. S. Burgess has engaged in the lumber business. 
Minco—J. B. Yount has engaged in the lumber business. 


lowa. 

Audubon—W. Burnside has sold out to the Green 
Lumber Company. 

Benson—VPerry Canfield has sold his interest in the lumber 
yards of Lee Canfield & Bro. 

Clinton—The Ozark Tie and Timber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, by J. J. Boggett, 
William Kenefick and P. H. Easby.———-McKleveen Bros. have 
been succeeded by McKleveen & Hickenberry. 

Carlisle—George C. McMurtry & Bro. have sold out to J. 
M. Harlan. 

Dysart—Howard & Marsan have not dissolved partnership, 
as reported, but are still in business. 

Des Moines—The Capital City Brick and Tile Company 
has engaged in business.———The ‘Tennessee Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Elberon—S. Wyman has established a saw mill. 

Emerson—E, K. & I. Culver have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Eldon—Ritz & Son have been succeeded by Blake & Coll- 
man 


Bay 


Hymera—John Funkhouser will open a yard. 

Orient—S. L. Shreves & Sons have not been succeeded by 
Battin & Co., as reported, but will continue in the lumber 
business. 

Rockford—A. D. & R. N. Brittan have been succeeded by S. 
P. Ireland & Son. 

_ Swaledale—D. H. Vankirk & Co. have been succeeded by 
Nelson Bros. & Rich. 

Toronto—Owen DeVitt is starting a lumber yard. 

Turner—A. J. Nutt has engaged in the lumber business. 


Kansas. 

Bendena—Rappelye Bros. have been succeeded by O. C. 
Hardy & Co. 

- Hoisington—M. C. Elmore is putting in a yard. 

bo—D. O. McGee & Co. have been succeeded by Arnold 

& Haigler. 

Liberal—The Star Lumber Company has engaged in the 
lumber and coal business. 

Newton—The Kansas Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by N. A. Mathis. 

Reserve—W. D. Easley & Co. have been succeeded by W. 
R. Boose & Co. 

Topeka—The Mills-Gillette Lumber & Coal Company has 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Mills retiring. The business will 
be continued by Gillette & Nicholson. 

Wichita—The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in the wholesale business. 


Kentucky. 
Owingsville—McKinnevan & Goodpaster have been suc- 
ceeded by McKinnevan & Bradley. 


Louisiana. 

Hodge—The Huie-Hodge Lumber Company (Limited) has 
established a planing mill. 

Jonesboro—The Louisiana Stave Company (Limited) has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Lo; ansport—Bell & Co. advertise plant for sale. 

. elin—Jordan & Welch have been succeeded by Jordan, 
Welch & McKinley. 
b Zwolle—The parties who bought out the H. J. Allen Lum- 
er Company will operate as the Sabine Lumber Company. 


Maine. 

Augusta—The Patuca Plantation Company has been in- 
corporated to operate lumber yards, etc., in Central America 
git capital stock of $2,250,000. Promoters, C. L. Andrews, 
Mi, L, Dutton, F. J. C. Little, W. A. Vlict, B. B. Avery, A. F. 
rf and Z. D. Patterson. 

tillwater—John Cassidy has bought the mill formerly op- 
erated by Hayford & Sutton. 


Massachusetts. 


Bale er atk=—Stephen Brewer Balkam, of the firm of 8S. B. 
joea a & Co., died from kidney trouble on February 23, 


Michigan. 

Alpena—The Richardson Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $30,000 to succeed Fred 
Richardson. H. G. Cleveland has been succeeded by the 
Alpena Excelsior Company. ; 

Adrian—tThe Perfection Woodenware Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 by Edward M. 
Lamb, E. Bales, Daniel S. Williams, J. Mills Lamb and W. 
W. Cooke. 

Applegate—The Anketell Lumber Company has engaged in 
the lumber and coal business. 

Bagely—-M. Morrison has established a shingle mill. 

Bay City—Will Holden and Charles Raymond, of Saginaw, 
will engage in the manufacture of box shooks. 

Corunna—W. H. Wilson & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Detroit—Charles W. Kotcher has bought the Frost Wood- 
enware Works and the plant of the Craddock Manufacturing 
Company and will engage in the box and shook business. 
The Detroit Lumber Company will open a yard in the suburb 


of Springwelis. 
Hedrick has sold out 


Dowagiac—F. K. 
H. C. Mitchell, of the East Bay Lumber 








to Charles 
Hedrick. 

Kast Bay—wW. 
Company, is dead. 
’ I'lushing—Charles T. Moss has been succeeded by William 
sve. 

Galesburg—The Lim- 
ited, has sold out. 

Grand Rapids—Perkins & Longfellow have engaged in the 
hardwood business.——-Vage & Northrup have engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business. 


Rathbun Kraft Lumber Company, 


Hart—Carter Bros. & Co. have engaged in the planing 
mill business. 
Ida—N. A. Weipert has been succeeded by Weipert & 


Cousins. 
Jasper—DeLano & Van Deusen have been succeeded by 


Oliver Coy. 

Lapeer—B. I’. Loder has been succeeded by T. L. & A. H. 
Ainsworth.———Pike, Sperry & Co. have engaged in the sash 
and door business, 

. aaa 8S. B. Williams, of Williams & Van Houten, is 
dead. 

St. Ignace—The J. A. Jamieson Lumber Company has 
sold out saw. mill to Messrs. Salling, of Gaylord, and Thomas 
Woodfield, who will operate as Salling & Woodfield. 

Vermontville—Gant & Garrett have engaged in the saw 
and planing mill business.———-Rawson & Stout have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Wayland—LincolIn & Quinlan have sold out to A. P. 
Irish, vice president of the Fuller & Rice Lumber Company. 

Whiteball—Erickson Steffee & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Erickson Steffee Company. 

Wolverine—l. EK. Hackett has been succeeded by Louis 
Cornwell. 

Minnesota. 


Clara City—It is reported that the New London Milling 
Company will open a lumber yard in the spring. 

Danville—The Sylvester Lumber Company has bought the 
business of Telford Bros. 

Henning—George Freeman, who recently succeeded A. Bel- 
mont, has sold out to the Dower Lumber Company. 

Mankato—The Lampert Lumber Company has sold out to 
L. P. Doliiff. 

Ronneby, Benton County 
has engaged in business. 

Mississippi. 

Knoxville—H. G. Butler has removed to Dayton. 

Laurel—The Laurel Woodworking Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Pearlington—The J. A. Favre Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by J. A., J. J. and Simon Favre and William 
Rudolf, with capital stock of $100,000. 


The I. Watt Lumber Company 


Missouri. 
Bartlett—I. H., A. P. & C. W. Davenport are out of busi- 
ness.——J. li. Despain is out of business. 
Blodgett—The Johnson Land & Lumber Company has 


engaged in the hardwood lumber business. 
Bronaugh—T. A. Roberts has sold out. 
Stillwell have engaged in the lumber business, 
Clinton—Conyers & Taylor and John F. Brown have sold 
out to Williamson & Montgomery, of Rich Hill. 





Scroghen & 


Granby—I’. M. Hall is out of business.———The T. A. Mil- 
ler Lumber Company has discontinued business. 
Henson—George Bailey is out of business.——The J. W. 


Bowser Milling Company is out of business. 

Kansas City—The Current River Lumber Company has re- 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000,.—— C. 8. Searing 
& Co. have engaged in the timber land business. The firm 
includes besides C. 8S. Searing, Harry Rankin and Guy H. 
Mallam. 

Mailand—Ross & Donan and Joseph Hoblitzell have been 
succeeded by Hoblitzell & Ross. 

Mexico—Houston, Crow & Co. have sold out to the La- 
Crosse Lumber Company. 

Poplar Bluff—A. H. Greason & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber and piling business. 

Siloam Springs—M.,. M. Pease has sold his interest in the 
business of Pease Bros. 

St. Louis—The Van Cleave Lumber a has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $15,000 by T. R. Van Cleave, 
B. L. Van Cleave and T. W. Budde. 


Montana. 
’ Flatwillow—R. W. Noble has sold saw mill to Cooper & 
*lerce. 

Kalispell—The Bader Lumber Company has sold out 
yard to M. W. Dupuis.———E. W. Bader has engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Two Dot—The Montana Trading Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Midland Coal & Lumber Company, incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $10,000. 

Nebraska. 

Ashland—S. R. McLeran has been succeeded by the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Company. 

Filley—A. Graham & Co. have moved to Osceola. 

Tremont—The Howard Lumber & Coal Company has sold 
out to D. Wilbur Hotchkiss, formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness at Osceola, Neb. 


New Mexico. 
-Baird & Fawcett are out of business. 


New York. 

Albany—W. C. Beebe has engaged in the lumber business. 

Amsterdam—L. L. Kenyon has been succeeded by the Am- 
sterdam Lumber Company. 

Barnes Corners—W. 8S. Hall has sold saw mill to D. C. 
Hall. 

Brooklyn—The Weidman Cooperage Works are reported 
sold to Lowell M. Palmer, of the Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 
pany..——Watson & Pittinger have engaged in the lumber 
business with capital stock of $125,000. 

New York—The H. A. Stang Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 by H. A. Stang, 
II. F. Ressmeyer and C. G. Bothner. 

Peekskill—N. Dain’s Sons have been succeeded by the N. 
Dain’s Sons Company, incorporated, with capital stock of 
50,000. 

’ Saranac Lake—Branch & Callahan have engaged in the 
Directors, 


Fresnal 


lumber business with capital stock of $50.000. 
W. J. Callahan, A. 8S. Branch and W. E. Johnson. 
Schenectady—The Schenectady Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 by Jacob W. Clute, 
G. W. Van Auken and Albert V. Van Voast. 
Skaneateles—W. S. Hoag has sold out his interest in the 
business of W. S. Hoag & Son. The business will be con- 


tinued by Hoag Bros. 


Company has been incor- 


Union—The Union Cooperage 
D. 8S. Mersereau and W. Surdam, 


porated by D. C. Warner, 
with capital stock of $5,000. 
North Carolina. 

High Point—The Welch Furniture Company has engaged 
in business with capital stock of $30,000. President, W. P. 
Pickett; vice president, R. B. Strickland, and secretary and 
treasurer, J. W. Harris. 

North Dakota. 

Bismarck—The Gull River Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Lamb Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

White Earth—The Minot Lumber Company will open a 


yard. 
Ohio. 


Alliance—I. G. Tolerton & Son have bought the plant and 
lumber business of Springer Bros. 

Bellefontaine—J. M. Williamson, of the firm of Williamson 
& Lesourd, is dead. 

Belle Center—C. Mains & Sons are out of business. 

Bremen—Ricket & Griffith have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Caldwell—W. B. Brown has been succeeded by Combs & 


rown. 

Findlay—Hayward Bros. have been succeeded™by C. D. 
Hayward. 

Mendon—Maurer & Partner have been succeeded by Mau- 
rer & Anderson. 

— Ws A. Kidd has been succeeded by Craine & 


ood. 

Monroeville—S. E. Smith has been succeeded by Yingling 
Bros. & Co. 

a ar ell Lewis Bros. Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 

Tiffin—John B. Mathias has beén succeeded by the J. B. 
Mathias Lumber Company. 

Toledo—Bartley, McIntyre & Co. have engaged in the 


lumber business. 
Oklahoma. 


Augusta—Frank Craver has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Cushing—The Cushing Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Christie. 
Shawnee—The Texas Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 
Oregon. 


Astoria—W. F. McGregor has disposed of his interests in 
the Necanicum Spruce Company. 
Elgin—Noah Richards & Co. have established a saw mill. 


Pennsylvania. 
s rans gflaa H. Sullivan has been succeeded by Harvey & 
ullivan, 

Cecil—Short & Wade have been succeeded by John Wade. 

Clarks Summit—-M. M. Hufford has sold his interest in 
the business of Hufford & Litts to John Ship y- 

s etee—W. H. Sullivan has been eacestliel by Harvey & 
ullivan. 

Hughesville—Charles W. Reeder & Co. are out of business. 
——Charles W. Reeder has engaged in the lumber business. 
© Johnstown—David Ott has been succeeded by David Ott & 

0. 


Somerset—The Somerset Lumber Company, composed of 
Daniel Statler and Harry Varner, will open a yard. 

St. Marys—The Penn Lumber Company has discontinued 
business. 

Pottsville-——-The Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $60,000 

Sheridanville—Short & Wade have been succeeded by 


John Wade. 
Rhode Island. 


Providence—The H. A. Grimwood Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000 by H. A. Grimwood, 
H. A. Grimwood, jr., and Albert A. Baker. 

South Carolina. 

Columbia—The Shoud Builders Supply Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Jarlington—Walter Dargan will open a yard. 


South Dakota. 
Roscoe—M. T. Lightner has sold stock of lumber to the 
L. Lamb Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tennessee, 

Aetna—The W. V. Davidson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Davidson-Benedict Company. Also at Al- 
good, Monterey and Sparta. 

Chattanooga—The J. M. 
business. 

Memphis—Hoshall & McDavitt are out of business. 

Scottsboro—The J. M. Card Company, until recently con- 
nected with the American Hardwood Company, of Chatta- 
nooga, has engaged in business. 

Texas. 

Fort Worth—The Darnell Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by J. R. Darnell, 8S. P. Darnell and F. W. Murphy ; 
capital stock, $20,000. 

Harleton—The Silax Lumber Compan 
a with capital stock of $20,000 by 
Villiam B. Cobb and W. R. Grogan. 

Texarkana—The Texarkana Lumber Company is establish- 
ing a large planing mill. Utah 

an. 


Sandy—James Jenson & Co. have been succeeded by Jen- 
sen & Kuhre. 


Card Company has engaged in 


has been incor- 
ichard W. Grogan, 


Vermont, 
Waitsfield—Fred Parker has sold out to Eaton & Joslin. 
Washington, 

Anacortes—R. P. Thomas & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Fidalgo Mills Company. 

Davenport—Johnson & Co, have been succeeded by Fred 
J. Johnson, 

Deming—Henry & Son have been succeeded by H. D. 
Canady. 

Edmonds—George H. Mowat has been succeeded by Mowat 


3ros. 
Fairhaven—Gerdrum & Calkins have established a shingle 
mill. 


Olympia—The Keystone Lumber Company has sold out to 
H. G. Richardson. 

Port Angeles—The Gate City Lumber Company will sell 
mill at auction on March 23. 

Spokane—The Northwestern Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the New Northwestern Lumber Company, in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $30,000. 

tevenson—Inman Dale & Co. have established a saw mill. 

Tacoma—The Pacific Lumber & Coal Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Whatcheer—F. M. Scheble & Son have engaged in the 


lumber business. 
West Virginia. 


Duhring—I. Meyers is out of business. 

Fairmont—O. J. Fleming has sold planing mill. 

Grafton—Gramm & Magill are out of business. 

Weston—J. C. Roane has been succeeded by the Roane & 
Curll Lumber Company. 

Wisconsin. 

Beloit—S. Dustende will engage in the lumber business. 

Fond du Lac—It is reported that A. R. Barker, formerly 
of Berlin, will establish offices here. 

Leyden——Donkle & Shaw have engaged in the lumber busi- 


ness. 
Madison—E. F. Frederickson has withdrawn from the 
business of Frederickson & Sons. 

Plymouth—William Scott, jr., will open a yard. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





The Car Demurrage Question in Controversy—A New Flooring from Canada—The Tona- 
wandas Fighting Undesirable Bridge Legislation —-Big Delegations for the 
Wholesalers’ Annual—Box Makers in Meeting at Cincinnati. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 25.—The month just drawing to a 
close is held to have been somewhat better as to volume 
of business than January was, and yet if the trade 
could not count on more sales than both brought as 
their average monthly business there would be more 
landlords in town who wouldn’t get their rent for busi- 
ness Offices. 

Still, dull business in lumber is what has to be ex- 
pected at this season and the wise man is the one who 
is finding no end of satisfaction in the circumstance that, 
no matter how little lumber may move, those who have 
it in stock have not been panic stricken and allowed the 
bottom to fall out of prices. 

That the majority of the members of the trade have a 
few dollars left was evidenced at the dinner of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association on Washington’s birth- 
day eve at the Waldorf-Astoria. Champagne was largely 
in evidence, “shop talk” was by common consent tabooed 
and everybody had a lovely time, the speeches being 
bright and to the point and the singing the most enjoy- 
able ever listened to at any affair of the kind now 
recalled. 

An interesting factor in the lumber trade, though not 
a new one, is the lumber storage company, and the latest 
of these has recently been incorporated in this state by 
Charles H. Morris and H,. L. Garwood, under the name 
of the Morris-Garwood Lumber Storage Company. Mr. 
Morris is a well known wholesale lumber dealer of 
Olean, N. Y., while Mr. Garwood is equally well known 
in this city as a retailer at 509 East Twenty-first street. 
The main office is at Olean, with Mr. Morris as the presi- 
dent and Mr. Garwood as general manager and secretary. 
They have leased three lots at Forty-eighth street and 
Eleventh avenue and during the coming month an office 
will be erected there to be open for business probably by 
April 1. Meantime the temporary office is at Mr. Gar- 
wood’s. It is the intention of the gentlemen to run the 
storage yard on strictly up to date principles and to see 
that the shipments are taken care of properly, nicely 
piled ete., and always in such shape that intending pur- 
chasers can safely be invited to “look them over.” 

W. P. Youngs & Bros., the retail lumber dealers, of 
First avenue and Thirty-first street, have made a new 
departure by devoting their attention to mahogany and 
carrying a complete line in all thicknesses, 

A New York office of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has been opened at the 
Greystone, 201 West Forty-third street. A general 
wholesale business will be done and W. W. Lockwood, 
who is vice president of the company, will be in charge. 

Included among the week’s visitors, many of whom 
managed to be present at Thursday evening’s dinner of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, were R. C. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; Pendennis White, of White, 
Ryder & Frost, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; John N. 
Secatcherd, Buffalo; J. B. Blades, of the Blades Lumber 
Company, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Julius Dietz, of the 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Edwin 
Holt, Logansport, Pa.; Lewis C. Slade, Saginaw, Mich., 
and F. KE. Parker, of Eddy, Sheldon & Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 

It is not expected that many New Yorkers will be 
present at the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, which 
takes place at Syracuse on Wednesday, but a large 
attendance is expected of retailers from the western 
and northern parts of the state. 

The past week was a busy one for John N. Scatcherd. 
After his two days at Philadelphia and his night at the 
Waldorf-Astoria with the New York lumbermen, on 
Friday evening he was prominent at that hotel again as 
a guest of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at their annual dinner. Mr. Scatcherd spoke glow- 
ingly of the glories of the coming Pan-American Exposi- 
tion and invited the publishers to be his guests there this 
summer. 

Those lumber dealers who see beyond present financial 
results and are students of the science of forestry will be 
glad to learn that a practical and scientific forester has 
established himself in this city. His name is F. von 
Hoffman, and his address, the St. James building, Broad- 
way and Twenty-sixth street. Mr. von Hoffman is also 
a landscape engineer, and his work is the laying out of 
private estates, parks, roads and forest and game pre- 
serves, 

The incorporation is announced of Watson & Pettin- 
ger, retail lumber dealers, of Carroll street and Gow- 
anus canal, Brooklyn. They have incorporated under the 
same name with a paid up capital of $125,000. The 
incorporators are James H. Watson, James H. Pettin- 
ger and the wives of both gentlemen. The change does 
not affect the business, which will be carried on upon 
the same lines as formerly, 

Opinion seems to be divided here over the recent speech 
of Secretary 8. H. Beach, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York before the Car 
Service Association of the state. Mr. Beach advocated 
additional time for unloading lumber. It is held that 
there are many good reasons for such action, but there is 


also opposition to it on the part of many of the larger 
retail firms. hey hold that while in many instances the 
trade could very comfortably use a little additional 
time, still the quantity of it would also materially help 
the scalpers to make sales to consumers, to whom they 
could thus truck without inconvenience and at their 
leisure. For this reason, they claim, the convenience in 
question would be of more injury to the trade than real 
beneiit. 
The Week’s Charters. 

Timber freights from the gulf to the continent con- 
tinue quiet, though tonnage apparently is not urged 
below 102s 6d and 105s. Further inquiry is noticed for 
deal tonnage for spring loading at the provinces, ship- 
pers’ ideas being about 45s from St. John to the west 
coast of England. Boats for time contract are in some- 
what better demand and rates for short periods indicate 
a slightly stronger tendency. Owners would probably 
entertain bids for 4s 74d upon the dead weight for two 
months, but for six months 43 9d is now regarded as 
an inside figure. Some orders for sail tonnage from gulf 
ports to the River Plate are in market, with shippers 
prepared to meet $14 and $14.50 to Buenos Ayres. Kast- 
ern orders are scarce, though little tonmage is at pres- 
ent available. We quote Boston and Portland $10 and 
provinces $11. Outward freights to the West Indies 
remain quiet. Lumber rates trom the gulf are a shade 
firmer, but hence with coal and general cargo, shippers 
yet have a slight advantage. There appears a stronger 
undertone in the coastwise market, and although rates 
are not quotably higher owners are showing great reserve 
in anticipation of an early turn in the tide of affairs. 

Fixtures for the week were as follows: 
eeaemer Honiton, Mobile to Hull or the Tyne, timber, 105s. 
March, 

Steamer Pydna, St. John, N. B., to the west coast of Eng- 
land, deals, 45s. March-April. 

Bark Virginia, St. John, N. B., to a Spanish Mediterra- 
nean port, deals, 60s, 

Bark Leviathan, Bathurst to west coast of Britain or east 
coast of Ireland, deals, 52s 6d. 

Bark Folkvang, Cape ‘Yormentine to west coast of Britain 
or east coast of Ireland, deals, 52s 6d. 

Bark Anna, Bay Chaleur to west coast of Britain or east 
coast of Ireland, deals, 50s. 

Ship Coringa, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 

Schooner Sarah D,. Fell, Jacksonville to Demerara, lum- 
ber, $7.25. 

Ship Creedmoor, Pensacola to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $14. 

Bark Stella B., Pensacola to Kuenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 
a Helen Kk. Kenney, Mobile to St. John, N. B., lum- 
per, $7. 
$75" Flora Rogers, Pascagoula to Boston, lumber, 
v.f0. 

Schooner Mary B. Judge, Brunswick to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.50, 

Schooner Lewis K. Cottingham, City Point, Va., to New 
York, lumber, $2.85. 

Schooner kmma C. Middleton, Norfolk to New York, lum- 
ber, $2.35. 

Steamer Port Stephens, Puget sound to Port Pirie, lumber, 
56s 3d, prompt. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N, Y., Feb. 27.—The move to send a big 
delegation to the Pittsburg meeting is flourishing more 
or less, though there are those who are holding off on 
account of the plan to go by day train. They say that 
it is likely to be a day trip home anyhow and they are 
not willing to spend so much time. 

There is a tendency to pack the grip and take the 
train west to see what the saw mill country is doing. 
Some of the pine dealers are back. C. W. Betts, W. P. 
Betts, E. D. Colie and some others have made the trip 
and are reported to have made some purchases. C. A. 
Hurd went up last week and M. E. Preisch reported a 
week ago from Duluth, since when he is supposed to 
have gone on to the red cedar country. 

F. W. Vetter is expected home before the Pittsburg 
meeting and will go down there with the delegation. 
He is now running three mills on the Arkansas tract 
of the Empire Lumber Company and there is another 
going up, to be run by an outside mill man. 

F. H. Goodyear and C. W. Goadyear are announced 
in the list of a new telephone company that is to be es- 
tablished here. The senior member reports that hem- 
lock is selling at.a good rate, even faster than the mills 
are turning it out. 

H. M. Poole & Co. have just closed a deal for 10,000 
000 Michigan hemlock. It will be handled here over 
the dock of D. Y. Leslie. 

The rush for Pan-American accommodations in the 
shape of temporary boarding and rooming houses is 
great considering the depth of the snow and the fact 
that until winter there was little in that line in sight. 
The large buildings are now beginning to receive their 
exhibits. There is still any amount of application for 
space, most of which has to be declined, as the space 
is about all taken. Not a few would-be exhibitors are 
sorry that they waited so long. 

Surveyor General Wall, of the National hardwood in- 
spection system, is finding many good things to report 
of the working out of the plan and appears to be more 
sure than ever that it is a success. He reports that 
there are about two cars a day so inspected here. A 
good sign is the inclination to adopt this inspection be- 
fore a sale is made. There is then no complaint coming 
when the delivery is made. 





A report from the north woods district of the state 
is that there is lumber up there as well as snow this 
winter. Not only is the cut of hardwood large but there 
will be a heavy output of spruce and not a little pine, 
There are other indications that that region is active in 
lumber this winter. 

Some Canadian mills are sending over here specimens 
of flooring that appear to be new to our experts. The 
outward appearance of the samples is of an oak piece 
about 5-4 or so, but on closer inspection it is found 
that the oak is a thin veneer on pine but neatly dove- 
tailed to the pine as well as glued. The work is as close 
as inlaid work and must require very exact apparatus, 

Some of the city woodworking factories report a new 
descent on them by the labor unions in the shape of 
boycotts, but as a rule they laugh at the effort to in- 
jure them. 





THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 25.—This vicinity is 
still in the grasp of the severe weather that struck it 
several weeks ago, and its quieting effect on the lumber 
trade of the Tonawandas is as evident as when it first 
put in appearance. Shortage of cars for lumber carry- 
ing is growing, at least 300 loaded cars being in the 
local yards of the various railroads awaiting transmis- 
sion. All lines are moving an unusually large amount 
of freight. Many cars are being used to convey exhibits 
from various parts of America to the Pan-American 
Exposition grounds, little more than two months re- 
maining to get the exhibits in place before the opening 
of the big fair. 

The Swan-Donogh Lumber Company has purchased the 
extensive lock-corner box factory plant of the Crump 
Manufacturing Company of West Bay City, Mich. The 
plant is being dismantled and the machinery prepared 
for shipment to this city to be added to that operation 
in the local company’s large planing and box shook mill 
on Island street. It is the intention to have the newly 
purchased machinery in place and ready for operation 
early in the spring. ‘This addition it is expected will 
increase the output of the box factory to five times its 
present capacity. 

John A. McKenney, of the National Lumber Com- 
pany, and Frank I. Alliger, box shook mill operator, are 
at Duluth looking after prospective purchases of lumber. 

Erwin E. Monroe left last week for North Carolina to 
look after extensive lumber interests. 

A bill to repeal the Mather bridge bill, passed by the 
legislature of this state last winter authorizing the con- 
struction of a power developing bridge across the 
Niagara river between the Tonawandas and Lake Erie, 
has been introduced in the lower house by Assemblyman 
Meister, of New York, and lumber dealers are inclined 
to believe that it will receive favorable consideration. 
Through concerted efforts on the part of Tonawanda 
lumbermen the efforts of the supporters of the Mather 
bridge scheme to secure the passage of a bill were de- 
feated for several consecutive years until last winter, 
as they have contended that the construction of the pro- 
posed bridge would delay the opening of navigation to 
the Tonawandas by preventing the free passage of ice, 
besides proving a dangerous impediment to the naviga- 
tion of lumber laden vessels bound for this port. The 
repeal measure is slated for a hearing in the near future, 
when lumbermen from the Tonawandas and Buffalo will 
appear in support of it. 

Fred Davies, of the William H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, departed this morning for California, where he will 
join William Sawyer and A. C. Tuxbury, of the same 
company. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The consensus of opinion 
among Boston lumbermen seems to be that the current 
month has been marked by a satisfactory amount of 
business and perhaps even a little better than that, 
considering the season. The larger part of the month 
has brought to this section the type of weather which 
delighted the coal man and his kindred spirit, the 
plumber, while the ice man watched his carefully man- 
ufactured wares; but the conservative lumber buyer 
preferred the society of his office stove to that of his 
lumber piles in the cold and windy gangways. Six 
inches or more of snow and zero weather have not con- 
duced to the free movement of lumber from the yards, 
and there has been no apparent intention on the part 
of the retailer to block up the receiving end of his yard 
by the receipt of car or cargo shipments. 

The several annual association meetings having sat- 
isfactorily settled the policy and prospects of the com- 
ing year by amicable discussion, and a rosy hue having 
been imparted to the situation by good dinners, the 
buyer and seller are now prepared to get together to 
their mutual advantage and benefit and make such 
trades as will leave a good margin for both. Prospects 
continue bright for a steadily increasing trade as the 
spring advances, and the probability of stable prices 18 
encouraging to all. 

The annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Pittsburg ™ 
March, will call together at that city a representative 
body of Boston lumbermen. Among others who have 
engaged accommodations at the Hotel Schenley, the 
headquarters of the gathering, are W. R. Butler, of 
W. R. Butler & Co.; Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & With- 
erbee; Horace M. Bickerford, of the H. M. Bickerford 
Company; E. L. Gibbs, of Owen Bearse & Son; Lindsley 
H. Shepard, of Shepard, Farmer & Co.; B. F. Lamb, of B. 
F. Lamb & Co.; W. M. Weston, of W. M. Weston & Co.; @. 
L. Dunning and A. L. Lane; G. W. Stone, G. W. Stone 
Lumber Company; A. L. Taylor, Cypress Lumber Com 
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pany; F. W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin; J. C. Place, 
Nicola Bros.; F. S. Morse, F. S. Morse & Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass.; N. H. Walcott, L. N. Gage Lumber Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; E. J. Lake, Hartford Lumber 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; L. A. Mansfield, New Haven, 
Conn.; Eugene De Forest, New Haven, Conn. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. have mailed to their many friends 
a neat little folder setting forth their plans for the 
new year and the list of the stocks they purpose to carry 
on their new yard at the south end. 

George E. French, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, 
has returned from a tour of the southern mills and 
reports conditions in the south as eminently satisfac- 
tory, with no prospects in sight of a surplus in stocks 
of any kind. 

Jesse W. Thompson, of Jesse W. Thompson & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been in Boston recently and visited 
his friends in the trade, piloted by his eastern rep- 
resentative, W. R. Butler, of W. R. Butler & Co. 

The octopus hunter should immediately get after W. 
A. Fuller & Co., of Clinton and Leominster. This firm 
contains in its ranks about all the energy and hustle 
required to develop on the old lines and branch out on 
the new. It has just opened a new hardware store in 
Leominster, making a specialty of hardware stock as 
befits its trade, and the stock is said to be thoroughly 
complete and up to date. W. R. Gavin, of this com- 
pany, will manage this department, while Fred M. 
Johnson, with the assistance of W. E. Bent, will continue 
to handle the lumber yard. In Clinton William A. Ful- 
ler moved into a particularly commodious and hand- 
some office building finished in quartered oak and hard- 
wood floors and containing besides the main office three 
or four private offices. 

The Webber Lumber Company, of Fitchburg, is build- 
ing a fine new shed for kiln dried stock which will 
include every facility and convenience now known to the 
retail trade. The building will be piped from end to 
end and thus be warm and dry for the proper care of 
stock. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


*PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 27.—The coldest weather of the 
year may be the primal cause of the general quiet- 
ness in business circles at present. Not only is inac- 
tivity noticeable among the lumbermen but also through- 
out the industries which make this region an active 
trade center. Of course this lull in business furnishes 
an opportunity for the hosts of next week to put forth 
their energies in the final arrangements for the con- 
vention. F. R. Babcock says that all preparations for 
the reception of the guests are completed. 

Building Inspector J. A. A. Brown made the predic- 
tion that building operations in Pittsburg during the 
next year will aggregate at least $20,000,000, provid- 
ing no serious labor troubles develop to delay matters. 
This prediction is based on the facts contained in his 
annual report for last year, which puts Pittsburg fourth 
in the list of American cities in this particular. 

A. C. Opperman, Pittsburg, representative of William 
Schuette & Co., with offices in the Ferguson building, 
in a careful summary of the white pine situation in 
his locality stated that the demand is good for this 
season of the year. A nice volume of business is the 
rule, with stiff prices auguring an early advance. The 
firm recently started a new operation at Belle Haven, 
N. ©., which is located on the coast, in consequence 
of which admirable situation the company is able to 
make shipments by rail or water. The new plant con- 
sists of a planing mill and saw mill, both perfectly 
equipped and built one year ago by the Allegheny Lum- 
ber Company. The planing mill has a daily capacity 
of from 80,000 to 100,000 feet. J. A. Wilkison, formerly 
with the Allegheny Lumber Company and the Branning 
Lumber Company, of Edenton, N, C., is manager of the 
new plant, which is operated under the old. firm name 
of William Schuette & Co. 

The Rib River Lumber Company, Fred Aldrich, repre- 
sentative, has opened an office in the new Fite building 
on Liberty street. 

J. ©. McDiarmid, representing W. J. McDiarmid & 
Co., of Fayetteville, N. C., called on the trade this 
week and was successful in placing orders for bill tim- 
ber, car sill and general rough dressed stock. 

D. L. Gillespie has been on the sick list for the past 
ten days, the victim of a severe attack of grip. He is 
convalescent, however, and ready to assume his position 
4s toastmaster at the banquet on March 7. 

The Snyder-Reynolds Lumber Company, of McKees- 
port, Pa., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Mr. Snyder is president and Mr. Reynolds, 
vice president of the new concern. The company oper- 
ates a large yard at McKeesport. 

G, B. Ferree, of C. B. Ferree & Co., Smith building, 
will leave next week on an extensive tour of Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi in the firm’s pine interest. 
One of the firm’s shipments last week called for 500,000 
feet of white pine shop lumber. 

G. F. Stockert and G. R. Proudfoot have combined 
business at Buckhannon, W. Va., under the firm name of 
Stockert & Proudfoot, and will do a general wholesale 
trade in West Virginia hardwoods. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
booking numerous good sized orders and is rushing 
“ipments. Yellow pine orders are many; one of 280,- 
000 feet was shipped to eastern Pennsylvania this week, 
and 300,000 feet of Oregon fir timbers for railroad 
improvements in this city was booked in the early 
part of the week. 

The Queen & Crescent Company, the Pittsburg con- 
fern at Nicholson, Miss., is doing considerable business, 
manufacturing 60,000 feet a day of longleaf and gum. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 26.—Robert Laidlaw _ sur- 
prised his friends the other day by dropping in on them 
wholly unannounced, after a six months’ sojourn in 
Scotland and England. Mr. Laidlaw, who is president 
of the E. D. Albro Company, said he had had an en- 
joyable trip and vacation. He reports conditions of busi- 
ness ete. at the Albro establishment all that could be 
desired, with an outlook even more encouraging. 

President Moffett, of the Lumbermen’s Club, is still 
practically on the sick list, although rapidly improv- 
ing, much to the delight of his many friends. Vice 
President T. B. Stone presided with ease and ability 
at the last meeting and banquet of the club, as was to 
be expected. 

William E. Farrell, who now has an office in the “sky- 
scraper” at Fourth and Walnut streets, reports having 
sold about everything he has in sight in the way of 
stocks. The Weber-Farrell Lumber Company, in which 
he is a partner, is having trouble at its plant at Weber, 
Ark., in securing labor, but otherwise the outlook there 
is very encouraging. Mr. Farrell also reports an ap- 
parent scarcity of good saw filers in the south. The 
Weber-Farrell company, it is said, may open hardwood 
yards in Cincinnati in the near future. 

T. B. Stone thinks a pressing need of this market is an 
emphatic indorsement of the National inspection rules 
and a compact among lumbermen to sell only under 
National inspection measurement. The mission of bring- 
ing about and fulfilling to the letter such an agreement 
he believes to be strictly that of the Lumbermen’s Club. 
Others are decidedly of the same opinion. 

A prominent lumberman just back from the south 
says that the most noticeable thing about the big yards 
that he saw was their emptiness. 

William Farrell, of the William Farrell Lumber Com- 
pany, Hensley, Ark., whose home is in Little Rock, is 
now in New York-city, under treatment for cancer of 
the tongue, and after a recent operation seems in a 
fair way to recover his health entirely, as well as power 
of speech, which was affected. William E. Farrell and 
another son accompanied the elder Farrell to New York, 
but have returned, as their father is not apparently in 
need of their further attention. 

The remarkably successful meeting last week of the 
National Box & Box Shook Manufacturers, at the Grand 
Hotel, was an event of unusual interest in lumber and 
kindred lines of trade. Papers were read by B. F. Mas- 
ters; of Chicago, on “Reciprocity,” by W. B. Mershon, 
of Saginaw, Mich., on “The Formation of Shooks,” and 
by others on freight rates, weights of boxes, prices of 
lumber ete. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, W, B. Mershon; first vice 
president, C. 8. Carey, Cairo, Ill.; second vice presi- 
dent, A. B. Atwood, Chelsea, Mass.; third vice president, 
William Rutherford, Montreal, Canada; secretary and 
treasurer, E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, Ky. Directors— 
¥. J. Cress, Pittsburg, Pa.; Benjamin Atwood, Whit- 
man, Va.; C. E. Turner, Wausau, Wis.; J. J. Keyser, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. M. Goessling. St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
T. Williams and E. A. Conkling, Cincinnati, Ohio; B. F. 
Masters, Chicago; Thomas Handy, West Bay City, 
Mich.; W. B. Mallard, Rouse’s Point, N. Y.; C. T. Yegge, 
Chicago; Frederick Knapp, Omaha. The next meeting 
will be held at Rochester, N. Y., late in August. 

Ben Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., started on a 
flying business trip out of the city on Monday, but 
found trade so satisfactory on the road that he will be 
away most of the week. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Oun10, Feb. 23.—Notwithstanding all the 
days of this week have been very wintry, the lumber 
business has moved steadily on and an unusual amount 
of lumber has been disposed of. Men in all classes of 
business seem to realize that spring is not a long way 
off and are preparing for an immense trade. Vessel- 
men are working hard upon the large fleet in this port 
upon repairs, changes etc., to have them ready for 
operation on opening of navigation. There is, however, 
a movement, which is believed to be pretty general all 
along the line of lakes, to put off starting vessels out 
until May 1. Boat owners claim that a late start of 
this kind would be much more profitable than to get 
their boats out earlier. The principal event of the 
week in the lumber trade was the selling out by the 
Ellenberger Lumber Company of its entire stock and 
good will of the business to the Mills-Gray-Carleton 
Company. This lumber consisted of white pine and 
norway, in all something over 4,000,000 feet, 750,000 
shingles and 1,000,000 No. 1 white pine lath. This, 
added to the already well assorted stock of the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, will give the latter one of 
the most complete outfits for spring trade in this city. 
Mr. Ellenberger will hereafter devote his time to the 
Smeed Box Company, lately incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $30,000. He is the vice president and general 
manager; L. H. Fox, president; A. W. Ellenberger, 
treasurer; H. N. Rosebaugh, secretary and superin- 
tendent. 

L. H. Fox, formerly superintendent and general man- 
ager of Smeed & Co., box manufacturers, has become 
identified with a large box and shook manufacturing 
establishment in Kansas City; Mo., and will hereafter 
make his home in that city. He left for his new home 
on Wednesday of this week. 

The Kirk-Christy Company reports an excellent trade 
in hardwoods for this season. The winter in all the 
country where these woods are obtained has been unus- 
ually fine and a large stock will be harvested. — 

©: Parsch, of Elyria, was in the city on Friday and 
placed orders for a few cars of assorted stock for quick 
shipment, 


The Baltimore & Ohio raillroad has secured a long 
river frontage on the east side of the river at what 
was called Collision Bend, and is now building mew 
docks. This, with its already long river front at Center 
and Columbus street, will give the road the longest 
river frontage of any railroad in Cleveland. 

The Fisher & Wilson Company is receiving from the 
east orders for all the good lumber it has and claims 
its shipments of this stock now average three cars a day. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 25.—James Cassidy, of Bangor, has 
purchased the Hayford property, so called, in Stillwater. 
This property consists of the Sutton saw mill and one of 
the largest and finest water powers in the state. The 
price is reported to have been $40,000. The mill is 
equipped with two gang saws, a mulay, lath and shingle 
machines. It is understood that Mr. Cassidy and others 
are to develop the power and that a pulp mill may be 
built there. 

At a meeting in Bangor a few days ago of the Maine 
Lumbermen’s & Land Owners’ Association, the bill now 
pending in the legislature by which the tax on timber 
lands im unincorporated places is increased to 7 mills on 
the dollar was discussed, and it was the sentiment of the 
meeting that the proposed measure would be unjust and 
oppressive at the present time and also serve as a prece- 
dent for further increase of taxation upon timber lands. 
A committee was appointed to urge a full attendance of 
Maine land owners at the hearing on the bill in Augusta 
on Tuesday of this week, and many responded. The com- 
mittee on taxation is expected to make an unfavorable 
report on the bill. 

At the crown land office in Fredericton, N. B., on 
March 6, 136 square miles of timber land in Gloucester 
county, that province, will be sold at auction. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., who are well known 
wholesalers of lumber, was held February 21 and 
resulted in the re-election of the former officers for the 
ensuing year, namely, Frank C. Rice, president; William 
W. Lockwood, vice president; Walter F. Rice, treasurer; 
James W. Hubbard, secretary. The first three named con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


At a meeting of the Dunmore Lumber Company, held at 
its office at Dunmore, Pa., February 21, control of the 
company passed to the Mulherin & Judge Lumber Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa., though it will be operated as a 
separate institution under the old name. At the meeting 
P. Mulherin was elected to fill the unexpired term of F. 
Flannelly, resigned, while he and C. A. Stark, both of the 
Mulherin & Judge Lumber Company, were elected direct- 
ors. The Mulherin & Judge Lumber Company is thus 
branching out in a substantial way and its officers are 
receiving the congratulations of their friends on their 
expansion policy, 


AN ORGANIZATION AND A MAN. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


teen years of its existence. From Swift & Orr it be- 
came John C. Orr & Co., then Orr, Rowland & Co., 
Orr, Fowler & Co., and finally John C. Orr & Co, 

In 1886, a year after the last change of name, the 
manufacture of boxes was discontinued and the regular 
lumber business extended until at the present time it 
is probably as large as, if not larger than, that of any 
similar retail yard in Greater New York, the yards 
covering two full blocks bounded by India, Java and 
Huron streets, with an extensive water front on the 
East river and capable of storing 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The old mill in which sash, door, blinds and 
general house trim were manufactured has been twice 
replaced by new and modern structures, containing 
the latest and most improved and best equipped wood- 
working establishments east of the Mississippi. For a 
little less than a quarter of a century has Mr. White 
been connected with these mills and yards and has 
done much toward bringing the establishment to abso- 
lute efficiency. Progress has been the motto of the 
house fer years and, with his other partners, Mr. 
White has ever worked in that direction. Despite the 
immense volume of business transacted daily by the 
firm, every spot in the big yards is as neat and clean 
as it is possible to keep it, taking into consideration 
the character and amount of work carried on, and that 
work, because of the excellent system, goes on smoothly 
and quietly, without friction. 

Thus it was to have been imagined that the intro- 
duction of characteristics such as those possessed by 
Mr. White into the life of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association would be of great benefit, though it is not 
to be understood that the association was lagging in 
influence or power at the time of Mr. White’s advent. 

The following are the officers and trustees of the as- 
sociation: 

President—Richard 8. White. 

First Vice President—Albro J. Newton. 

Second Vice President—W. P. Youngs. 

Treasurer—Charles E. Pell. 

Secretary—J. D. Crary. 

Trustees—David M. Resseguie, J. T. E. Litchfield, Alfred 
W. Booth, John L. Cutler, jr.. A. P. Bigelow, J. P. Vander- 
beek. James H. Havens. Hammond Talbot, H, E. Stevens, 
FE. M. Price. Walter G. Schuyler, Gulian Ross, John 8. 
Loomis, E. W. MeClave, Louis Bossert, James H. Pittinger, 
Thomas J. Crombie, William H. Simonson, Patrick Moore, 
W. E. Marsh, Charles A. Meigs, John H. Ireland, Thomas 
. Reid, C. W. Wilson, Charles L. Adams, Thomas Williams, 
I’. B. Whitney. Russell Johnson; John F. Steeves, Frederick 
W. Starr and W. R. Bell. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Maron 2, 1901, 





A METROPOLITAN BANQUET. 





Annual Jollification of the New York Lumber Trade Association —Speeches on a Wide Range of 
Subjects— New York Water Way Improvement, and Association Advantages 
—A Happy Function with Distinguished Guests. 





New York, Feb. 22.—Never in the history of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association did a larger or 
more representative body gather around its festive 
boara than on the occasion of the annual banquet held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 21. Richard S. White presided, and the ma- 
jority of the guests shook hands with the guest of the 
evening, Gov. Benjamin B. Odell, jr., before the dinner. 
The other guests were: United States Shipping Commis- 
sioner Joseph M. Dickey; William F. King, president 
of the Merchants’ Association; Robert C. Lippincott, 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; John N. Scatcherd, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Pan-American Exposition; Pen- 
dennis White, chairman of the committee on trade rela- 
tions of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; William R. Corwine, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Association; F. M. Weeks, president of the 
Building Trades Club, and William K. Fertig, secretary 
and treasurer of the Building Trades Club. 

The following menu received the attention it merited: 

Oysters. 
Soup, Jenny Lind. 
Mousse of Sweetbread, Venetian style. 
Radishes. Olives. Celery. Salted 
Filet of Bass au Gratin, Cucumber Salad. 
Croustade of Fresh Mushrooms on Toast. 
Mignons of Spring Lamb a la Cherron, Potatoes Palestine. 
Grapefruit Sherbet. 
Ruddy Duck, Roasted, Fried Hominy, Hearts of Lettuce. 
Fancy Ices. Petits Fours, Fruit 
Coffee. 


While the diners were lingering over their coffee and 
admiring the souvenir, which was a miniature log which 
a whipsaw had almost split in half, President White 
arose, and after thanking the governor for the sacrifice 
he had made to be with them referred to the experiences 
of the past year. He said: 


When we last met here everyone seemed to be happy over 
the success of the previous year’s business and cheerful as 
to the future. It was not very long, however, before we 
were in the throes of a sharp reaction, which might have pro- 
duced or resulted in something like demoralization of prices 
if it had not been for the efforts put forth through this asso- 
ciation. What was done in that respect probably is not 
known to many of you, but I can assure you that it was 
valuable, practical work—-work that only could have been ac- 
complished through an agency like this, something which 
furnishes another proof of the value of this association to all 
of us. 


President White referred to the heavy losses in the 
shape of bad debts due to the unsatisfactory building 
lien laws. He claimed that in 1900 there were filed in 
the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn me- 
chanics’ liens aggregating in value over $4,600,000, and 
that the percentage of losses to the total cost of build- 
ing operations was nearly two and a half times as 
great in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx as 
they were in Brooklyn, where the system alluded to did 
not prevail. Chairman White then introduced Governor 
Odell, who was greeted with cheers and who spoke as 
follows: 


Toastmaster and Gentlemen: This is a stage in the pro- 
ceedings of a dinner which I look forward to with embar- 
rassment. I always feel like a friend of mine whose wife 
compelled him to remain at home during an afternoon tea. A 
stranger visiting the house by chance found my friend in the 
dumps. He said to my friend, “What is the trouble?” “You 
needn't stay here,” he said, when he heard the reason. ‘I've 
got to,”” answered the unfortunate; “I’m the host.” I always 
feel like that when I attend a dinner. (Laughter.) 

I telephoned your president this morning that I could not 
come. I supposed I had settled it. But the president got 
after me late this afternoon and said that he had spent three 
weeks on his introduction of me. Undor those circumstances 
I was helpless. I came. 

I came and left the police bill unsigned, and twenty-five or 
thirty persistent people with schemes and looking for places. 
I'm glad now, though, that I came. 

I don't know how to talk to lumbermen. I suppose I ought 
to talk sawdust. (Laughter.) This article is to a certain 
extent supposed to be a political staple. (Laughter.) I de- 
cline the issue because there are here men better qualified to 
deal with the subject. I might speak on Ramapo. Mr. King 
knows more of that subject than any of us. I might talk 
taxation. When I look over this crowd I have reason to be- 
lieve that we can increase our levy by putting on a tax of 
“so much per shingle.” (Laughter.) I might speak of the 
canal for 1,000-ton canal boats. (Great applause.) 

But I'm going to have my own way. I am not going to 
talk about anything. I thank you. 


Almonds. 


There were three more cheers for the governor and 
then the toastmaster introduced William F. King, presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association of New York. The 
latter’s address was on the subject of “The City of New 
York From a Commercial Standpoint.” He said: 


It all reduces itself to a question of water. Not the kind 
which Wall street puts into railroads, which keeps things 
lively down there, but the kind that makes the world 
wealthy—deep water where ships can go. The wealth of this 
world mainly comes down to one element—carrying things 
from the places where they are made at low cost to other 
places where they cost more. They will go by the short 
route and the level route every time. They will not climb 
hills, if there is any other way. There is only one level way, 
that is the waterway. A little waterway and a shallow 
waterway is no good. It does not create wealth. A round 
about waterway will serve when there is no direct route, but 
the direct route carries the traffic and creates the wealth 
wherever it exists between certain parallels of latitude. 

There is only one such waterway in this great North 
American continent. That is the route which leads from this 
city to the imperial northwest, the route which gives the 
nations of the earth cheap food and which supplies to the 
people of this country cheap manufactured products which 
co | otherwise could not readily obtain at much greater cost. 

eep water is the foundation and the capstone of this 
city, strange as it may seem to find such a structure upon 
such a foundation. This city owes its greatness to the fore- 


sight and genius of De Witt Clinton, who constructed the 
rie canal and who was the chief agent in opening up the 
interior of this country not merely to inhabitants but to 
cheap transportation of food in one direction and of manu- 
factured products in the other. New York was the way sta- 
tion before that; Philadelphia and Boston led it, and would 
still lead it were it not for the fact of deep water. 

Now, gentlemen, we have here one of the best harbors in 
the world. Until recent years it has been in all respects one 
of the most accessible; but a great ship drawing 82 feet of 
water will carry ten tons of freight at what it will cost to 
carry one ton in a ship drawing 24 feet of water. We have 
30, 32 and 34-foot vessels, and we have not yet reached the 
limit in size of the great ocean freighters. These big ships, 
which carry goods at a much lower cost than little ships, 
cannot get into and out of this harbor without delay and 
great risk. 

We have many miles of water front in this city and only 
a small part of it is big enough for the biggest ships which 
now can enter the harbor freely. We have not sufficient 
water front nor have we sufficient dock facilities for the 
accommodation of large ships. Miles of once valuable dock 
property and warehouses now stand idle because ships which 
carry freight cheaply cannot approach these wharves. 

Buttermilk channel should be deepened along the line of 
the Brooklyn front, the Manhattan front of East river, and 
every accessible part of the water front, now too shallow, 
should be dredged in order that the commerce of this city 
should be free from the burden of port charges and wharfage 
charges now imposed upon it by reason of the lack of wharf 
facilities and their concentration in a few hands. We want 
more docks and we want cheap docks. 

Mr. King’s remarks were loudly applauded. A vocal 
solo by Charles Stewart Phillips followed, after which 
United States Shipping Commissjoner Joseph M. 
Dickey made an address, in which he gave a history of 
the shipping industry of the country since the colonial 
days. 

John N. Scatcherd was next introduced by President 
White, who referred to him as “our Jack,” the ex- 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and the present chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pan-American Exposition. “Next 
time we will have him here as the sultan of the mid- 
way,” he concluded. 

As usual Mr. Secatcherd’s remarks were bright and 
humorous. He had a tiresome feeling for he had been 
two days and two nights in Philadelphia as a guest 
of President Lippincott of the National association. 

Mr. Lippincott had imagined the trustees went there at 
his invitation because he was popular, but he realized 
later that it was because they wanted a rest. 

The speaker hit at everybody in sight in a happy 
vein, and then talked at length about the Pan-American 
Exposition, of which he said: 

Buffalo is quite serious in this matter. I want to say that 
every room that you may hire at that time will be furnished 
with a bath, a hot water bag, and bromo seltzer on the out- 
side. That is for the lumbermen. [Laughter.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Seatcherd’s remarks, Gov. 
Odell left and three cheers were given for him as he 
bade the dimers farewell. Toastmaster White then intro- 
duced President Lippincott with the following remarks: 

Gentlemen, in these days of mammoth trusts and powerful 
labor unions the necessity of a live, active trade association 
to any merchant who is handling a commodity like lumber, 
for instance, must be apparent. The trade association is a 
vital necessity, and if it be true that associations of this kind 
have felt that the same thing is equally true it must be that 
there is a great deal of good in the co-operation of the asso- 
ciations. We have verified and now are verifying the truth 
of that idea in our affiliations with the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the president of which is here, 
Mr. Robert C. Lippincott, whom I have the pleasure of now 
introducing to you and who will say a few words to you. 

Mr. Lippincott lost but little time in paying his 
respects to his friend from Buffalo. Over in Phila- 
delphia, he said, Mr. Scatcherd had been called “Buffalo 
Bill.” It was true that he had been surpriscd at the 
large attendance of trustees. The fact of fifteen out of 
twenty gentlemen coming from different parts of the 
country showed that there must be some interest felt im 
the organization. 

We have been in existence about ten years. 
& small way. We have done a great work. We have about 
forty standing committees at work constantly. We have 
about 180 cases which we have taken up for settlement. They 
have been settled satisfactorily I may say to the wholesale 
association, satisfactorily because they are in line with what 
we agreed to do with the retailers, and whether they give us 
all that we ask or not we propose to abide by it, and there- 
fore they are quite satisfactory. All but thirty of these cases 
have been settled. We have 270 members, an increase of 
about 30 in the past year. It is not very many when we con- 
sider the large number of lumbermen, but you will remember 
in this wholesalers’ association there are but few centers in 
which they can concentrate, few places in which we can get 
many members. It is largely composed of the men who are 
wholesale lumbermen. Some of them are manufacturers, but 
the largest number of them are not manufacturers but dis- 
tinctly wholesale dealers. For that reason we congratulate 
ourselves on the numbers that we have. We have an arbitra- 
tion committee for the arbitration of matters between our- 
selves and between us and the retailers of the many differ- 
ences which formerly had been settled by suits in the courts. 
We have had scarcely any suits since. This has been brought 
about by the acquaintance of one with another, by the ac- 
quaintance of our members with each other and by the ac- 
quaintance of the retail men with the wholesale men. 

Turning again to the consideration of Mr. Scatcherd, 
Mr. Lippincott referred to the fact that the only thing 
that marred the Philadelphia meeting was that “Buf- 
falo Bill” got away from them. Toward the last of the 
dinner he was entirely lost. He knew that Mr. Scatcherd 
had once been a Sunday school scholar. He had beer 
taken over to the Walton by the doorkeeper of the 
Union League Club. As he opened the door he said 
to the man who brought hii, “What is your name, 
porter?” He said, “Paul.” Scatcherd said, “Say, Paul, 


We started in 





did you ever get an answer to that epistle you wrote to 
the Ephesians?” 

The last speaker of the evening was Senator Jacob 
A. Cantor. Mr. Cantor made a speech that kept his 
auditors in roars. The greater part of it, however, 
consisted of hits of a political character. Amomg other 
things he said: 

The Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York is a very 
important institution. I believe that you can find in your 
ranks lumber of the kind to make good presidential timber of, 
Who the man is you can select yourselves. I have been com- 
missioned by both national political parties to give you gen- 
tlemen the right to determine for yourselves whom you will 
select as the next president of the United States. (Laugh- 


ter.) 
Senator Cantor’s remarks met with hearty applause 
throughout, and at their conclusion a toast was drunk 


to the guests of the association and the diners sang 


“Auld Lang Syne.” 


On motion of a member, Senator 


Cantor was made a life member of the annual dinners 
of the association and adjournment was had. 
Those present were: 


Hloward Adams, 

C. FE. Alleock, 

William Armstrong, 

Io. Bailey, 

If. H. Barnard, 

C,. L. Becker, 

A. P. Bigelow, 

Major H. K. Bird, 

J. D. Blades, 

Delos Bliss, 

C. H. Bond, 

St. George Bond, 

Alvin Boody, 

Alfred W. Booth, 

Alfred W. Booth, jr., 

John Bossert, 

Louis Bossert, 

Herbert D. Bowen, 

Guy T. Buell, 

Charles K. Buckley, 

I. N. Burdick, 

W. M. Burdick, 

A. B. Brodrick, 

Jacob A. Cantor, 

Ifenry Cape, 

Cc. R, Caskey, 

John R. Carpenter, 

T. D. Carpenter, 

J. 8. Carvalho, 

R. H. Casey, 

W. A. Chipman, 

Allen H. Church, 

L. H. Conklin, 

Thomas F’. Conway, 

John J. Cooney, 
lrederick W. Cole, 

R. 8. Coryell, 

Alfred H. Cramer, 
W. R. Creed, 

Thomas J. Crombie, 
teorge W. Cropsey, 

John 8. Crooks, 

W. M. Crombie, 

A. B. Cruikshank, 
William Dubocq, 

Curtis N. Douglas, 

Bradley L. Eaton, 

J. H. Eckstein, 

Il. B. Eltonhead, 

Iferman Fensterer, 

Oscar F. Flash, 

H. L. Garwood, 

FE. D. Gerard, 

G. H. Gerard, 

Hugh Getty, 

W. B. Gorham, 


FE. Guenther, 

A. C. Hall, 

H. M. Hall, 
Thomas Hall, 
Louis Harding, 
J. Halfpenny, 
John Harker, 
Paul N. Hayes, 
George Herrmann, 
C. Hersey, 

R. W. Higbie, 

R. BE. Holcomb, 
Wm. K. Holmes, jr., 
John H. Ireland, 
Henry Johnson, 
Russell Johnson, 
Alexander Kahn, 
Leopold Kahn, 
P. J. Kearns, 

S. E. Kellar, 

C. B. Kennedy, 
F. W. Killian, 

Cc. G. King, 

J. F. Knowles, 


Gustav Krippendorf, 


F. S. Lafond 


Benjamin F. "Lamb, John 


FP. A. Landon, 

George C. Lavery, 

James J. Lawson, 

M. J. Leahy, 

Frank Lewis, 

Guy Loomis, 

8S. Loomis, 

N. Irving Lyon, 

0. T. Mackey, 

Kh. W. McClave, 

William Parke 
McClave. 

Rowland McClave, 


Donald McDonald, 


M. McDonnell, 
If. C. Magruder, 
John J. McKenna, 
T. S. Miller, 
Rollin M. Morgan, 
». Moore, 

C. W. Morris, 

H. C. Morris, 
John R. Myers, 
James A. Noone, 
Norris H. Norden, 
John C. Orr, 

H. 8S. Orr, 

W. FE. Paine, 

F. A. Parmele, 

A. T. Peale. 


H. Richards, 
J. 8. Richards, 
Laurens P. Rider, 
James Roach, 
John P. Roach, 
{. E. Robertson, 
I. Newton Rodgers, 
Charles E. Rogers, 
J. P. Rosenberg, 
Gulian Ross, 
J. J. Rumbarger, 
8S. P. Ryland, jr, 
George BE. Sawyer, 
Alfred R. Sax, 
A. B. Seatcherd, 
Cc. O. Shepherd, 
Cc, R. Shuttleworth, 
W. H. Simondson, 
Robert R. Sizer, 
Herndon Sizer, 
Gouverneur FE. 
Smith, 
H. D. Smith, 
Hf. W. Smith, 
L. L. Smith, 
Peter A. Smith, 
T. E. Slater, 
IF. Steeves, 
Albert Steinbach, 
H. BE. Stevens, 
8S. C. Stuart, 
Sidney H. Stuart, 
Hammond Talbot, 
J. L. Thomas, 
George H. Toop, 
Van W. Tyler, 
Charles A. Van 
Iderstine, 
J. Y. Van Wicklen, 
William FE. Verity, 
George C. Von 
Stamwitz, 
C, P. Vosburgh, 
1). W. Voorhies, 
Henry H. Vought, 
N. Frank Vought, 
IF. R. White. 
Charles H. Wilson, 
T. Walsh. 
Walter W. Watrous, 
J. C. Watson, y 
FE. R. Weed. 
Walter G. White, 
J. P. Whitfield, 
Rn. F. Whitmer, 
Kh. M. Wiley. 
H. K. S. Williams, 
Thomas Williams, 


Ue 





Wilson Godfrey, Charles FB. Pell, ¢ . Wilson, 
H. C. Goodrich, Touis H. Pflug, Frank M. Young. 
James G.Graham, W. H. Redman, W. P. Youngs, 


I. C. Graves, -. FT. ee. 


—_———eorc—r—n——rnn—errrrnrvrr" 
TROUBLE. 


Litigation in Washington. 

Tacoma, Wasn., Feb. 23.—Daniel T. Kennedy has 
begun a suit in the superior court of Pierce county 
against the Page Lumber Company, of Buckley, to 
recover $27,925. The case is another chapter to an action 
begun recently by the company against Kennedy, peti- 
tioning the court for an accounting and for a restrain- 
ing order preventing Kennedy from destroying the com- 
pany’s property. Both suits are the outgrowth of 4 
logging contract. 

The suit of M. C. Rudder, Herman Martin and I. M. 
Kelley against A. K. Wade for the payment of a sub- 
sidy in logs pledged by him and others has been decided 
at South Bend in favor of the plaintiffs. The judgment 
rendered is for but $40 and costs, but as the suit is a 
test case an appeal for a new trial has been made. Five 
years ago, it is reported, Martin, Rudder and Kelley con- 
tracted with the government to remove all of the upper 
layers of trees and drift in the North river jam and to 
cut up the rest underneath into 20-foot lengths, ready to 
be swept out. The North river settlers subscribed to 4 
subsidy in logs for them, conditioned on the work being 
done according to contract, which the subscribers con- 
strued to mean a clean 50-foot channel through the jam. 
The jam failed to go out because a portion of the old 
jam swung into the channel. The court holds that the 
moment the government engineers accepted the work on 
the jam as complete the contract between Rudder, Martin 
and Kelley and the North river settlers became binding. 





A Michigan Embarrassment. 

The lumber firm of George McKinney & Co., of Menom- 
inee, Mich., is reported to have been in financial straits 
recently, and on February 2 a meeting of creditors was 
held at which all of them, including Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago firms as well as those in the north, signed am agree 
ment to extend the time for the payment of liabilities to 
three years, accepting Mr. McKinney’s notes for 25 pe! 
cent the first year, 25 percent the second year and 50 per 
cent the third year. The business therefore will continue 
as heretofore, and it is believed that the firm will have 
no difficulty in paying out its liabilities, which are esti 
mated at $16,000, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Southern Pine Trade «:Sectionaliz 


*’ by the Big Demand—St. Louis Refuses More Orders Than 


Before in Her History—Advanced Lists in Texas—Timber for Raising the 
Battle Ship Maine—Texas Mill Stocks Reported Largely ™ 
Reduced—Alabama Trade. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


The situation in yellow pine throughout the south- 
west continues to be one of uninterrupted demand. Many 
of the mills are refusing orders, while others are accept- 
ing them only on advanced values, without stipulation as 
to delivery. Prices are more than easily maintained 
and in fact have advanced of their own accord without 
concerted effort. The car question is no longer a factor 
of much importance, most of the mills being able to 
obtain their requirements in rolling stock. Labor is 
still scarce in some sections, and in Texas and Louisiana 
particularly there has been and still is considerable sick- 
ness among the mill operatives. On the whole, however, 
a scan of the horizon in the yellow pine producing states 
west of the Mississippi reveals no unsatisfactory factor 
at this writing. 

The demand for yellow pine lumber, which began with 
such an unprecedented flood of orders on January and 
has continued to date, has been the wonder of the oper- 
ators. It is true that to some of them this demand was 
not wholly unexpected, but the large majority of mill 
men have been as dazed as a man struck in the face with 
a club. Nine-tenths of the southwestern mills entered 
the year with depleted stocks, badly assorted. These 
stocks are in as bad shape today as they were on Janu- 
ary 1. All efforts to augment them have been futile. 
The demand from the entire yellow pine consuming 
country has been so strenuous that manufacturers have 
simply been swamped, which unusual condition at this 
season of the year, that usually of stock accumulation, 
has filled the mill man in the southwest with astonish- 
ment. 

In the Missouri and Arkansas district the pressure for 
shipments in the direction of the retail yards continues 
unabated. Shortleaf mills are loaded to the guards with 
business and at decidedly better values than list. As 
regards prices, every mill is practically on a go-as-you- 
please basis, with the difference that the price tendency 
is upward, not downward, as was formerly the case at 
this season. Values are quite at the option of the seller, 
who as a rule is declining more orders every day than 
he is accepting. It is a case of the retailer seeking to 
buy rather than the mill seeking to sell. And within a 
few weeks the regular spring trade will open, with no 
stocks at the mills with which to fill the demand should 
it continue in strong volume. 

In the longleaf belt of Louisiana and Texas practically 
the same conditions prevail. The mills are running full 
time. sawing against orders already booked. The rail- 
road trade continues in heavy volume, while the Texas 
local demand shows no signs of cessation. It is generally 
admitted that Texas has consumed more yellow pine 
lumber since the cotton crop of 1900 was made than dur- 
ing any corresponding period in the state’s history. This, 
coupled with a heavy demand from Mexico and the rail- 
roads, has put every longleaf mill in full commission 
and they will probably remain busy throughout the year, 
regardless of any possible cessation in retail yard 
demand. 

The extraordinary volume of business in yellow pine 
lumber may be said to have largely sectionalized the 
trade. By this is meant that local consumption in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas has been so heavy 
that the mills in each of these states have been forced 
to fill orders in their immediate locality to such an 
extent that but slight attention has been paid to the 
northern and western markets. Many of the southwest- 
ern mills which for years looked to the general market 
have made but slight and sporadic effort to seek this 
trade of late, the pressure from home being too heavy. 

This is particularly true of the Louisiana and East 
Texas mills, with of course some few exceptions, notably 
the mills on the Kansas City Southern railway, which 
continue to ship to the western trade. As a general 
proposition, however, the domestic trade has kept many 
of the mills filled with orders and has practically taken 
these mills out of commission so far as the general 
market is concerned. In Arkansas a number of the large 
Operators say that local demand has been heavier than 
at any other time in the history of yellow pine. One 
manufacturer advises that in his experience covering a 
period of eighteen years he has never seen such an 
unbroken pressure for stock from both home and the 
north and that he has been refusing business for a month, 
being choked up with orders already booked. So, as 
stated, the yellow pine trade has become for the present 
at least largely sectionalized, and many of the mills 
are for the time being as completely out of commission 

or the general northern and western trade as if they 
were wiped from the map. How long this condition will 
last is of course problematical, but it exists today. 

Naturally the heavy demand now existing in the south- 
West among the yellow pine mills and its probable con- 
tinuation with perhaps spasmodic lapses in values and 
possibly violent fluctuations before this lumber shall 
attain a permanent hold on the new basis, causes con- 
siderable discussion as to what stumpage will soon be 
oe It is generally believed that a marked advance 

N this line will soon be recorded and that prospective 





purchasers of yellow pine stumpage who thought $1 
stumpage for longleaf lands high will be scrambling for 
it at $2 within a few years. One large operator even 
asserted recently that longleaf stumpage would touch $4 
within eight years. This, on the accepted basis of 10,000 
feet to the acre, would bring the value of such timber 
lands to $40—lands which fifteen years ago sold for 
$1.25 to $2.50. This is a startling proposition to face, 
yet it is within the range of possibility, for at the pres- 
ent rate of cutting many of the southwestern mills will 
be practically out of commission by that time. It is no 
longer questioned that prices for yellow pine lumber 
will continue to advance along well defined lines, not 
of course without some set backs, but nevertheless the 
tendency will continue to be upward, not downward. 
Such a course in yellow pine lumber values points irre- 
sistibly to a decided augmentation in the price of stump- 
age in the near future. In such an event it is believed 
that the middleman will be practically eliminated from 
the trade, and selling conducted either by the stumpage 
owners and manufacturers or through some _ pooling 
arrangement, in order to secure proper protection for 
high priced lands and expensive mill plants. 

This sectionalizing of trade among the southwestern 
mills is a quite natural outcome of the great spurt of 
prosperity which the southwest took on last fall and 
which promises to be of the full-dinner-pail order for 
some time. Of course no man can tell as to what crops 
will do. Both cotton and the cereals are as fickle as 
water. But putting the crop situation and prospects 
entirely aside, there is a tremendous influx of immigra- 
tion to Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, the latter two 
having increased in population enormously in the past 
ten years. Texas increased nearly 40 percent and now 
has over 3,000,000 people, while Oklahoma’s percentage 
of increase for the same period was 524! Such states 
are natural consumers of great quantities of lumber 
and have but little timber except along their eastern 
boundary lines. It is therefore quite within the range 
of possibilities that the Lone Star state and Oklahoma 
territory will press hard upon the mill capacity of Louis- 
iana and Texas within a few years, especially for rail- 
road extension material and yard stock. As for Arkan- 
sas, this state is throwing off a lethargy which has held 
down for years one of the greatest commonwealths in the 
whole country so far as natural resources are concerned, 
and it is now frisking and swishing its tail about like a 
young filly at the post. “Turn Arkansas loose” is the 
slogan there, and lumber consumption promises to be 
very heavy hereafter, so every mill man advises. These 
are only examples of sectionalizing of demand for lum- 
ber from the southwestern mills, which mills within 
five years will be cultivating local trade as assiduously as 
they did western trade a few years ago. 

Yellow pine is not unlike all other raw material in 
seeking a market. In its infancy it was shipped to the 
general market, for the people in the south preferred 
white pine. Now its consumption at home is very heavy 
and increasing. It will continue to fill the demand 
from the western states until the Pacific coast lumber 
succeeds in getting a low freight rate to the Mississippi 
river, which is among the possibilities of the next few 
years. Then it will have a formidable rival. It will con- 
tinue to be shipped to the eastern market, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, until the Nicara- 
guan canal shall be cut through, when it will again 
meet the Pacific coast road in competition. But in the 
meantime yellow pine will so cultivate its local trade and 
the middle western states and the grain producing 
states that when this new competition shall come the 
southern lumber will have so fortified itself locally that 
its future will be as sure as that of white pine, or 
cypress, or cottonwood, or any established lumber under 
the sun. 

Never was the outlook brighter for the yellow pine 
manufacturer than it is today. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—The situation at this end 
of the big bridge is fully as satisfactory as it has ever 
been at the end of February. So far as the months are 
concerned it ig still winter, but in a number of branches 
of the trade spring conditions prevail and more lumber 
is being disposed of than during an ordinary spring. 
Except with those woods which are strictly for factory 
consumption a phenomenal condition prevails and the 
demand is such that mill stocks are at low ebb at the 
beginning of the time when the spring trading is usually 
expected. If the usual improvement expected at this 
season of the year takes place there will soon be the 
greatest scarcity of building lumber this section of the 
country has ever experienced and the trend of things 
seems to be in that direction. From those sections of 
the country which have been buying heavily of build- 
ing material comes the report that stocks are not much 
larger than they were at the beginning of the year. 
This is proof that the purchases have gone into imme- 
diate consumption. 

So far as the movement of stock is concerned the fact 
that the southern roads do not seem to be able to handle 


the business offered to them is having a material effect 
upon the receipts of this market and there are many 
complaints at delays in delivery after the lumber is 
billed out. The river is not yet to be considered as a 
factor. There is a steady advance in the stage of the 
water and there is now no fear of ice, but no boats 
have yet attempted to come up into this section. Sev- 
eral large shipments are at Cairo and will probably be 
able to come through within another week and the 
barge lines are quite active on the lower river, but it 
will be another week before lumber will begin to arrive. 
For these reasons the receipts have not gained over 
those of last week but there has been improvement in 
the shipments. According to the daily reports from the 
railroads the receipts during the past week aggregated 
25,272,000 feet while the shipments amounted to 13,836,- 
000 feet. 

The main feature of the yellow pine situation this 
week has been the fact that things at the southern end 
of the line have been seriously affected by bad weather. 
Shipments have been very much delayed by this and 
by the impaired railroad service and many complaints 
have resulted. There is absolutely nothing the matter 
with the demand. Sales are so much greater than the 
production that there are now no stocks in the south- 
ern country which are not so badly broken that it is 
hard to fill mixed orders. There are now more orders 
being refused than ever before in the history of the 
trade. 

Hardwood conditions have changed but little during 
the past week but the wholesalers nearly all report that 
there is a better country demand than there was a 
week ago. More lumber is being ship than is com- 
ing in. The wholesalers would willingly increase their 
purchases and are making efforts to this end. This has 
not yet gone so far that higher prices are being offered 
although the trend is in that direction. 

M. L. Fleishel, of the Southern Cypress Selling Com- 
pany, and B. L. Pollock, of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, report the removal of their offices to 
1015 Fullerton building. 

S. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 

pany, returned this morning from a visit to the Mis- 
sissippi mills of his company and reports that there 
has been very bad weather in that section of the coun- 
try. 
“it the offices of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company 
it was reported that there is yet no decrease in the 
demand for special bills and that the yard stock trade 
is improving. This company this week booked yard stock 
bills for East St. Louis aggregating 750,000 feet of yel- 
low pine. » Frank R. Pierce, of this company, is in the 
southern country making a tour of the Werner mills. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company reports that 
trading in yellow pine continues to be phenomenally 
heavy. 

The rapidly growing business of the Mickle-Moore Lum- 
ber Company has rendered it necessary to remove to 
larger quarters at 1013 and 1014 Fullerton building. 

L. J. Taussig, who was in the lumber business in this 
city a number of years ago and who is well known to 
the trade, has again entered the hardwood field and has 
opened an office in the Commercial building. Mr. Taus- 
sig will handle hardwoods and yellow pine and will do 
a general wholesale business. 

Ed. R. Hogg has disposed of his retail yard and 
purchased the interest of J. R. Perkins in the Hogg- 
Perkins Lumber Company. Mr. Hogg was formerly in 
the wholesale business, is a thorough lumberman and is 
well known. Mr. Perkins announces that he will enter 
the wholesale coal business and that he has an offer 
to handle the output of two of the largest mines in south- 
ern Illinois. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—The volume of business 
for February and the steady inquiry all through the 
month for everything in the lumber line that the Kansas 
City wholesalers have received have been surprising. 
The business done in January was far in excess of that 
of any other January in local history, and it was thought 
that February would show a heavy decrease. This, 
however, has not been the case, according to reports of 
local wholesalers. February inquiry has been not only 
heavy but continuous and manufacturers who were will- 
ing to accept orders right along have booked fully as 
much this month as they did in January. This condi- 
tion prevailing in the face of a steadily advancing mar- 
ket can indicate only that dealers generally anticipate 
not only an early spring demand but a brisk trade as 
well and are making preparations for it. A portion 
of the lumber ordere this month has doubtless been for 
contracts already let, but the bulk of it is for yard 
stock, for while the wholesale trade has been active, 
the country retail business has been slack during the 
most of February, owing to bad weather and bad roads. 

There is a general feeling of confidence in wholesale 
circles here and elsewhere. From all parts of the 
country reports show that the mills are well supplied 
with orders, and in many instances stocks are so low 
and badly broken that it is difficult to supply the daily 
demand in a satisfactory manner. The continued heavy 
inquiry indicates that demand is going to be heavy 
for some time and manufacturers will enter the spring 
trade with their stocks in worse shape as to both as- 
sortment and quantity than for many years, if indeed, 
ever before. The tendency of the markets is upward 
and the least that can be said is that lumber gen- 
erally is firmer and prices are maintained with less 
difficulty than has been the case in any recent year. 

There is a great demand for good locations in the 
lumber business in this territory, and dealers who de- 


sire to sell out, if located in territory where res 
for trade are anywhere near favorable, have little trouble 
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in finding some one to puchase their investments. In- 
quiries have been numerous during the past month, 
and even the local real estate men have been commis- 
sioned in a few instances to find suitable yards for par- 
ties who want to get into the business. There are, 
however, more inquiries for yards than dealers who 
want to sell just at this time. ; 

John Olinger, of Newton, Kan., was in the city today. 
He has just purchased the yard of the Newton Lumber 
Company at that place and will continue it under the 
old name. He states that the Kansas Lumber Company 
has disposed of its Newton yard to N. A. Mathis; that 
the dealers in his territory are pleased with the out- 
look and are anticipating a brisk spring season. 

J. G. Wilson, of Neosho Falls, Kan., has just pur- 
chased the stock and improvements of the yard of 
Wright & Henry at that place, the latter firm retiring 
from business. 

T. E. Tregemba, of Independence, Kan., has branched 
out a little by buying a yard at McCune, Kan. 

James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., and Milo R. Harris, 
of Ottawa, Kan., directors of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, were in the 
city yesterday on business. They report good prospects 
in their respective vicinities. Mr. Harris is putting in 
a yard at Wellington, Mo. 

W. C. Bowman, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany of this city, has returned home from a week’s trip 
to the plant of this company at Loring, La. He says 
that they have gotten their new mill in shape sooner 
than expected; that it started up a few days ago and 
will shortly be running to its full daily capacity of 
100,000 feet of yellow pine. While south Mr. Bowman 
closed a deal whereby the company acquires the plant 
and holdings of the Plymouth Lumber Company at 
Plymouth Spur, La., near Loring. This deal includes a 
new mill of 50,000 feet capacity a day and about 7,000 
acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine timber. The com- 
pany is building a large planing mill at Loring and 
a number of houses for its employees. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Or.eans, La., Feb. 26.—The past week has seen 
little of interest in the local lumber world, although the 
volume of business is most encouraging in all branches of 
the trade. There have been few visitors in the city and 
the aftermath of the carnival has found everybody trying 
to catch up on work. The coldest weather of the winter 
was experienced Sunday and Monday and there was a 
very heavy rainfall, which will have the effect of still 
further swelling the streams that were already bank full. 

Hanson Bros. have let contracts with the George Chal- 
lJoner’s Sons Company, Limited, for the machinery for a 
new shingle mill which they propose to erect im Berwick, 
this state. 

E. D. Graham, of Fenton, Miss., where, with R. H. 
Perkins, he has acquired 15,000 acres of good turpentine 
pine lands and is engaged in distilling the product, was 
in New Orleans the other day, enthusiastic over the future 
of this city as the coming center of the naval stores mar- 
ket. “There are only five turpentine distilleries now west 
of the Mississippi,” he said, “but they will spring up from 
now on with increasing rapidity.” 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., is in Chicago. Wood 
Beal, of the same firm, is in western Louisiana. 

W. W. Edwards, secretary and treasurer of the Buck- 
eye Stave Company, of Liepsic, Ohio, a concern that 
makes staves for Louisiana sugar barrels, came to New 
Orleans a few days since after inspecting some lands the 
company owns in Franklin and Morehouse parishes. He 
said that it was not at all improbable that the company 
would begin the manufacture of staves there in the very 
near future. 

Several of the larger lumber concerns are taking an in- 
terest in the approaching Pan-American Exposition to be 
held in Buffalo and are taking the preliminary steps 
toward semding on exhibits. 

It is reported that Hattiesburg, Miss., is to have an- 
other big planing mill. M. Dreyfus, of Brookhaven, is the 
leading spirit in the movement. It is said that the 
$50,000 at which the concern has been capitalized has 
already been subscribed, that land has been purchased 
for the location of the enterprise and that the construc- 
tion of the mill will soon commence. 

An interesting trio registered at one of the leading New 
Orleans hotels last week—E. V. Babcock, James P. Green 
and Herman E. Baumer, all of Pennsylvania. Mr. Bab- 
cock is a big lumberman whose name is known pretty well 
throughout the country, Mr. Green is a leader in insur- 
ance matters, and Mr. Baumer is a prominent attorney. 
They sailed for Havana Saturday. They are on a strictly 
pleasure jaunt. 

C. L. Cross, the Chicago agent of the Southern Cypress 
Selling Company, Limited, is in New Orleans on one of 
his regular trips to headquarters. He reports business all 
that could be asked and the outlook for the year a most 
flattering one, 

A special from DeFumiak Springs, Fla., under date of 
February 24, states that the plant of Beach, Rogers & Co. 
was destroyed by fire. The saw and planing mills, the dry 
kilns and a large quantity of lumber were lost. 

The Mechanics’, Dealers’ & Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
after selling its quarters which it has occupied for so 
many years, is now looking around for a new home. 

The shipments of lumber from this port during the 
month ending January 31 were hardly up to the average. 
Timber, logs etc. to the value of $58,485 were exported; 
boards, deals and planks to the extent of $6,694,000; 
100,000 shingles; other lumber to the value of $62,109 
and 1,640,250 staves. Of the staves, 468,422 went to 
. Spain, 2,409,000 feet of lumber were sent to England and 
1,478,000 to Germany, 


The meeting of the Southern Cypress Selling Company, 
Limited, which was to have been held Thursday, was post- 
poned until next week. 

Three rafts were floated dowm Pearl river last week 
which were valued by their owners at $72,000. The fig- 
ures were quoted by the state press to show the advisabil- 
ity of a railroad ig that part of the country. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, New York, is still in New Orleans, 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


ORANGE, Trex., Feb. 24.—The past two weeks have 
witnessed a continuation of the good business that the 
mills at Orange have enjoyed ever since the dawn of the 
new century and there have been no noteworthy changes 
in lumber conditions, except that the heavy shipments 
have drained mill yards of the large stocks they had 
accumulated. Notwithstanding the record breaking 
shipments that have been made the demand seems to 
be just about as urgent as ever. While the demand 
from Texas is holding up so well the northwestern ter- 
ritory is calling for a large amount of lumber and 
a large proportion of the lumber being shipped is going 
into Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories. The railroad is supplying cars much bet- 
ter than it has before and the mills, have no complaint 
to make now on the lack of transportation facilities. 
Up to this time shipments for February have shown a 
considerable increase over those of January and the 
chances are that the total for the month will go beyond 
that of January, which was the largest month’s ship- 
ments in the history of the mills at Orange. As an 
instance of how lumber has been going forward from 
the mills at Orange may be cited the fact that on the 
15th seventy-two cars were loaded and sent away, car- 
rying more than 950,000 feet. 

New lists have recently been sent out carrying an 
advance on almost every item, and manufacturers say 
that these prices will be maintained, as they are justi- 
fied by existing conditions, but it is the prevailing opin- 
ion that another early advance would not be a wise 
proposition. 

Export shipments are still rather quiet. Manufactur- 
ers are so fully occupied in caring for the domestic trade 
that they are not encouraging the placing of any very 
large export schedules, though they keep watch and 
occasionally land a choice schedule. Some large South 
American schedules have been placed here and inquiries 
submitted for material to be shipped to the Canary 
islands. Local exporters are constantly making small 
European shipments on vessels bound out from Galves- 
ton and New Orleans. 

Schedules have been submitted here for material to 
be used by the contractors who have undertaken the 
task of raising the battleship Maine from the bottom 
of Havana harbor. A large number of long piling and 
long and heavy timbers make up the greater part of 
the schedule, this material to be used in constructing 
the cofferdam that is to be built around the wreck. 
Figures were submitted by some of the concerns here, 
but the bill has not yet been placed. 

The railroads continue to buy heavily and every mill 
in Orange has a good supply of railroad orders on hand. 
There has recently been a big demand for sap ties and 
some large orders have been placed here. The survey- 
ing corps of the Orange & Northwestern railroad are 
rapidly completing the work of locating the line and 
the mills will soon be called upon to furnish the material 
for the construction of this road. 

The Tram Arthur Logging Company, which supplies 
the timber for the Bancroft Lumber Company’s mill at 
this place, has shut down its timber camps preparatory 
to installing a Fletcher log loader and skidder, which 
is being constructed at Orange. A drive of 6,000,000 
feet of timber from this tram reached here this week 
and was stored in the booms of the Bancroft Lumber 
Company. 

The recent heavy rains along the upper river have 
put the Sabine in fine condition for running logs and 
all the timber for hundreds of miles up the river that 
was ready to come out is being brought down on this 
rise. 

Robert Morgan, lumber and timber exporter of this 
place, sailed from New York on February 20 for Liver- 
pool. He will spend several weeks in the old country, 
arranging business connections. 

H. B. Curry, of the Morgan-Curry Lumber Company, 
returned a few days ago from a trip out into the state. 

R. S. Stephens, purchasing agent for the Southern 
Pacific, was here for a day during the past week, plac- 
ing orders with the mills for material for his road. 

eee 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 23.—The scarcity in railroad 
equipment has almost passed. Shipments have been par- 
ticularly good on planer material, the weather having 
been favorable to this accomplishment. 

While orders from Texas dealers have not the last 
ten days been as numerous as previously, they have 
been sufficient to absorb slightly more stock than was 
made at the mills in the same period, thus tending fur- 
ther to decrease stocks. Texas dealers are beginning 
to have a somewhat lighter demand from country con- 
sumers and are taking advantage of the lull to figure 
up their stocks and orders and arranging to get their 
normal stocks in good assortment. 

The report issued on February 1 of stock on hand 
at longleaf mills shows a decrease in stock at twenty- 
six of the principal mills of something over 13,000,000 
feet, there being on hand about 160,000,000 February 1, 
as against 173,000,000 January 1. There will doubt- 
less be a further reduction during the present month of 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000 on the same basis. 





Demand in the western states seems to be ever increas- 
ing. Beaumont has been visited during the last two 
or three wecks by several buyers from the western 
centers who bought as heavily as the sellers would per- 
mit. Lately a lot of dimension has been sold for 
shipment to Kansas-Nebraska points. 

There are numberless inquiries received for prices on 
all sorts of timber bills, from a 2,000,000-foot railroad 
schedule to 200,000-foot timber bill for the erection of 
some building; for the latter class of business there 
seems to be no end. Beaumont mills are now figuring 
on elevator, wharf, warehouse and factory, bills aggre- 
gating 10,000,000 feet of lumber, to say nothing of the 
timber bills which the railroads are daily presenting 
to manufacturers for figures, ; 

Export business has been a bit livelier the last two 
weeks than for some time. Demand is good for South 
American schedules, particularly for River Plate speci- 
fications, although on account of a difference of opin- 
ion as to value between buyers and sellers but little 
actual business has been transacted. Mexico, as usual, 
is the star consumer in this line of business and the 
demand is good from the republic for railroad timber 
and mining stock for shipment via water and rail. 
Dealers along the coast at such places as Coatzocoalcos, ° 
Progreso, Merida, Vera Cruz ete. are using a lot of 
material. There have also been some sales effected of 
square timber recently at very satisfactory prices, the 
first trade in this item for some weeks. 

Frank Keith, president of the J. F. Keith Company, 
returned this morning from a three weeks’ trip to Mexico 
and reports having had a very profitable trip. He also 
visited points in New Mexico and Arizona. 

N. N. Crary, of the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, 
of this city, is absent on a trip in the northwest. 

Capt. J. E. Meginn, president ot the Texas & Gulf 
Lumber Company, of Mexico City, and the perpetual 
Vicegerent Snark for that republic, has been visiting 
with the mills during the last ten days. He reports 
business to have been very good with his company in 
sash, doors, blinds ete. as well as yellow pine and cypress. 

C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Company, is in 
the St. Louis and Kansas City markets in the inter- 
est of his company, and is figuring on two or three 
large bills in that section. 

C. H. Moore, of Galveston, was in the city the last 
week visiting all the mills and placing some very 
desirable bills with them. 

Construction of the Beaumont Northern railway, of 
which E. A. Fletcher is the president and general man- 
ager, is being rapidly pushed. It is expected that in 
six months the road will be operating trains. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA., Feb. 23.—A much better feeling pervades 
the export market this week and business is improving. 
Inquiries grow more numerous each day and actual busi- 
ness is limited only by the limit to the yellow pine out- 
put. In the face of this prices have not advanced, but 
as a mill man remarked recently, “Prices do not rise be- 
cause they are weighted dowm. It is a queer condition 
that prevails just now.” 

The sawn timber market is in good condition as to 
stocks on this side, but prices remain at the 11-cent 
basis. Stocks are reduced each week until now they are 
down to the minimum. Little is being made at any point 
and this applies especially to Mobile and Moss Point. 

Something seems radically at fault in the shipping 
world just now. More explicitly worded charter parties 
seem to be needed. Four vessels have been “thrown up” 
within the past sixty days by exporters of pitch pine 
and several lawsuits are in view as a result. 

Exports of wood goods go on apace and last week Pen- 
sacola distanced all other ports by sending out 14,172,511 
feet, while this week’s exports were 5,362,163; Mobile 
sent out 7,441,336 feet of lumber and timber and 5,035 
cubic feet of hewn timber; Ship Island, Miss., sent out 
1,328,000 feet of lumber; Pascagoula, Miss., 6,165,000 
feet; Sabine Pass, Tex., 1,010,870 feet; Jacksonville, Fla., 
1,935,000 feet of lumber and 6,400 cross ties; Savannah, 
Ga., 4,813,025 feet of lumber and timber. 

The Pensacola Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company has 
been granted right to certain water front property in the 
vicinity of Perdide wharf, owned by the city, with tie 
provision that within one year after the passage of the 
ordimance the company shall have expended on the pro- 
posed plant the sum of $50,000, and at the expiration of 
two years the plant is to be in a position to dock vessels 
of 5,000 tonnage, 

The steel bark Mabel will arrive at Moss Point, Miss., 
next week from Havana, Cuba, carrying 350,000 feet of 
lumber. She has a contract to ply between Moss Point 
and Cuba for one year. 

Papers of incorporation were filed im Mobile last week 
for the Louiselle-Loxley Logging Company. The con- 
cern is capitalized at $20,000. The incorporators are W. 
H. Louiselle and J. E. Loxley, of Mobile, and F. C. Lox- 
ley, of Apalachicola, Fla. The company will do a general 
logging and saw mill business, with office in Mobile. 

It was a lucky day for the “state of Baldwim” when 
J. D. Hand went to work to reconstruct conditions im 
that wonderful country. He has created a new city 
where, since the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, stood the village of Bay Minette. A city, and a 
thriving city, is growing up on this spot under his manip- 
ulations. At Bay Minette two civil engineers are at work 
this week, laying off the land surrounding the town of 
antebellum days into streets and squares. Several thou- 
sand acres were also laid off into farms. A street 100 
feet wide will run north and south through the center of 
the town near the depot. Several acres have been set 
apart for the new courthouse, near the depot. 
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The senate has passed a bill permitting the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad to construct a bridge over the Chocta- 
whatchee river, near Geneva, Ala., and two bills permit- 
ting the Mobile & Ohio railroad to build bridges across 
the Warrior river between Jefferson and Walker counties 
and across the Alabama river, rear Demopolis. = 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company has commenced 
work on a $1,000,000 plant between Wylam and Ensley, 
Ala. The general offices of the company will be in Birm- 
ingham. 

ixtensive improvements are reported at Mayport, Fla., 
consisting of docks, jetties, elevators, coal chutes ete. 
Mayport is om the east coast, near Jacksonville. 

The steamship Normandie is taking on a cargo of lum- 
ber within three miles of the coast line of the city of 
Biloxi, Miss. 

The Cypress Tank Company, of Bridgeport, Ala., is 
moving its plant to Chestang, Ala., on the line of the 
Southern railway. 

David G. Pinkney, of London, senior member of the 
firm of David G. Pinkney & Co., ship brokers, was a 
recent visitor to Pensacola. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb, 26.—There is a general dis- 
position to rejoice over the conditions that prevail 
among the lumber dealers. Prices are high, inquiries 
plentiful and sales of a satisfactory volume. 

John L. Kaul, of the Sample Lumber Company, said 
its mills are at work to their full capacity and that 
prices and orders were good and plentiful. T. H. Johns- 
ton, of the Johnston Lumber Company, Hamp Smith, of 
the Birmingham Lumber Company, and George E. Mooar, 
of the Robert H. Jenks agency, were all as much opti- 
mists as Mr. Kaul. F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop 
Lumber Company, said that he found things in fine 
shape all along the line, with prices in most cases above 
the list. 

A. S. Troy, of Merrilan, Wis., was here for a few 
hours this week, a guest of his friend, F. H. Lathrop. 
He and his wife were on their way to St. Andrews bay. 

The members of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which came south to Mardi Gras festivities were 
royally entertained during their stay in Alabama. While 
in Birmingham they were taken over the mineral sec- 
tion on a special train and shown many courtesies. After 
seeing Pensacola and New Orleans they were shown a 
very handsome time in Montgomery, being entertained 
by a committee from the Commercial & Industrial Asso- 
ciation. ‘The visitors were taken over the city and saw 
many relics of the confederacy in the old confederate 
cap'tal. The address of welcome was delivered by 
hk. T. Goodwin, a great grandson of President Tyler, 
and responded to by J. T. McGrath, of Polo, IIl., 
and W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, Ill. After the speeches 
light refreshments were served. A beautiful souvenir 
of the occasion was a pamphlet gotten out as a com- 
pliment to the visitors. The front page contained hand- 
somely embellished lettering, “Greeting, the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association.” The inside pages contained 
matter of local interest. 

The funeral of W. A. Driver, who died last week in 
Cincinnati, took place at his home in Opelika, on Fri- 
day. Mr. Driver was one of the best known lumber 
dealers in the south. 

Machinery for the new stave factory and planing mill 
of T. B. Allen & Co., at Jackson, Miss., has arrived. 
The company will be ready for business by April 15. 

Several western men have been prospecting at Ellis- 
ville, Miss., with a view to locating a big saw and 
p'aning mill. Isaac Anderson will build a railroad from 
his mill in the town of Ellisville to the timber, a mile 
away. The Lowery mill at Ellisville, will be enlarged. 

F, H. McCullam, formerly with the Sample Lumber 
Company here, and who went to the Chequasset Lum- 
ber Company of New York, is succeeded by Mr. Gorman, 
formerly with the T. H. Johnston Lumber Company. 





NORTHERN ALABAMA NEWS. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Feb. 27.—Business continues good 
throughoul this belt. The outlook for spring trade of 
satisfactory proportions is very reassuring. The mills 
here are running, though some mills in the coun- 
try districts have closed down because of bad roads. 
The indications are that the log supply in this section 
will be decreased this year. 

_The Lewis Company is rebuilding its plant at Hunts- 
ville, recently destroyed by fire. 

T. D. Carter president of the Carter-Munro Lumber 
Company, Chicago, has been making a ten day trip 
down the Tennessee river, buying quarter sawed oak 
at Savannah, Sautello, Blount’s landing and other Ten- 
hessee points. The deals approximate 1,000,000 feet. 
Mr. Carter will buy more lumber in the section of 
Tennessee referred to and will go into Mississippi and 
a to Calylot, Ala., where his company has a saw 
mill. 

The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association special of 
five cars passed through Alabama and Tennessee from 
New Orleans last Wednesday night, the 20th, where 
they attended the Mardi Gras festivities. The mem- 
bers expressed themselves much pleased with the visit 
to New Orleans and other cities of the south. 





EAST TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Bristot, Tenn., Feb. 27.—Trade in east Tennessee is 
good and new mills are springing up every week. 
great many logs have been brought down on the tide 
of the Tennessee, Clinch and other rivers. 

Announcement is made that the Crandall, Squire & 
Beard Toy Company, of Pennsylvania, has completed 


the purchase of 50,000 acres of timber land in north 
Georgia in Murray, Finnin and Gilmer counties and it 
is stated that the company will at an early date erect 
a mammoth plant either in Chattanooga, Tenn., or 
Dalton, Ga., for the manufacture of toys. 

The Tennessee Lumber Company, composed of eastern 
capitalists, will have its plant in operation in the Shady 
valley lumber district of east Tennessee by June 1. It 
will have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. The company 
has commenced to erect houses for its operatives. 

W. J. Tindle is considering the erection of a wagon 
factory at South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Major W. M. Crossfield, of Saxton & Co., Knoxville, 
reports the walnut demand as on the biggest kind of 
a boom. His firm is doing an unusually good export 
business. 

The Hasken Lumber Company, South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
was organized this week with a capital stock of $15,000. 
The company will operate saw and planing mills on the 
river at that place. It has purchased the saw mill 
of S. T. Hasken and will enlarge the building, planers 
and woodworking department. The company is com- 
posed of: M. M. Alleson, 8. T. Hasken, Dr. J. P. Gillen, 
T. G. Garrett, H. W. Hill, W. J. Lodge and B. F. Patton. 

A new planing and door company has just started at 
Athens, Tenn., to be known as the Athens Door Com- 
pany. Arthur Prather is manager. Yellow pine stock 
will be turned out. 

The Whiting Lumber Company, Elizabethton, Tenn., 
will increase its operations by starting an office and plant 
at Bristol. It has leased grounds and a warehouse and 
will hegin to stack lumber and start other operations 
next week. 





MISCELLANEOUS SOUTHERN NOTES. 

Its friends in the cypress trade will regret to learn 
that the fine saw mill owned by the A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Plaquemine, La., which 
it calls its “Anton” mill, was burned on the night of 
Tuesday, February 19. The loss was a heavy one, only 
partially covered by insurance, but the company will 
doubtless rebuild at once and states that it will try to 
recoup the loss as quickly as possible. 

The Welch Furniture Company has lately engaged in 
business at High Point, N. C., with capital stock of 
$30,000 to manufacture medium grade furniture. The 
president of the concern is W. P. Pickett; vice president, 
R. B. Strickland, and secretary and treasurer, J. W. 
Harris. 

The Farnsworth Lumber Company, of Scranton, Miss., 
has purchased 4,000 acres of the Seal timber lands in 
Hancock county, that state. 

The Alaculsey Lumber Company has been organized 
by a syndicate including F. W. Crandall and J. W. 
Bear, of Elkland, Pa.; J. H. Wrighter, of New York 
city; M. S. Squires, of the Lestershire Lumber & Box 
Company, of Lestershire, N. Y.; D. H. Carver, Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer and C. A. Wilkinson, of Binghamton, 
N. Y. The syndicate has bought about 35,000 acres of 
timber land in the counties of Murray, Gilmer and 
Fannin, in northern Georgia, and will establish saw mills 
and chair factories to develop the property. The capital 
stock of the concern is $450,000. 

A. H. Breese, of Mount Gilead, Ohio, has purchased 
for parties at Washington, Ind., 5,300 acres of timber 
lands in Bledsoe county, Tennessee. The timber will 
be cut at once. 

Parties from Philadelphia, Pa., and Asheville, N. C., 
who are interested in the Cheever estate, near Morgan- 
ton, N. C., are contemplating constructing a railroad 
from Morganton and a large mill at that point. 

J. Van Vechten Olcott and associates, of New York, 
have purchased 6,000 acres of coal and timber lands 
from Colonel D. W. Emmons, near St. Albans, W. Va. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


In volume of trade, uniformity of prices and a prosper- 
ous month generally, February left about the best record 
in the door and mill work industry of any month for a 
year past. With the dissemination of the new discount 
card of February 7 the demand, while showing a falling 
off in some sections, grew perceptibly heavier in others, 
and there continued to be a brisk inquiry at the jobbing 
offices throughout the month. The ideal condition that 
has beer long hoped for by jobbers—that of a steady mar- 
ket on which to buy their goods from the manufacturers 
and a fair measure of demand that enables them to move 
them with reasonable celerity at a profit—seems to have 
been approximately attained. 

* & * 

Business has been somewhat increased, it may be, by 
the intimation of another advance in the near future, and 
on ome or two items, at least, this seems likely to be 
realized, as the result of a second recent advance in 
glass. This has been anticipated for some time and does 
not come as a surprise to the trade. There is, however, a 
general disposition to deplore the advance in glass, aa it 
will render necessary another change in the glazed sash 
discounts. And ther with glass up so high, there will be 
many who will doubt the ability of the window glass 
manufacturers to maintain the established price through 
the season, however easy it may seem to do so now. A 
drop in glass would almost inevitably involve lower 
values on windows and door makers are prone to have 
this contingency in mind. 

. 
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While there has been considerable buying in big lots 
going on at the factories during the month, there are 





many door jobbers who do not yet consider that they 
have purchased enough stock for their needs this spring 
amd summer. One reason for this no doubt is that the 
manufacturers are rather more independent this season 
than usual, having the assurance of a good demand at 
fair prices and do not feel disposed to figure as low on 
some items as they did at this time last year; nor are 
they inclined to sell their goods in such large quantities 
as they have been doing, an order for from tem to twenty- 
five cars being now the usual limit, where in other times 
from fifty to a hundred or more cars would have changed 
hands at a clip. There are now more buyers than sellers, 
which always contributes to the stiffening of the back- 
bones of the big manufacturers. 


* * * 


Recent advices from retail points all over the country 
are favorable to extensive building operations at the open- 
ing of warm weather. The refreshing unanimity of these 
reports leaves no room for doubt as to what may be 
depended upon in this line. The immense building revival 
promised in the city of Chicago alone, where much of last 
year’s unfirished work will be undertaken, together with 
a greater amount than for several years past of abso- 
lutely new work, promises a year of plenty for the door 
and mill work operators here, to say nothing of the 
stimulus it imparts to trade in other sections of the 
country, where people are disposed to regard Chicago as 
the bell-wether of the building industry. 


Another advance in window glass was announced late 
last week. A conference of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Association and of the Independent 
Window Glass Association was held at Cincinnati and 
a sale was made to representatives of the Western Win- 
dow Glass Jobbers’ Association of, it is reported, 1,000,- 
000 boxes, in addition to the 750,000 boxes ordered in 
January. It is understood that the prices at which 
this sale was effected were from 1 to 15 percent above 
the old list. A similar meeting was to have been held 
in New York with the Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ 
Association on Friday of this week. Jobbers here say 
that while they have as yet received no notice of a 
further advance in window glass, they find that they 
are unable to purchase at the old prices. They are 
looking for an official notice of the advance to be pro- 
mulgated within the next two weeks. 


. * * 


A conference of manufacturers and jobbers of doors 
and mill work was held at the Auditorium hotel in 
this city on Wednesday last and was well attended. 
The only action taken of interest to the buying public 
was a recommendation on the part of the manufacturers 
that prices on doors be advanced to jobbers about 5 per- 
cent and on glazed work slightly more than that. 
This advance foreshadows an early advance in jobbers’ 
prices and it is likely that after the next meeting, 
which will be held probably about the middle of March, 
the jobbers’ discounts to the trade will be changed 
correspondingly. 


- a * 


Dealers and manufacturers of doors and general mill 
work at Buffalo, N. Y., appear to be confident that 
the new price list will be fairly maintained. It is plain 
that the effort to shift a certain part of the business 
on to such Buffalo mills as have been the most persist- 
ent low bidders for it is having its effect, but it is not 
by any means settled what will result in the end from 
trying to hold such business as can be made to pay a 
satisfactory profit and giving up the rest. There is 
as good a run of business in Buffalo territory as could 
be expected at this time of year, especially with a 
solid winter on for the entire month. With the price 
of coarse lumber kept at a fair figure there is certain 
to be enough for all the existing mills to do right 
through the spring and summer. The box trade at 
Buffalo is light now, as it naturally would be. There 
is a new scare there from the east in that line, coming 
from the “Yankee pine” people of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. This box trade has till now been con- 
fined almost entirely to the Atlantie coast, especially 
in the vicinity of Boston, but it is now pushing west- 
ward and actually threatens the trade in the western 
part of New York state. 


” - * 


So far this year there has been no great demand at 
Kansas City, Mo., for regular stock goods, except for a 
short time in January, when there was a spurt on car- 
load business just prior to the January advance. The 
sash and door people of Kansas City, however, look for 
the trade to open up in good ey early next month 
and say that when it shall set in they will be kept busy 
through the spring season, as the prospects for their 
line of business have seldom been better than they are 
at this time. They are also pleased with the condition 
of prices. The advance of February 7 is being fairly 
maintained, and it is the opinion in that territory that 
the sash and door market will rule firm this spring. 
The outlook there for the planing mill business is fine 
and business is already fairly good. 

* * . 


The prominent feature of the New York door and 
mill work market is the strong way in which prices 
are being held. Buyers realize that no matter how 
big the order there will be no shading of figures 
and consequently there is little bargaining. Most of 
the New York factories are fairly busy with orders 
that will keep them going for months. If the spring 
building shall be what it should be further improve- 
ment in the market is assured. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Important Lumber Legislation in Washington—Conclusive Tests of Washington Ship Building 
Timber—Some Typical Big Coast Timbers—A Year’s Manufactured Output at Tacoma — 
California Conditions Most Satisfactory—Oregon Box Trade Extraordinary. 





NOTES FROM PUGET SOUND. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 23.—The bill before the legisla- 
ture, fathered by M. Earles and G. Hammer, providing 
that railroads shall furnish with all flat cars suitable 
stakes for loadimg lumber, and that offered by Fenton 
Merrill, making it incumbent on railroads to weigh all 
cars of lumber, shingles or other forest product at points 
of shipment, are expected to pass despite heavy railroad 
opposition. The side and end stake bill is identical with 
one being introduced in Texas and elsewhere. Lumber- 
men are not only compelled to furnish the lumber for the 
stakes but also to pay freight on them, amounting to 
$1.60 to $4.a car. To give an idea of the amount of lum- 
ber used in stakes, John Poulsen, of Inman, Poulsen & 
Co., Portland, Ore., stated last week that his firm used 
up 360,000 feet of lumber last year in furnishing side 
and end stakes for flat car shipments. Mr. Merrill’s bill 
will do away with numerous claims for overweights, as 
the weights are to be determined here and the shingle 
and lumbermer will not be compelled to pay freight on 
an accumulation of snow and ice gathered er route to 
Minnesota Transfer. 

Representative Earles has a bill before the legislature 
making it a crime to deface owners’ marks on logs, and 
Representative McCoy has one before the house aimed at 
timber speculators. ; 

J. E. Zork, postmaster of Ballard, who owns a shingle 
mill in that lively shingle town, will resign his position 
June 1 and assume charge of the mill. At present it is 
being operated under lease by Donoghue Bros. 

Sam Erb, foreman of the Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant at Chemainus, B. C., is in town 
after an absence of three years. He says his company, 
of which J. A. Humbird, of St. Paul, is president, is 
caterimg exclusively to the foreign trade and reports 
trade good. 

C. L. Roy, of Roy & Roy, this city, left last evening for 
a well earned vacation. He will visit Mexico, New Or- 
leans, Florida, Cuba, New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C., returning on or about June 1. 

A. F. McEwan, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company, returned during the week from a four 
months’ trip spent on the Atlantic coast and in Bermuda. 

H. O. Canedy, of Getchell, has purchased Henry & 
Sons’ shingle mill at Deming. 

The Custer Mill Company, of Francis, formerly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of shingles, is building a saw 
mill of 30,000 feet daily capacity. 

H. G. Richardson has purchased the Keystone Lumber 
Company’s shingle mill at Olympia. 

J. D. Day, of the Day Lumber Company, Big Lake, has 
recovered from an illness of several weeks’ duration. 

The H. O. Swift Lumber Company is a new firm of 
wholesalers at Everett, 

EK. P. MeGinnity, of McPhee & McGinnity, Denver, is 
on the sound looking over the lumber and shingle situa- 
tion. His firm contemplates opening a branch office in 
this city. 

An important meeting of the directors of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatiom is scheduled 
for Tacoma on Tuesday next. Delegations.from Portland, 
Grays Harbor, Seattle, Everett and other points will be 
present. 

R. J. McLaughlin has bought H. T, Bredes & Co.’s shin- 
gle mill at Stanwood. 

Among shingle manufacturers in town today are G. K. 
Hiatt, of Edgecomb; V. A, Marshall, of Machias; F. Mer- 
rill, of Lawrence, and R. M. Moody, of Belfast. 

The Seattle Lumber Company contemplates adding a 
shingle mill to its plant. 

Cargo freights from Puget sound are as follows: Syd- 
ney, 52s6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 60s; Port Pirie, 
58s 9d; Fremantle, 71s 3d; Geraldton, 72s 6d; West 
Coast, 65s; Pisqua range, Callao, direct, 65s; Buenos 
Ayres, 70s and 71s; Hong Kong, 62s 6d; Shanghai, 65s; 
Kiao Chow, 70s; Nagasaki, 60s; Port Arthur, 70s; Tien- 
tsin, 75s; Taku, 70s; Newchang, 70s; Vladivostock, 
62s 6d; South Africa, 75s to 80s; United Kimgdom, 80s, 
according to port. Steamers can be obtained for 60s for 
Chinese ports and 75s for Japanese ports. Coastwise 
freights are stiff at $6 for San Francisco, $7 for southern 
California and $9 for Hawaii. 

Storm & Co. are building a shingle mill at Anacortes. 

The Western Cooperage Company, of Aberdeen, con- 
templates erecting a shingle mill in connection with its 
cooperage works. 

The Bryden & Leitch Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, 
will increase its capital stock and enter the rail trade. 

The British Columbia lumbermen are petitioning their 
government to offer a subsidy for the construction of ves- 
sels; this in view of the present high freight rates and 
scarcity of vessels. 

Carlson Bros. & Co., of Tacoma, will build a saw mill 
of 100,000 feet daily capacity. 

\ ee 
COAST SHIP BUILDING TIMBER. 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 22.—The awarding of a con- 
tract to the Morans, shipbuilders of Seattle, for the 
construction of a first class battleship has again raised 
the grt of the superiority of the Washington or 
Douglas fir over the southern pine. All things being 


equal, even as to strength and durability, the question 
of using home product or of importing from the east 
or south the necessary lumber is one of much impor- 
tance to the contracting parties, while the proposed tests 
by the government are of vital importance to all con- 
cerned, 

While government officials of today are apparently at 
sea concerning the desirability of the Douglas fir for 
ship building purposes, it is no less a fact that consid- 
erable data has long since been accumulated by the gov- 
ernment agents and no doubt might be found among 
other governmental bric-a-brac, pigeonholed and_ lost 
sight of years ago. As far back as during 1879 United 
States Naval Constructor Murch reported to his superiors 
that “there is no material on this (the Pacific) or the 
Atlantic coast better adapted for ship building than 
the Washington yellow fir. For masts and spars it has 
no superior.” 

Tests by the United States government, made many 
years ago, found Washington fir superior to all other 
woods entering the competition. A test then made of 
sticks 14 inches square, main rests 30 inches apart, 
required 1,239 pounds for fir to break, 769 for spruce, 
758 for white pine, 551 for bull pine, 712 for Pacific 
spruce and 1,212 for longleaf pine. Specimens 14 inches 
square and 6 inches long were tested for crushing 
strength. Washington fir crushed at 45,304 pounds; 
longleaved pine, 26,300; white pine, 13,900; bull pine, 
14,499; Pacific spruce, 11,600; eastern spruce, 9,960; 
and red cedar at 18,300 pounds pressure. 

From tests made in the Northern Pacific railway 
shops ten or a dozen years ago very satisfactory results 
were obtained for the native fir. Ten pieces each of 
green oak and green fir, 2 feet long by 2 inches square, 
and dressed, were given a span of 18 inches and a lift 
made at the center of each stick separately by hydraulic 
jack until the pieces broke. The breaking strain re- 
quired for the fir averaged 2,845 pounds, and for the 
oak 2,735 pounds, 110 pounds in favor of the fir. Ten 
pieces of dry oak and fir were likewise tested. The 
result showed the breaking strain to be 3,900 pounds 
for the fir and for the oak 3,215 pounds—605 pounds in 
favor of the fir. Six pieces of fir, same size as above, 
which had been under cover for one year, required a 
breaking strain of 4,238 pounds. 

In view of these facts, the people of the north 
Pacific coast have little fear of the results of an official 
and impartial government test. For ship building pur- 
poses the Washington fir stands challenging the world. 





TACOMA TRADE NOTES. 

Tacoma, WaAsu., Feb. 22.—The lumber market is open- 
ing brightly for a very good season. Prices are steady 
and orders coming in freely, according to most of the 
manufacturers. The recent resurrection of the Pacific 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its adoption 
of a schedule of prices for spring trade, which schedule 
is being rigidly adhered to, have resulted in an easier 
and more comfortable feeling all around. Manufacturers 
are in perfect harmony, the mills have plenty of work 
and it is generally agreed that conditions were never 
better nor prospects brighter than at the present time. 

K. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, says that the foreign market is rather quiet with 
prices down. Eastern prices are firmer with an active 
demand for bridge timber, stiingers and car siding. 
From the Dakota trade he does not anticipate so much 
until the next crop. The demand for shingles is heavy. 
The company is rapidly completing its new mill and is 
constantly improving its property in this city. Thurs- 
day four timbers were cut at the St. Paul mill for ship- 
ment to the east, which will cause the eyes of the 
eastern lumbermen to bulge out when they behold them. 
Two of these are 110 feet long and 24 by 24, and the 
other two are 85 feet long and 20 by 20. They have 
attracted so much attention already that photographs 
of them will be secured before they leave Tacoma, 

During 1900 Tacoma manufactured, in round numbers, 
200,000,000 feet of lumber and 180,000,000 shingles, In 
addition to this about 15,000,000 feet of lumber was 
worked up by its sash and door plants. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co. during 1900 worked up about 
10,000,000 feet of cedar into doors, sash, moldings, fin- 
ish ete. and expect to increase 25 percent in 1901. 
William C. Wheeler says that he has never seen the 
market better than it is now, with a corresponding good 
demand and firm prices. 

The telescopic double cutting band saw which was 
recently installed at the Far West Lumber Company’s 
mill has been in operation something over a week and 
has given entire satisfaction. It has been thoroughly 
and successfully tested in cedar, hemlock, oak and in 
other ways. It is the only saw of its kind on the Pacific 
coast at present, according to E. R. Wheeler. As it is 
a success, other mills are likely to follow suite. The Far 
West Lumber Company’s plant now has a daily capacity 
of about 100,000 to 125,000 feet of lumber and about 
200,000 shingles. A planing mill is also operated in 
connection with the saw and shingle mills. 

D. T. Phelps has about finished up an order for about 
1,000,000 feet for the Chicago & North-Western railway 
for bridge timbers. He has also received an order for 


seven cars from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
road, which has not bought in this section much of 





late. Its return is regarded as a good sign. Mr. Phelps 
says that timber orders are a little slow, with plenty 
of stringers in the market. 

The Haskell-Barker Car Company, of Michigan City, 
Ind., which a few weeks ago placed an order among 
Puget sound mills for 300,000 feet of fir sills, siding and 
flooring to be used in the construction of cars for eastern 
roads, has increased the order to 500,000 feet and it 
is now being placed through dealers. 

T. F. Peterman is rebuilding his planing mill and 
sash and door factory which was recently destroyed by 
fire and upon which there was no insurance. The new 
building will be 60 by 120 feet and will be two stories 
in hight. 

The Tacoma Mill Company’s saw mill at Old Town 
resumed operations Tuesday after about two weeks 
spent in a thorough spring overhauling. The mill will 
run days only for a time. 

The Nova Scotia wooden ship Glooscap is taking on 
a cargo of about 1,400,000 feet of lumber for Melbourne, 
Australia, at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s 
dock. The Glooscap is the first Nova Scotia wooden 
ship seen in Tacoma harbor in several years and is a 
staunch vessel and a swift sailer. 

James Folley, of Sedro-Woolley, was in Tacoma last 
week. He says that all mills in his section are busy 
and that many orders for ship timbers are being placed 
with prospects of more to follow. He believes that 
Washington manufacturers will have all they can do 
this season. 

Roger T. Kennedy, a Minneapolis lumberman, was in 
Tacoma during the week, as was H. J. Cameron, of 
Wilkeson, of the McDougall & Jackson Company, Buck- 
ley and Wilkeson. 

The work of rebuilding the mill of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company, at Everett, is rapidly advancing. ‘The 
mill was destroyed by fire early last summer. 

Logging companies at Everett are getting $8 for 
cedar logs as they run. 

The West & Slade mill, at Aberdeen, reports the mar- 
ket firm with an active demand, heavy shipments and 
all mills busy. 

The Spokane Lumber Company has closed down its 
logging camps near Milan. The company has put about 
3,500,000 feet into the river and expects to put as much 
more over its pole road during the summer. 

The Frank H. Lamb Lumber Company has purchased 
a timber claim in section 32-15-8 for $2,000. The claim 
is located about five miles from Montesano, in which 
region the company is now operating and in which 
vicinity it is constantly increasing its holdings, 





THROUGH NORTHERN WASHINGTON. 


Everett, WasH., Feb. 23.—The busiest place on Puget 
sound outside of Tacoma and Seattle is Everett, which 
is getting to be a great manufacturing city. Its growth 
during the past six months is indeed notable to the 
stranger who has been away that time. The water. 
front is fast filling up with manufacturing enterprises, 
and business blocks, stores and residences have gone 
up in great numbers. A large six story flour mill has 
recently been built just south of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Company plant. Beyond is the new factory 
of the Robinson Mill Company, and beyond that founda- 
tions are now being built for the large new sash and 
door factory of the Wheelihan-Weidauer-Mihills Com- 
pany, at the head of which is Rudolph Weidauer, the 
former Merrill, Wis., lumberman and sash and door 
manufacturer. 

Associated with Mr. Weidauer is Frank Wheelihan, 
whose father is the well known Necedah, Wis., lumber- 
man, who has lately operated at Duluth, Minn. Frank 
Wheelihan has been practicing law in Everett for some 
months, but now gives up law to go into the manufacture 
of sash and doors. Dorlon Mihills, the other member of 
the company, has been engaged in the lumber business 
in Wisconsin for many years, being a member of the old 
Fond du Lac family of lumbermen of that name. Mr. 
Weidauer ,says they intend to make a specialty of fir 
doors on the start for local coastwise and foreign trade, 
but will endeavor to introduce them in the east as the 
opportunity is afforded. The factory will be complete 
and up to date in equipment. Mr. Mihills is now in the 
east. It is expected that the plant will be running in 
ninety days. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is doing a 
thriving business for a new concern. It is shipping !um- 
ber all over the middle west and three foreign vessels 
are at this moment being loaded at the company’s docks, 
two for southern California and one for the Hawaiian 
islands. E. S. McElroy, the sales manager, has his 
hands full all the time attending to his department of 
the business. Ex-Governor D. M. Clough, of the Clark- 
Nickerson Company, never looked better in his life than 
he does now. His beard is gone and he appears ten 
years younger on that account. He is always glad to 
see an easterner, and especially someone from Minne- 
sota, the state of which he was governor for two terms. 
The governor has become used to the climate of Wash- 
ington, taking to the rainy weather like a duck to water. 
He has his hands full all the time and that makes him 
happy. E. A. Nickerson is the guiding spirit of this 
great lumber company. He is here and there and every- 
where about the plant seeing that everything is working 
as it should, early and late. He was down to ’Frisco 
not long ago and came back with orders in his pocket 
for several cargoes. 

The Hill Lumber Company, of Everett, is building up 
a wholesale business in lumber and shingles. Clarence 
E. Hill, president of the company, and E. Strohm Hill, 
his brother, the secretary, were associated with the old 
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North Pacific Consolidated Shingle Company, Foster & 
Hastings, and later with H. G. Foster, for many years, 
and are old timers in the shingle and lumber business 
on the sound. They are starting out with every promise 


of box and other lumber material. The mills named, 
with others not mentioned, are in the eastern edge of 
the great timber belt of Plumas county, where the best 
of sugar and California white pine exists. West and 


Nora Springs—H. Pitts will establish a sash and blind 
factory. _ 

Sioux City—The Curtis Sash & Door Company will enlarge 
its establishment by erecting a new factory. 


‘ . Maine. 
of doing a successful business. north of them is a fine spruce and cedar forest covering West Houlton—Matthew Wilson has completed a saw mill. 
The Rice Lumber Company, of Everett, is busy with a surface of at least forty miles in extent, with a good Michigan. 


orders on hand for future delivery. Mr. Cole speaks 
very encouragingly of the condition of business. 

Frank’ R. Pendleton, the former Wisconsin cedar 
wholesaler, but now a logger of Everett, does not seem 


width. Demand for lumber from this belt is becoming 
heavier each season and a railroad extension to cover 
this timber territory is almost a certainty. 

In redwood prices are bound to improve and the 


Bagely—M. Morrison has established a shingle mill. 

Gladstone—The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany is building a new plant. 

F  geeeeteeanery Bros. & Co. have established a planing 
mill. 


to feel bad because he failed of election as mayor of ™any meetings of the local redwood manufacturers lead Mississippi. 
Everett by only twenty-seven votes, and is attending to to the belief that the improvement is not far off. Red- Scranton—Mead Eros. are building a planing mill. 
his logging operations with nemewed energy ” wood shingles will be quiet until the early part of next New York. 

s logging , 


At Clear Lake the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company 
has plenty of orders on hand and is running full 
capacity. Manager E. M. Warren spends most of the 
time at the mill, visiting his family at Seattle only twice 
a month. Mr. Warren has already become a westerner 
and will soon have web feet like the others out here. 
He says the demand for shingles is all that could be 
desired and the eastern lumber trade good. His mill 
superintendent is J. F. Markle, who was with the Red 
River Lumber Company at Akeley, Minn., for several 
years in a similar position, and with the C. T. Thompson 
Lumber Company, Washburn, Wis., previous to that. 
Mr. Wright, the planing mill foreman, is also an eastern 
mill man, coming from Strickland, Wis. 

At Whatcom the Bellingham Bay Improvement Com- 
pany is experiencing a good foreign ang coastwise de- 
mand for lumber and is not shipping much lumber east. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, at 
Fairhaven, is doing a big eastern business, so Archie 
Martin, the secretary, advises. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Company, Whatcom, reports 
an excellent trade in cedar shingles, siding, finish and 
cedar specialties in the east. 


month, when the growing eastern demands will have to 
be filled. Everything in California is booming and lum- 
bermen have every reason to be happy. 





COLUMBIA RIVER NEWS. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—The saw and planing mills 
of the Clatsop Mill Company, at Astoria, were destroyed 
by fire about midnight Feb. 21, together with about 
500,000 feet of lumber. The dryhouse, box factory 
and a big stock of lumber in the yards were saved, 
although five cars in the loading shed were burned. The 
mill had a capacity of about 200,000 feet a day and 
the loss is estimated at about $100,000, with only about 
$25,000 insurance. The company was running the mill 
night and day, with large orders ahead, and the inci- 
dental loss through inability to fill them is heavy. The 
mill was a large consumer of spruce logs and in conse- 
quence of its destruction a decline in spruce logs is 
expected. The mill will be rebuilt as quickly as pos- 
sible, and many improvements will be added which will 
increase its capacity. 

The big whaleback steamship, Almond Branch, which 
is loading at this port for Shanghai, met with an acci- 


Asbury—S. H. Loveland is rebuilding his saw mill. 
Tupper Lake—Walter S. Boynton will build a saw mill, 
Ohio, 

East Liverpool—The plant of the 8. C. Williams Lumber 
Company will be rebuilt. 
Oregon. 
Elgin—Noah Richards & Co. have bui!t a saw mill. 
Falls City—M. G. Flynn will build a saw mill at the head 
of Greasy creek. 
Tennessee. 
Gates—C. D. Finley, of Mount Vernon, Ind., is building a 
saw mill. 
Vermont. 
South Wallingford—S, L. Griffith, of Danby, will build a 
saw mill. P 
Washington, 
Ballard-—King Bros. are building a saw mill. 
Fairhaven—E. Gerdrum and O. H., C. EB. and E. Caulkins 
will build a shingle mill on Maple creek. 
Stevenson—Inman, Dale & Co. have established a saw mill, 
West Virginia. 
Huntington—Wilson Bros. are rebuilding saw mill. 
Wisconsin. , 
Shawnee—H. C. Scott, of Omro, and Frank Miller, of this 
city, are about to build a saw mill. 
PAAAAALRA LI 





; . CASUALTIES. 
The E. K, Wood Lumber Company, of San Francisco, dent which will delay her departure for several days. 
is remodelling the old “red mill” recently purchased at The Oriental liner Skarpsno, sailing this morning, took Alaba 
Whatcom and is making it modern and up to date with out about 50,000 feet of lumber for Hongkong. ma. 


new machinery and equipment. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 23.—This month so far 
has been one of great importance to the lumber inter- 
ests of California and of the Pacific coast generally. 
The mills have been refitting with a view to an early 
start on the orders which are rapidly piling up in the 
offices throughout this city and the state. ‘There prom- 
ises to be almost twice as much lumber cut this year as 
in 1900 and mill operatives have promise of steady em- 
ployment throughout the year. There will probably be 
no confinement to “season” cutting as in the year just 
closed. 

Lumbermen and other capitalists from the eastern 
states have been flocking to this coast and to California 
especially during the last three weeks and the hotel 
registers show many at present in this city. There 
are men from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Boston and from 
England on the books of the various local hotels and the 
boom in timber properties is strenuous. Sugar and 
California white pine land are attracting the greatest 
attention, for in this department of the lumbering inter- 
ests of California there are the best and most encour- 
aging prospects for future and nearby profitable lum- 
bering. These woods have a great demand established 
in this city and along the coast while even better prices 
can be obtained in the eastern and middle western mar- 
kets of this country. The better grades of sugar pine 
bring at least $42 a thousand feet here, and even 
better quotations in the eastern markets, so the profits 
from a large holding of these pine lands can be esti- 
mated at an encouraging figure. 

The local mill strike in effect since last October is 
on the eve of settlement. The troubles between the mill 
owners and their operatives will without doubt be 
finally settled before this letter shall go to print. The 
board of arbitrators appointed by both sides of the 
controversy has succeeded in getting the signatures of 
all parties to the dispute. Both sides had the greatest 
confidence in the arbitrators and their efforts have been 
successful. Both elements in this protracted contro- 
versy feel satisfied with the conditions of the expected 
settlement, which is hopefully looked upon as of a per- 
manent character. 

_ The mountain mills of this state have been busy book- 
ing orders for the coming season’s activity and the 
largest recorded this last week was the sale of the 
552,000 feet of pine lumber to the Wendling Lumber 





The California Fruit Packers’ Association has just 
given a contract to the Astoria Box Company for 25,000 
boxes to be used in handling the coming season’s crop of 
fruit. The box company also has on hand a large num- 
ber of orders for salmon cases for Alaska and Columbia 
river canneries, and is so crowded with work that it 
was obliged to turn down an eastern order for 100 car- 
loads of box shooks received this week. 

W. F. Cobban, of Butte, Mont., who is interested in 
the construction of the Idaho Midland railroad through 
the Idaho timber belt, is reported to be looking up a 
location for a big mill plant on the Payette river. 

George Clayton, a Wisconsin lumberman, is just open- 
ing a big logging camp on Coal creek, a tributary of the 
Columbia, about sixty miles below Portland, and will 
put in 40,000 feet a day. Perry Hinkle, of Portland, 
has a camp near that point and is putting in 60,000 
feet a day. 

The new schooner W. J. Patterson sailed for San 
Francisco last week from Hoquiam, Wash., on her maiden 
trip, and carried 800,000 feet of lumber. The vessel 
was built at Aberdeen, Wash., and is one of the best 
craft of her class on the coast. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company has noti- 
fied a number of mills on the Lewis river to stop cut- 
ting on tie contracts for the present. About fifteen 
mills in the vicinity of Lewis river were cutting on ties 
and the stoppage is working a hardship on some of the 
small concerns. 

Cone Bros.’ new saw mill at St. Johns, a suburb of 
Portland, has at last gotten in operation and its first 
work is sawing lumber for a big street contract. 

A 4,000,000-foot log drive which was coming down 
the Mohawk river for the Booth-Kelly mills at Coburg 
is stranded on a bar and will rest there until a freshet 
comes to its assistance. 

L. D. Forrest, who is operating extensively in the 
Willamette valley, has a contract to deliver 4,000,000 
feet of logs at the mouth of the McKenzie river in June. 
They are for the mills at Salem and Corvallis. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 

A forest of 300 acres in Mendocino county, California, 
will probably be presented to that state by Henry Cowell, 
capitalist, the only restriction on the gift being that it 
shall remain untouched. 

G. R. Georgeson, a real estate dealer, of Eureka, Cal., 
has bought 3,800 acres of redwood timber land on the 
south fork of Elk river, The price paid is said to have 





Mobile—The boiler house of Barrett Bros.’ mill on Three 
Mile creek, four miles from Mobile, was burned on Monday. 
Loss $3,000.—The planing mill of the Bay City Lumber Com- 
pany was burned last Saturday. Loss fully covered by insur- 
ance.—Fire destroyed the office of the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany recently. Loss $2,000, fully covered by insurance. 

Georgia. 

Macon—The Macon Manufacturing Company's stave fac- 
tory was burned a few days ago. Loss $15,000. 

Rome—The Patton Sash, Door & Blind Company's dry 
kiln was burned lately. Loss estimated at $1,500, 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The planing mill of the William Cook Manufac- 
turing Company was burned on February 23. 


Indiana. 


Marion—The factory of the Marion Handle Works was 
burned lately. Loss $10,000 to $15,000; fully insured. The 
factory will be rebuilt. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—The planing mill of Lortz & Frey was dam- 
aged by fire recently. Loss $300. 


Louisiana. 


Plaquemine—The suw mill and lumber yard of the A, Wil- 
berts’ Sons Lumber & Shingle Company were destroyed by 
fire on February 20. Loss $100,000; fully covered by in- 
surance. 

Michigan. 


Bannister—The stave plant of Greif Bros. was damaged 
by fire on February 18, resulting in a loss of $10,000; fully 
insured. 

Detroit—The lumber yard of the Nicholson Manufacturing 
Company was damaged by fire on February 13. Loss esti- 
mated at $3,000. 

Gaylord—The hoop mili of Jackson, Wylie & Co., with 
300,000 hoops, was burned on February 20. Loss, $4,000; 
fully insured. 

Muskegon—Fire on February 13 damaged the plant of the 
MecGraft Lumber Company to the extent of $5,000. About 

20,000 insurance is carried on the plant and $5,000 on the 
stock. 

Santiago—The saw and shingle mill of D. BE. Walling & 
Son was burned on February 12. Loss $3,000; no insurance. 

Tustin—J. H. Worden, lumber dealer, has been burned out. 


Minnesota. 

St. Paul—tThe factory of the St. Paul Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Company was partly destroyed by fire on February 14. 
Loss on the stock is estimated at about $5,000, with insur- 
ance of $10,000. The building and machinery were also in- 


sured. 
New York. 

Ballston Spa—The planing mill of David Thompson 
caught fire a few days ago and was damaged to the extent of 
$4,000; covered by insurance. 

Hilton—The lumber plant of D. C. Wright, with a quan- 
tity of lumber, was burned on February 22. No insurance. 

Ohio. 

East Liverpool—The saw and planing mills of 8. C. Will- 
iams & Co. were burned a few days ago. Loss said to be 
$10,000, insurance $4,500. 

Oregon. 


Company, of Bakerfield, by the Madera Sugar Pine been over $20 an acre and the purchase is said to have Astoria—The plant of the Clatsop Mill Compaay was 
Company, of Madera. The mills of the latter company been made for an eastern party. burned on February 21. Loss estimated at $75,000, partly 
> e ~ = > 
started on February 19 to prepare the order for imme- Professor Joel B. Greene, of the forestry division, insured. Pennsylvania. 
diate shipment and the order should be well under way department of agriculture, has been appointed to make a Canton—G. M. Coon’s office and warehouse, filled with 
‘ by this time. careful examination of the timber resources of Alaska. inmber, Fag Bo on February 8. The warehouse was 
1 y ss . . anal : : ae ti ; nsured for $2, , 
seo ge: Side Flume. & Tamber Company made a His report will influence the action of the treasury Corry—The sash and blind factory of C. B. Hammond 
splendid record for December, 1900, and January of department in regard to placing Alaskan timber on the ‘hag peen totally destroyed. Loss estimated at $20,000; 
this year, when under the new management of J. F. market and permitting saw mills to cut off the timber insurance $7,000. _ : 
Nash the Carters plant cut 2,506,956 feet from 4,243 indiscriminately. tinarn ee doberaee damaged the plant of E. Canflehi's 
f logs in the last month of the old year, and from 4,420 —ooow South Dakota. 
’ logs in January of this year there were cut just 2,565,- NEW MILLS. Deadwood—The saw mill of the Fish & Hunter Company 
; 859 feet of sugar and California white pine. For a new was burned on February 16. Loss $8,000. The mill will be 
n =i under a change of management this is an excel- Alabama. rebuilt. Virginia. 
: = swerve. F ; Mobile—F, C. Turner & Co. have rebuilt sash and blind Richmond—The factory of R. H. Bosher & Sons was dam- 
. Onditions point toward a boom in the lumber condi- factory, aged to the extent of $7,000 a few days ago. ‘The office of 
tions of th ing the Arkansas. the A. L. Shepherd Lumber Company was also damaged, but 
~ e eastern half of Plumas county during th 
0 coming season. The Horton saw mill and box factory Texarkana The Texarkana Lumber Company is building = $19 of tne latter is trifling. Bosher & Sons were insured 
pea ; ‘ il. ‘or 500. 
t ol ie will be operated to its full capacity. The aaa eee Florida. Wisconsin. 
ant of J. G. Totten & Co., at Clairville, will also ' Anti The saw mill of J. H. Menting was b d on 
° ‘ *unta Gorda—Charlegs Stewart and R. C. Edson, of go— eo. s burne 
P endeavor to excel its large record made during 1900, FR Sn ans. have purchased a saw mill of W. L. February 21. Loss $4,500; insurance $2 













While the adjacent mills have decided to surpass all 
their records of the past ten years. Knickrem, at his 
Plant below Mohawk, ies orders ahead for large amounts 


Huckeby and will increase capacity to 120,000 feet dally. 
lowa. 
Clayton—Baldwin & Co. are building a saw mill. 


Oshkosh—The dry kilns of the Radford Bros. Company, 
containing 250,000 feet of pine and hardwood, were burned 
S February 14. Loss estimated at $9,000, fully covered by 
nsurance. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 
For the seeming dullness in anthracite coal trade the 
increased rail receipts in the west now offer partial ex- 





planation. For the first forty days of 1901 receipts at 
Chicago amounted to 206,000 tons, as compared with 
105,000 tons for the corresponding period last year. The 
total receipts of anthracite at Chicago by rail during 
all of last year were only 654,000 tons, so that nearly 
one-third of that tonnage has already materialized. 
Receipts are also much greater than two years ago. Ship- 
ments of anthracite from Chicago have also made notable 
gains over this time last year, at the expense of dock 
trade, which, because of scant stocks, is essentially small. 
The railroads seem to cope with the situation by respond- 
ing fully to the extra demands made upon them, and 
supply keeps slightly above requirements. There is said 
to be, however, an accumulation of anthracite on side 
tracks between Chicago and Buffalo which when it arrives 
may give to the market a duller aspect than it now 
wears. There was a quickening of inquiry with the cold 
weather last week, but nothing to occasion a scarcity. 
Chestnut is the favorite size asked for, demand being 
sufficient to keep stocks down to the disappearing point, 
but by a series of exchanges the larger sizes have suf- 
ficed. Judging from the comparatively few inquiries, 
there remain usable stocks in many country yards, for 
most of the late demand has been from the cities, where 
communication with supplies is the more direct. The 
northwest has bought freely, to eke out the scant stocks 
available at Lake Superior ports. There seems little 
doubt that the northwest will continue to ask for Chi- 
cago coal up to the end of the season. Elsewhere in the 
west there is moderate demand, the orders, though 
numerous, being usually for small quantities. The ex- 
treme west is apparently well supplied, for little coal 
is going forward to remote points. Occasionally, however, 
a call for quick shipment comes from river territory, 
dealers there apparently looking to the complete oblitera- 
tion of their supplies with the close of the season. Per- 
haps the most notable and important feature of anthra- 
cite trade is the absence of the so called cheap coal, due 
possibly to the heavier demand of cold weather or pos- 
sibly removed by complete filling of old orders at low 
prices. The market is reasonably strong at circular, 
departures, if any, being few and unimportant. ‘ 

The question of a possible strike in the anthracite 
regions April 1 is exciting much interest among the 
trade. No one in the west, and possibly no one in the 
east, knows whether or not the producing companies will 
meet, the United Mine Workers, as requested. 

The spring campaign for lake coal will soon open. 
Traffic officials of the coal carrying roads, leading from 
eastern bituminous mines to the lakes and to the west- 
ern markets, have called a meeting to be held at Pitts- 
burg Wednesday this week to consider rates for the com- 
ing season. The questions to be presented involve both 
freight rates and prices of coal. The statement has been 
made that after the railroad freight rates were adopted 
last spring the Hocking valley coal interests made a 
price of coal at lower lake ports so low, in comparison 
with the prices of competing Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia products, that Ohio coal tonnage climbed up 
to an over-toppling figure and that a readjustment will 
have to be made this year, equalizing the cost of product 
from the three fields at upper lake ports. Inasmuch as 
the interests concerned are comparatively few it is freely 
predicted that the difficulties will be bridged without 
great delay or obstacle. When the western coal trade 
is considered the further element of competition with 
western fuels appears and the matter of rates acquires 
a wider significance. Some coal men look for a reduc- 
tion of about 20 cents this spring in the freight rates 
from the east, but say they have no encouragement from 





the railroad people as yet that this reduction will be 
made. The condition of trade, they say, warrants the 
change and the necessities of the case is the only reason 
they have for their opinion. 

Stocks of bituminous coal in the northwest on dock are 
said to be disappearing with surprising speed. Bitu- 
minous coal sent up the lakes last season greatly exceed 
all previous records and its absorption by the trade is 
not easily explained. Railroads of the northwest, how- 
ever, are said to be using considerably more coal, and 
the domestic trade tributary to the upper lake ports is 
widening. Some coal is going from Chicago or via Chi- 
cago to the northwest, but it is said to be due solely to 
reduced stocks at docks. 

Conditions of the bituminous trade in the west show 
little variance. The better grades of domestic have been 
having a better trade because of the weather, and a few 
producers report full operations at mines and a steady 
call for all the coal they can produce. Accumulations 
on side tracks also are melting away in some instances, 
but in the main the market is little if any firmer than a 
week or two ago. The tendency of the report is to accu- 
mulate and repressive measures have to be taken to pre- 
vent it. Many of the railroads are actively engaged in 
this repressive work, refusing to supply cars to the 
operators who have unsold coal on track. Steam coals 
are in great abundance and prices show no evidences 
of recovery from the weakness, which is almost chronic. 
It seems to be a question of overproduction. Consump- 
tion is large, close to high water mark if not equaling it. 


Obituary. 


Harry D. Wickes. 

Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 26.—The funeral of Henry D. 
Wickes, president and founder of the extensive machin- 
ery house of Wickes Bros., of this city, took place today, 
the remains having arrived yesterday from Mexico, 
where he died some days ago. ‘The funeral was attended 
by many citizens and by the employees of the firm in 
a body. 

Mr. Wickes was a forceful personality in the business 
community. He was born in Starkey, Yates county, 
N. Y., August 19, 1833, and at the age of 19 he began 
learning the trade of foundryman and machinist at 
Penn Yan, N. Y. In 1854 he came to Flint, Mich., 
where he was joined by his brother, Edward N. Wickes, 
and a company was formed with H, W. Wood in the 
machine and foundry business. In 1860 the firm re- 
moved to Saginaw and in 1864 the interest of Mr. Wood 
was purchased by his partners and the firm of Wickes 
Bros. was formed. In 1883 the firm was incorporated 
as a joint stock company and Henry D. Wickes was 
elected president, which position he retained until his 
death. The corporation is one of the most extensive 
in the country and the saw mill machinery it manu- 
factures is known wherever the lumber industry is prose- 
cuted. The other brother, E. N. Wickes, died about a 
month ago, and this bereavement doubtless hastened the 
death of the subject of this sketch. His health had 
been poor for some time and last October he went to 
Guadalajara, Mexico, where the end came. The deceased 
leaves three children, one daughter and two sons, Will 
J.-and Harry T. Wickes. The immense business of the 
firm now devolves upon the two latter, who have 
amply demonstrated their capacity for the work. As 
a citizen and business man Henry D. Wickes stood 
high in the public esteem. 











Lewis P. Swift. 

Lewis P. Swift, superintendent of the Fresno Flume & 
Irrigation Co., died suddenly of apoplexy, at Fresno, 
Cal., on January 29. He was born in Perry township, 
Indiana, June 13, 1841, and moved to Michigan in 1860, 
locating at Allen, Hillsdale county, and in 1862 enlisted 
in the Eighteenth Michigan volunteers, serving through- 
out the civil war and reaching the grade of colonel. At 
the close of the war he built a saw mill at Huntsville, 
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Ala., where he operated for some years. He disposed of 
his interests there and removed to Quincy, Mich., where 
he built and operated another mill. He again sold out 
and took charge of the John Spry Lumber Company’s 
mill at Sailors’ Encampment, on St. Mary’s River. In 
1887 he erected a mill at Cheboygan, Mich., and took his 
brother, H. W. Swift, into partnership, the style of the 
firm being Swift Bros, 

In 1891 Swift Bros. became identified with the lumber 
business of California and with C. B. Shaver they reor- 
ganized the Pine Ridge Lumber Company, of Fresno, Cal., 
under the name of the Fresno Flume & Irrigation Com- 
pany. In 1893 Lewis P. Swift bought out his brother’s 
interests in the latter company and became permanently 
identified with the interests of Fresno county. 

Mr. Swift leaves a widow, two daughters and three 
brothers to mourn his loss. The interment took place, 
under Masonic auspices, at Fresno. 





William Patrick. 

William Patrick, of Midland, Mich., died last Thurs- 
day at Sturgis, Mich., where he had gone for medical 
treatment. Deceased was born in England and was 64 
years of age. When he was 21 years old he located at 
Flint and engaged in the lumber business, which he 
prosecuted some years, then removing to Saginaw, 
where he continued in the same business. He removed 
to Midland thirty-one years ago and carried on the busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber and shingles until his 
death. He was a public spirited and philanthropic citi- 
zen and widely known and respected. 





John D. Hopkins. 

Hon. John D. Hopkins, of Ellsworth, Me., died in his 
home in that city February 20, aged 84 years. He was 
one of the most prominent men of Hancock county, that 
state, and had been engaged extensively in the lumber 
business. He was a descendant of Stephen Hopkins, who 
“came over in the Mayflower.” 





SOME BIG THINGS IN ENGINES. 

By a margin of 17,000 pounds, what is supposed to 
have been the largest single car shipment of machinery 
that ever left that city was forwarded recently by the 
Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., to the 
National Steel Company, of Youngstown, Ohio. As will 
be noted by the accompanying cut, it consisted of but 
one piece, a crank shaft with its three cranks and the 
hub of the fly wheel. This crank shaft was 22 feet 
long, 26 inches in diameter. The cranks or discs shown 
are about 8-foot diameter, 16-inch face. These cranks 
were made from genuine steel and pressed on the shaft 
with an 800-ton pressure. 

The ordinary freight car has a capacity of from 22,000 
to 80,000 pounds. ‘The car shown in the illustration is a 
steel car and, as far as known, the only one in the United 
States capable of carrying this shipment. The car was 
borrowed from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The engine of which this shaft forms a part weighs 
complete 900,000 pounds. The fly wheel, the hub of 
which is pressed on the shaft, weighs 120,000 pounds. 
The cylinders of the engine, which is a cross compound, 
are 40x60 and 76x60 inches and are capable of devel- 
oping 5,000-horse power. 

The Filer & Stowell Company has an order on its 

books for a similar engine for the National Iron & 
Steel Company, also of Youngstown, Ohio. This engine 
is to be a cross compound with cylinders 44x60 and 
82x60 inches. The total weight of the engine will be 
about 1,100,000 pounds. 
. The Rhode Island Suburban Railway Company has 
given the Filer & Stowell Company an order for a cross 
compound engine for its power house at Providence, 
R. I., to be a duplicate of two now being built by the 
Milwaukee concern for the same company and to have 
cylinders 32 and 64x54 inches. With this engine in 
operation the Providence company will have in use 
six large cross compound direct connected engines, the 
smallest of 2,000-horse power, and all of the Filer & 
Stowell make. 


ae 


IMMENSE CRANK SHAFT MADE BY THE FILER & STOWELL COMPANY, OF MILWAUKER, WIS. 
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THE ILLINOIS LIEN LAW. 





Progress by Evolution Rather Than Revolution—Chicago [Material Men Uniting to Improve 
the Existing Law and Oppose Its Sweeping Revision—A [lultitude 
of Counsel and the Resulting Wisdom. 





A called meeting of the material supply men of Chi- 
cago was held upon last Saturday afternoon in the rooms 
of the Builders’ club, Chamber of Commerce building, 
this city, for the purpose of the consideration of changes 
required, if any, in the Illinois lien law. The meeting 
had been called by President James Fryer of the Build- 
ers’ Commercial Agency, largely in the belief that the act 
which had been proposed by Congressman Kitt Gould, 
and concerningewhich the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
already had a great deal to say, was one which the mate- 
rial men interested in the Builders’ Commercial Agency 
should use all their influence to defeat. 

There were present quite a number of material men, 
among whom the following were noticed: 


George Green, George Green Lumber Company. 
B. L. Thornton, John BE. Burns Lumber Company. 
John E. Burns, John E. Burns Lumber Company. 
H. Chandler, Haine Lumber Company. 
BE. S. Hartwell, E. 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 
John Campbell, KE. 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 
Mr. Sanders, White River Lumber Company. 
H. R. Conklin, Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
J. P. Hankey, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
BE. 8S. Skeels, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
w. A. Stark, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
James Fryer, Builders’ Commercial Agency. 
H. H. Bishop, John Clancy & Co. 
Alexander Stewart, Chicago Veneered Door Company. 
B. C. Evans, BE. F. Evans & Co. 
W. McLaren, A. R. Beck Lumber Company. 
W. L. Woods, Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company. 
Mr. Foreman, Illinois Brick Company. 
EB. Wieland, Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing 
Company. 
BE. Shelhamer, Knickerbocker Ice Company. 
James Cervenka, California Manufacturing Company. 
M. Dencer, M. Dencer Company. 
Cc. F. Wiehe, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 


Secretary Fryer in calling the meeting to order briefly 
stated its object and suggested H. R. Conklin as chair- 
man of the meeting. Mr. Conklin was unanimously 
elected and took the chair. He stated that a number of 
lawyers were present and would be called upon to advise 
those present regarding the general subject of lien leg- 
islation. Frank Pease, of Atwood & Pease, was called 
upon and spoke for some time, his remarks being almost 
entirely an attack upon the present lien law. He stated 
that attention had recently been called to this subject 
by a very sweeping decision from the supreme court 
known as the 'reeman-Rinaker decision, wherein it was 
held that in order to entitle one to a lien the contract 
must specify in express terms the date for the com- 
pletion of the contract, otherwise no lien would be had. 
Mr. Pease further said: 


I suppose it will be stated that that case will be modified. 
I answer that I hope it may be, because I have one or two 
liens to collect which must turn upon that point. I take it 
what the business men want is a law that is simple and easily 
understood. The present law is not simple and it is not 
understood, and under the construction placed upon it in the 
Rinaker case it is not practicable. The old law of 1874, 
together with the few amendments subsequently added, was 
a useful law and under it it was not necessary to stipulate 
in the contract the time for the completion of the contract. 
There can be no question that a large percent (is 90 percent 
too much) of the business is done by an oral understanding 
and not by a formal contract. None of us knows what the 
law is on any subject until the supreme court has passed 
upon it, and that makes it law and not before. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, I say that the law of 1874 was 
very much better than the law now in force, because the law 
of 1874 with its amendments had been construed and passed 
upon in nearly every section, so that when a client came to 
us with a statement of his case we could tell almost instantly 
whether or not he had a lien. Under this so called Coleman 
law the material man or contractor cannot know definitely 
what his rights are in the premises. There are sections in it 
that are entirely unnecessary; for instance, the section 
which provides that the contract with the husband of a mar- 
ried woman, or a building erected upon the land of a married 
woman, with her knowledge and consent, will be subject to 
a lien—that has been the practice for many years. 


Mr. Pease thought that the best plan would be to 
take the law of 1874, which has passed through the 
courts, and then pass a few amendments to it, incor- 
porating the best features of the Coleman law. He 
thought it was a little surprising that any one in draft- 
ing a lien law should go back to the law of 1845, which 
was what the Coleman law did in whole sections. He 
also criticised that section of the proposed act permitting 
the owner to take a bond and thereby releasing all liens 
for material for the building. He thought this section 
should be eliminated. 

Following Mr. Pease, Attorney Elmer H. Adams was 
called upon and spoke in defense of the Coleman law, 
his views being opposed to those of Attorney Pease at 
almost every point. His remarks in part were as follows: 


a am not bound by all the ties of human life to the Cole- 
an law or to any other law. But I do say that the Coleman 
ad is as far superior to what we have ever had before, or 
the net is now proposed, as it is possible to imagine. Take 
aw of 1874, including amendments up to 1891, and what 
are you got? You had a law in 1891 that provided a lien 
the an original contractor or owner with the provision that 
tala a contractor could under certain circumstances main- 
the fh tien. 1 would like to know of a single case under 
could vind law where a sub-contractor ever won out. You 
= only recover under the law of 1891, if at the time 
fenanerved notice on the owner you found money in the 
wa — the owner that he then owed the contractor. It 
he vi possible for the sub-contractor to be protected unless 
= nned a notice to the first brickbat or first stick of 

r that went to the building. 
that tend Pease says that the supreme court has decided 
fh 8 law shall be strletly construed. I say that when 
ll upreme court decided that it was wrong, and I can 
point zu exactly where it is wrong, and it has already been 
ment i out to our supreme court. Further in the argu- 

n that Freeman-Rinaker case the attorneys in abso- 





lute ignorance admitted to the supreme court in their argu- 
ment that the law should be strictly construed, and the su- 
preme court did not know that section 41 of that law pro- 
vided that it shall be a remedial measure; because when it 
was admitted before them that it should be strictly construed 
they took that for granted and in the argument in the 
case now pending before them they asked to be shown where 
in the law it was provided that it should be a remedial act. 

Mr. Adams referred to some cases in which the law 
had been sustained and stated that he would like to know 
in what specific particulars the law was obscure, or had 
been adversely construed. Under the previous law, he 
said, it was necessary to prove that all of the material 
went into the building, and as he put it, “It was prac- 
tically necessary to sit upon the lumber pile until it was 
all used.” Mr. Adams also made another point, which 
appealed very directly to his hearers: 

Under the law of 1874 (and when I cay that I mean this 
Kitt Gould bill also), if you were a manufacturer and made 
out an order for a large bill of mill work (I do not need 
to tell you that when you once cut up material into special 
mill work it is not worth anything to you unless you happen 
to strike another man who is building exactly the same 
sort of a house—that will not happen once in ten thousand 
times), if you had prepared $10,000 worth of special work 
for an order you would have the material upon your hands 
and could not collect a cent for it. Under the Coleman law, 
if you had specially prepared that stuff it is a proper subject 
for a lien subject to all other liens. 


Mr. Pease upon being asked to specify what portions of 
the law he desired to assert were taken from the law of 
1845, stated that he was not prepared to say. 

Mr. Adams—I do not want to be misunderstood, that there 
may not be provisions which may not be amended, but you 
take the Coleman law and this Gould law, put them side 
by side and compare them and see what you are getting. 
The law of 1874, with all due respect to Mr. Pease, was 
handled by our Supreme Court much more roughly than the 
Coleman law. For instance, it was decided that upon 
leased property the lien could only attach to the leasehold, 
and if the lease was forfeited for any reason no lien could 
be enforced against the owner of the property. Under the 
present law also we have a lien upon bonds and warrants 
for public improvement. You can get that under the Gould 
act. 

Mr. Adams closed by saying that the 1874 law and 
the proposed act were a snare and a delusion. Under the 
proposed legislation it would be necessary to do business 
only with men whom they knew were absolutely responsi- 
ble. Under the present law it is safe to trust the man 
without means if he is honest. 

H. W. Gleason, attormey for the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, was then called upon and addressed the 
meeting partly as follows: 

I am satisfied that both of the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me have perhaps contemplated the extreme of the 
dilemma. There is no sort of question that to the average 
lawyer the present law presents many difficulties, because it 
is very much involved. There are only three features of it 
that have been passed upon as yet. The section where a 
statement is required has never been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. There is the decision that the time shall be 
specified in all contracts, and the construction placed upon 
it by Judge Stein leaves it very questionable as to whether a 
lien can be sustained even under those circumstances. 

The speaker thought that the proposed act based 
largely upon the law of 1874 would be a good basis upon 
which to build a good law, and a better one than the Cole- 
man law, inasmuch as it was simple amd direct in its 
terms. Mr. Gleason said he was in favor of the provision 
of the Coleman law requiring a statement from the 
owner. He was also in favor of that provision appor- 
tioning the liens upon various buildings upon the same 
contract. The feature of providing for a bond in the new 
law was a very bad provision in the speaker’s estima- 
tion. He did not think that the proposed act in its origi- 
nal form offered adequate protection to the material sup- 
ply men, but he did think it furnished a better basis with 
which to construct a model law than did the Coleman 
act. In summing up Mr. Gleason said: “There seems to 
have been so much wool involved in the mental processes 
by which that bill was evolved that it is very woolly when 
one comes to understand it. Mr, Gleason thought that 
a committee should be apopinted to evolve out of both 
of the bills an act to be submitted to the legislature with 
the request for its passage. 

Alexander Stewart,. of the Chicago Veneered Door 
Company, offered the following resolution and moved its 
passage: 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced in the present legisla- 
ture to amend the mechanics’ lien law of this state ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman of this meeting to investigate the provisions of the 
bill now pending before the legislature and report to an 
adjourned meeting at one week from today at 2 p. m., with 
such suggestions as they may deem proper in the premises. 

The motion was seconded, but attention was then 
called to the presence of Attorney Levi Sprague in the 
room. Mr. Sprague was called upon and said that in 
the experience he had had with the lier law during the 
practice of twenty years he was under the impression 
that the Coleman law was a very good law, and that 
he certainly had less difficulty under it himself than 
with the previous law of 1874, or anything previous 
to that time. The very first case he tried under the 
law was against a woman and he had no difficulty in 
holding the property. He did not think there was ary 
thing in sections 5, 23 and 33 that were in conflict with 
each other. He thought the material men would be 
making a mistake in going back upon the Coleman law 
at this juncture, but nevertheless he thought that it 


would be a good idea for them to appoint a committee 
and go over the matter carefully. 

James Cervenka of the California Manufacturing 
Company got up at this point to suggest that the various 
branches of material men in Chicago be organized into 
an association. He said it was the first time they had 
met upon any common subject, and that there ought to 
be an associatiom for the advancement of their mutual 
interests along similar lines. 

B. C. Evans of E. F. Evans & Son said: 

I have heard a great deal about these conflicting sections 
in the Coleman act. I would like to hear what those con- 
flicting sections are. Simply making these charges is not 
what we are here to hear. If that lien law has conflicting 
sections what are they? What is the matter with the lien 


law? We do not want just to hear that here is somehing 
the matter with it without knowing what it is.” 


Mr, Pease. was called upon to answer the question, but 
stated that he did not come prepared to dissect the law 
section by section. 

Mr. Cervenka made the criticism against the law that 
if the owner asked the contractor for a bond the lien 
law no longer touched him. In this he was corroborated 
by Attorney Adams. Mr. Sprague, however, differed 
upon this point. He said that a fraudulent statement 
did not cut off the lien and did not think that a worth- 
less bond would do so either. Mr. Pease agreed with 
Mr. Adams that if the owner took a bond which he had 
every reason to believe was good and sufficient he there- 
by cut off the lien, even though the bond should after- 
wards prove to be inadequate. 

Mr. Sprague, however, claimed that the material man 
could not be cut out of filing a notice of lien, because 
he had been omitted from the sworn statement furnished 
by the contractor. He thought the same principle would 
apply to the bond. The statute said that he should be 
released upon requiring a good and sufficient bond. If 
the bond eventually does not prove to be good and suffi- 
cient, :the owner has not complied with the statute, and 
even though he has acted in perfect good faith, if within 
the time limit the lumberman discovers that the bond is 
insufficient he may serve his notice of lien. 

Mr. Gleason was of the opinion that a bond vacated 
the lien and that you could not get the lien back again. 
He ‘said that that was one of the oldest propositions 
of law unless you had a special statute providing that 
a lien can be restored again. The lien if in existence 
must rest somwhere at all times. 

Mr. Sprague, however, contended that the giving of a 
bond had not vacated the lien. He said that he did not 
know of any way by which the lien could be vacated 
without judicial determination, and that it was a point 
upon which the courts would be looked to for protection. 

At this point the chair appointed the following as a 
committee to take up the matter and report at the ad- 
journed meeting a week later: 

Alexander Stewart, Chicago Veneered Door Company, rep- 


resenting sash and doors. 
Cc. C. Wheeler, Central Lumber Company, representing lum- 


er. 
B. C. Evans, E. F. Evans & Son, representing fire clay and 


ipe. 
P The committee appointed to take the matter of the 
lien law under consideration and report at the adjourned 
meeting has held two meetings, on Tuesday afternoon 
and on Thursday afternoen, and after diligent labor 
found that it would be impossible to complete the work 
in time to make a report at the time to which adjourn- 
ment was taken. It therefore moved to request Mr. 
Fryer to have the mass meeting adjourned for one week, 
or to Saturday, March 9, at 2 p. m.; and arranged for 
a third meeting of the committee upon Saturday after- 
noon, March 2, instructing Mr. Fryer to send an invi- 
tation to the Contractors’ Council to have a representa- 
tive present at that meeting in order that the work of 
the committee may as far as possible be represenative 
of all the interests affectd by the lien law. 

The Argument at Springfield. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has promised its readers 
a report of the oral arguments made before the supreme 
court at Springfield by Messrs. J. A. Coleman and Elmer 
H. Adams, in the case of Kelley vs. the Northern Trust 
Company, now under advisement by the court. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had arranged for a stenographic 
report of these arguments, but the alleged stenographer 
at Springfield proved incompetent. Attorney Coleman 
has kindly reproduced his argument for us, and it will 
be found below. Mr. Adams has not had time to do so, 
having given a couple of afternoons this week to com- 
mittee work upon the lien law matter, as above recorded. 
His views upon the subject have, however, been very 
well expressed in his remarks before last Saturday’s 
meeting, and also in the LUMBERMAN of February 2. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Coleman’s oral remarks 
were not a review of the arguments of his brief, but 
merely a supplementary argument in reply to some of 
the points of the reply brief of opposing counsel. The 
main argument contained in the brief is a most inter- 
esting legal and historical presentation of the entire 
matter, which only its length prevents the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from printing in full. Five hundred copies 
of this brief were printed, amd a copy supplied to each 
member of the legislature. Possibly those sufficiently 
interested to make application to Secretary George W. 
Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, might find it pos- 
sible to secure a copy of this most important document. 

The circular letter sent out by Secretary Hotchkiss 
asking for contributions to a fund for the defense of the 
lien law has brought a fairly liberal response, and the 
Chicago material men at their Saturday meeting it is 
thought will take some steps toward joining with the 
Illinois retailers in this fund, 
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May it please your honors: In this case my reply brief 
is in answer to appellees’ reply to Messrs. Defkrees, Brace & 
Ritter. I have had no opportunity to reply to their response 
to my original brief, as I only received it yesterday, and 
will do so now. 

In their reply brief, point 3, page 2, I regret to notice a 
complete perversion of my position, as follows: : 

“He contends ‘that the decisions under the act of 1846 as 
to the necessity of a definite time for payment in all con- 
tracts, and under the act of 1874 as to the necessity of a 
definite time both for completion and payment in all ex- 
pressed contracts, were erroneous.’ ”’ 

The simple reading of that original brief will show that 
this is just the contrary of what that brief maintains. I 
wish that this could be taken as a typographical error. Unless 
it can, it discloses an unfair perversion that discredits their 
whole argument. If plain propositions can be so distorted 
and misquoted, what value can be put upon any assertion 
in that argument as to what either court or counsel hold? 

My contention was plain enough, emphatic enough, for the 
dullest to comprehend. ‘The distinct, flat-footed position, that 
neither a definite or any time for payment was required in 
any of these acts, is set out in my original brief: First propo- 
sition, page 1; second proposition, page 5, and discussed at 
length, with copious citation of authority, pages 11 to 49; 
and reiterated, reply brief, page 2. 

This is not the misconstruction of stupidity, but deliberate 
misrepresentation, proved by the documents—the briefs— 
themselves, that this court will rebuke. 

My whole contention was that time of payment never was 
required by any of these acts, and that time of both comple- 
tion and of payment was put on the same footing in the act 
of 1895—that it was not required by the latter act to state, 
sipulate or fix a time for either. 

Counsel for appellees seem, also, to forget that the act of 
1896 is not an amendatory act, but is, and is entitled, “An 
Act to Revise the Law in Relation to Mechanics’ Liens.” 

It is a complete revision of the whole subject; thirty-one 
different times uses the words, “Under the provisions of this 
act,” “By virtue of this act’’—-changes the whole method of 
pleading, practice and procedure, and, by being made remedial, 
the entire spirit of construction from strict to liberal. 

Chief Justice Boggs—‘Mr. Coleman, do you mean to say 
that this act is made remedial?” 

Yes, your Honor, section 41 reads: ‘This act is and shall 
be construed as a remedial act.” This makes it an act of 
liberal construction. The “shall be construed” follows the 
mandatory language of chapter 131, Revised Statutes, over 
and over again, and should receive like favor at the hands of 
this court. 

Counsel for appellees twit us with asking for a liberal con- 
struction of this act, and say it is not the first time attorneys 
have so appealed to the courts, always to meet denial. 

This is the first time an attorney ever asked a court to give 
a strict construction to an act made remedial, and the first 
time in American history a court so construed such an act. 

Right here, permit me to say, this court never has made 
a decision in a mechanic lien suit that was not proof against 
all criticism, as to both clearness and correctness, when it 
read or had the statute pointed out to it, and what we most 
earnestly ask in this case is that the statute itself be read 
by this court. This court has not been treated fairly. In 
the Rinaker case, of which in this case, an overruling of is 
sought, counsel conceded that this act was one of strict con- 
struction, contrary to the section that made it one of liberal 
construction; never presented the distinctive feature of 
section 7, that positively provides for written or any other 
sort of contracts that did not fix times for completion or pay- 
ment, and permits the claim for lien to set forth the times 
implied therefor. 

This court was misled, and, in consequence, did not read 
the statute, and that accounts for a decision so disastrous 
to the best business interests of the state, so contrary to the 
express provisions of the act of 1895. 

Return, now, if your honors please, to the act as a re- 
vision. 

The uniform and universal construction put upon revision 
is, that it wipes out all previous laws upon the subject re- 
vised, as if none such had ever existed, displaces the old 
rules, the old construction, and starts interpretation and con- 
struction de novo. American and English Encyclopaedia of 
Law, Vol. 23, page 486, and cases cited. 

Counsel has no application here, if the act were 
not made remedial. This act goes back to and re- 
stores the interpretation, not of thirty years, but of the courts 
from the time whereof the memory of no man runs to the con- 
trary. Courts cannot make contracts for parties different 
from what they have made. The term “contract,’’ when 
used in lien statutes, is to be understood in its legal sense, 
and to be interpreted by the ordinary rules of law. 

Phillips on Mechanics’ Liens, secs. 113-114. 

This, whether the contract be verbal or written. How, 
then, deny it all the implications, compel it to make stipula- 
tions that the common law does not? 

In such contracts where no time is expressed, reason- 
able time is implied, and section 7 provides for showing that 
implied time. 

Take the homely illustration of a carpenter and mason 
working on yonder lot. The carpenter makes a verbal con- 
tract to do his work for $1,000, no time being fixed for com- 
pletion or payment. 

The mason makes a written contract to do his work for 
the same, no time being fixed for completion or payment. 
The mason finishes first, as he is, in the nature of things, 
bound to do. 

Say that both complete in six months. Can you hold that 
the carpenter can enforce his lien, the mason not? 

Section 7 provides precisely che same method for filing 
the claim for lien for both, namely, if no time be fixed for 
completion or payment, to state the times implied. 

Yet this contradiction is precisely what is held in Freeman 
vs. Rinaker. 

This court properly decided in that case that the lien was 
good on the land, whether the house was built or not. No 
other statute ever allowed that. 

There was, however, really but one point in that case. 
Rinaker was to be paid on the actual cost of the building. It 
was never built, and there was no way to fix what his fee 
as architect was to be. All else is obiter. On that point 
alone the suit should have been defeated. 

Appellees’ counsel pay high tribute to the act of 1895 as 
to its comprehensive language, and showing that it was drawn 
with an intimate knowledge of all previous decisions of this 
court and in accordance with established authority. So it 
was, and if this court will read sections 6 and 7 in connection 
with the decisions of Driver vs. Ford (90 Ill.) and Hamilton 
vs. Scully (118 Ill.), they will see in the features of those 
sections the legitimate descent from those two splendid de- 
cisions, both of which emphatically hold that in a written 
—_ no time for either completion or payment need be 
stated. 

If, as counsel contend, point VI., page 9, their reply brief, 
under this act, times for completion and payment must 
be expressed, why, in the name of law and common sense, 
does section 7 provide so expressly for such contracts as do 
not state such times? Why does it read that the claim for 
lien, that has to be sworn to, must state, if no such times are 
tee the time implied for completion and for final pay- 
ment? 

How are you going to apply this to written, not to verbal 
contracts, or vice versa? How can you narrow to one class 
of contracts, the provisions for filing claims for lien that 
apply to all? If the statute does not do it, the courts cannot. 


If the doctrine laid down under point IV, pages 6, 7 
and 8, appellees’ reply brief, is correct, section 7 applies 
only to verbal contracts, and the act has no provision 
for filing a claim for lien under a written contract. 

This restrictive interpretation of that section is cer- 


tainly impossible. If impossible, the comtractor, whose 
contract is written and contains no stipulation as to time 
of completion or payment, has as much the statutory 
right to state when it was implied he should complete 
the work under that written contract, and when it was 
implied he was to be paid for it, as if the contract were 
verbal. 

In construing the act of July 1, 1873, with regard to 
exemptions, the court says, Eldridge vs. Pierce (90 IIl., 
474, page 482): 

It is nowhere provided that mere abandonment shall have 
the effect of vesting the estate in the grantee of a prior in- 
sufficient deed. The estate is upon condition, and, of course, 
may be extinguished by the failure of the condition. ‘The 
condition is that the homestead shall not be voluntarily sur- 
rendered or abandoned. Voluntary abandonment, not pur- 
suant to a conveyance, would extinguish the estate (not pass 
the title), leaving the property to be thereafter dealt with as 
other property, but abandoning or surrendering possession 
pursuant to the conveyance of the property, is not an aban- 
donment of the estate of homestead, but is, by virtue of the 
statute, an appropriate mode of transferring that estate.” 

The act of 1895 nowhere provides that mere omission 
to state a time for completion or a time for payment 
will prevent the lien, but that stipulating time of com- 
pletion beyond three years from the date of the con- 
tract, or stipulating a time for payment beyond one 
year from the time of completion, will prevent the lier, 

Therefore, the lien is extinguished only upon the con- 
dition, in the mode, that the statute prescribes, by mak- 
ing that prohibited and warned-of stipulation. 

So, in Gadis vs. Richland County, (92 IIl., 119, Page 
124): 

The expression of one thing or one mode of action in an 
enactment is usually held to be an exclusion of all other 
things or modes. The language is plain and unambiguous 
when it says the county court may call an election, subscribe 
for stock of the road and issue bonds as directed. The 
language neither requires nor admits of interpretation. No 
one can be in any, the least doubt of its meaning. 

The power, then, having been conferred upon the county 
court, it could alone act in carrying out the power. No other 
functionary, body or individual could act, simply for want of 
the power. 

So, here, the only action whereby there will result no 
lien under this act, will be for the contractor to stipulate 
the prohibited times denounced by this act. It requires 
action, not omission, to do that. It is an exclusion of 
all other things or modes whereby the lien can be pre- 
vented. 

So, in C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. vs. Dumser, (109 III., 
402, page 410), where our statute exempted railroads 
from fencing their tracks, only at “crossings of public 
roads and highways,” and within such portions of cities 
and incorporated towns and villages as are, or may here- 
after be, laid out and platted into “lots and blocks,” the 
court held: 

This is a clear, legislative expression as to what places 
the public convenience demands a railroad track shall be kept 
open. While this expression of the legislative will may not 
absolutely forbid any further restrictions as to the applica- 
tion of this statute, as it is written, there are many cogent 
reasons why the courts would hesitate to go farther than 
the legislature has done, and other points will not be deemed 
excluded from the general provisions of the statute, unless 
for the most satisfactory reasons. 

In the act of 1895 the legislature has given the ex- 
cepted condition that will prevent the lien, to-wit, stipu- 
lating a time beyond the periods named, and has pro- 
vided for the establishing of liens under contracts 
wherein no such stipulations were made by positive en- 
actment, which directs the claim for lien to state, if no 
such times were fixed, the times implied. 

Will not “the courts hesitate to go further than the 
legislature has done?” Will they deny the lien to con- 
tracts omitting a certain stipulation when the very act 
provides how the liens under such contracts may be se- 
cured and established? 

As this is a matter of the utmost importance to great 
interests in this state, and there is much for me to learn 
about this important law, I wish to share my time with 
a gentleman of ability, who has given it a careful study 
and had much experience in this class of legislation, 
Mr. Adams, 

Permit me, in closing, to say that whether, after ma- 
ture consideration, the court stands by the decision in 
Freeman vs. Rinaker, or overrules it, as we hope and 
believe it will, we pray as early decision herein as can 
be given consistent with the court’s heavy burdens. Af- 
ter a long period of unparalleled depression and inac- 
tivity, due to labor troubles, now happily settled, a 
season of unusual activity in building operations is upon 
us. The question at issue affects, not only every city, 
but every community in Illinois, and ought to be settled 
definitely and as early as possible. 
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NEWS NOTES. 

Oden Wilkinson & Co., of Bunker Hill, Ind., will 
establish a saw and veneer mill at some point in south- 
eastern Missouri about April 15. 

The Cotter-Close Lumber Company will have its new 
saw mill in operation at Alder Lake, near Merrill, Wis., 
by February 25. The mill is a single rotary with daily 
capacity of 40,000 feet, and the cut will be mostly hem- 
lock and hardwood. The company will build a planing 
mill in the spring and will make a specialty of long 
hemlock timbers, joists and hardwood flooring. 

J. B. Sweatt, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is building 
a modern saw, shingle, lath and planing mill with sash 
and door department. The mill will be equipped with 
thirty-six machines, all of which have been purchased 
except the sash and door machinery. This improvement 
is in anticipation of a continually increasing business 
coincident with the growth of that city. 

It is reported that the new Great Lakes & Hudson 
Bay railway, in course of construction from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Hudson Bay, will open up an enormous supply 
of birch, maple, rock elm and other hardwoods. 





LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


[From Our Own Correspondent. ] 

Lonvon, ENGLanD, Feb. 12.—The import of wood goods 
into the whole of the United Kingdom, as per the figures 
given below, has not been a large one. January is always 
a flat month in this respect and this year is no excep- 
tion. The tendency, however, is toward an increase and 
the 1901 figures are sufficiently ahead of those of 1899 
to warrant attention. The increase of 4,000 pounds in 
the hewn wood import as compared with last year is 
accounted for by the surplus in the arrivals from the 
north of Europe, this applying equally to Scandinavia, 
Russia and Germany. The output of sawn timber dur- 
ing January, 1901, was about 25,000 loads in excess of 
that of the same period of 1900. And here again a larger 
import from the north of Europe is noticeable, while 
Canadian arrivals also show an increase. Full details 
are as follows: 











From— Loads Value. 
Russia 5,04 $ 143,275 
Sweden 207,825 
Norway 170,815 
Germany 273,700 
United States of America........... 12,904 $27,270 
ee NS a en a 5,478 326,490 
PRE Re ere ey eee . _Roaee 19,440 
Oe OOTIRTOIOS 5 oo p bias wed hewecews 89,354 4698,25 

MONEE “a. Derwiaruckid a sek iste nmele Hees 193,394 $1,936,640 

SAWN 

NN isp eaten eee eee ee Kee 26,599 $ 323,315 
oe er cere ee ere 45,29 656,640 
Err eee rr ree 24,872 363,930 
United States of America............ 8,16! 565,790 
oS SRE EERE Se rn rh 24,971 376,960 
oe rer rere ae 42 203.795 

MN leh atat si aiiaNate Wa eae. sp oS SoS 162,330 $2,490,430 
Staves of all kinds, loads............ 6,698 238,655 
ee Ae ee eee 7,792 331,265 
Other furniture woods, tons......... 12,019 430,855 


Some headway was made in f. o. b. sales during Jan- 
uary, although the amount of business done up to date 
in Swedish and Russiar stock is below the average at 
this time of year. Had it not been for the pertinacity 
of agents the business done would have been much less 
than has actually been the case, as buyers do not care 
to pay the very high prices that are demanded. The 
bulk of the business was in the better class of red and 
white deals, and it is still as difficult as ever to judge 
what values of ordinary goods will be during the pres- 
ent year. Prices for spot goods showed a marked im- 
provement during January, but they are still about 
£1 a standard below both what importers gave for the 
goods and the cost of the new season’s goods at the 
figures at present asked by exporters. These conditions 
have made the London market a very attractive one for 
buyers and it is not surprising that deliveries during 
the month were about 1,300 standards over those of 
the same month last year. It is hardly to be expected, 
however, that the conditions will be kept up. The death 
of Queen Victoria will have an indirect effect upon 
the wood trade, as general business will be considerably 
curtailed im consequence, although when the South Afri- 
ean war, which is dragging slowly on, shall cease there 
will doubtless be a spurt. 


London Dock Stocks. ; 
The following particulars show stocks of wvod goods 
on London docks on February 1 and also at the corre- 
sponding date of last year: 
1901, pines. 1900, pieces. 
2,324,362 








SMES Slo 6. dda. are Vas oe betes 1,303,094 
TIRIIC DRTIODS 6.65 '5s:5.00.00esnes eee ,000,149 8,104,922 
PEI HUMNIIED 5 5.5:5-6-8.0.0- 0080 0d ‘i 8,345,781 
ere 8,577,879 
Pine deals and battens....... coe dpm 1,282,401 
Spruce deals and battens 934,635 
PICGR. QinO GAGs 6 icc ieee sce mee 66,354 

WE Bessu stile oor 23,903,873 18,615,066 


Although the stock of wood goods in the London docks 
on February 1, 1900, was considerably above the average 
of the past four years the figures for the same date 
this year are quite as much above. The present excel- 
lent consumption will doubtless. have a beneficial effect 
in the reduction of the present holdings. From the 
seller’s point of view the stock of Baltic goods is too 
high to be healthy and prices cannot rise to a paying 
level until they are considerably reduced. Pine deals 
continue to maintain their satisfactory position, while 
considerable sales of undersized goods have been made 
at low prices. For regular sizes the supply has not been 
equal to the demand and values are quite up to the figures 
of last year, The import of spruce deals was rather a 
large one for the month, but in the face of a good 
demand prices have advanced, although still below im- 
port cost. 

The Pitch Pine Market. 

At the time of writing, several sailing cargoes of 
sawn timber are being offered for which agents are will- 
ing to accept almost any price they can get. Prices 
for cargoes afloat, generally speaking, dropped about 28 
a load during January and now stand at, say, 56s for 
35-foot average cube, although sales have been made 
below this figure. Freights for both steamers and sailers 
have also dropped. Rates for the former may be put 
down at 112s 6d to 115s for the contiment and 115s to 
120s for the United Kingdom, the increase being due to 
the deck load restrictions still in force as regards the 
latter ports. There was only a small import of sawn 
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timber during January, but the London stock stands 
at 13,000 loads as compared with 4,500 loads a year 
ago, when, however, the holding was exceptionally small. 
Demand is excellent and at the last auction sale a cargo 
of 274$-foot average brought 67s a load, an increase of 
at least 2s on recent auctions. The stock of deals, 
108,000, is large as compared with the past two years 
and although rather better prices have been obtained 
than in December they are still much below the figures 
asked by shippers. Little is being done on the continent 
even in deals and boards, where the bulk of these goods 
goes. 
An Excellent Organization. 

The admirable work done by the Timber Trades 
Federation is once more apparent in the report of that 
body, just issued. Naturally the work of the federa- 
tion has been connected with matters concerning the 
home trade, but the report contains reference to the one 
question of great interest to exporters of American hard- 
woods, the efforts which have been made by the federa- 
tion working in conjunction with the National Export- 
ers’ Association to secure more favorable bills of lading 
from ship owners engaged in this branch of the trade. 
Although some good results have been achieved there 
is still a great deal more to be done, but there is no 
doubt that the federation will persevere in its efforts 
to bring about a satisfactory solution of the question. 
The federation has also sent a strongly worded protest 
to certain Atlantic steamship lines which issued a notice 
that after December 31 they would not be prepared to 
continue concessions with reference to the lifting of 
heavy logs and that they intended to act upon the clause 
in their bills of lading providing for “the payment by 
receivers of all lifting charges on any single article 
weighing over one ton if incurred in discharging ex ship 
or delivery from quay.” ‘The protest states that the im- 
porters will decline to pay these charges on the follow- 
ime grounds: The freight contracts are made in the 
United States and shippers have not suflicient notice ; 
most of the logs come on through bills of lading which 
contain no such clause; if logs over one ton cannot be 
lifted without extra expense it is because the steamship 
companies have failed to provide themselves with the 
proper anachinery. The justice of these contentions is 
obvious and it is to be hoped that the ship owners 
will meet the federation in the matter. 

Personal, 

Every succeeding year shows a larger number of 
United States exporters crossing the Atlantic in order 
to secure business on this side, and although the wum- 
ber of English lumber dealers who find it worth their 


while to visit the United States is not s@ large yet it = 


is not insignificant. Several well known Canadian ship- 
pers are at present im London, including Mr. Harold 
Kennedy, of Quebec, who is paying his annual visit to 
this side; Mr. Harcourt Smith, Mr. William Powers 
and Mr. Harper Wade, all of whom also hail from 
Quebec, while the hardwood industry is represented by 
that genial personality Mr. Ernest M. Price, of Price & 
Hart, of New York. 


FROM THE DOMINION. 

St. Joun, N. B. Feb. 25.—The lumber operators of 
the province appear to have put up a rather shrewd job 
on the government last week. Fifteen timber berths, 
aggregating about 120 square miles, on the Nepisiquit 
river, in Gloucester county, were offered at auction at 
the crown lands office in Fredericton. The upset price 
was $8 a square mile. The big operators gathered from 
St. John, Fredericton, Moncton, Newcastle, Bathurst, 
Dalhousie, St. Stephens, Chatham, Marysville, and one 
gentleman, William Engel, was from Bangor, Me. The 
government expected keen competition and many thou- 
sands of dollars in revenue, but the Jumbermen had got- 
ten together, parceled up the berths among them and 
then got an agent to bid in the lots one after another 
without opposition, at $8.50 a square mile. The total 
reeeipts were only $1,042. The lumbermen had scored. 

A leading operator on the St. John river estimates 
that the total cut on that stream above Grand Falls this 
winter will be between 90,000,000 and 95,000,000 feet. 
This is less than last year. One estimate of the Mira- 
michi cut is 50,000,000 feet, which is only about two- 
thirds of the ordinary cut; and on the Restigouche it is 
said the quantity will be about 28,000,000 feet, compared 
with 47,000,000 feet last year. Little cedar is being cut 
on the Restigouche, the shingle trade having been very 
unsatisfactory last year. 

There has been plenty of snow this winter—rather too 
much of late—and some operations have been curtailed 
on the latter account. Wages and provisions have been 
higher than usual and therefore the cost of getting out 
logs has been higher than for several years before. 

_ Away up at Cabano, over the Quebee border, Donald 
\ raser & Sons, of Fredericton, have erected mills and 
are building up a lumber village. They expect to cut 
0,000,000 feet of lumber there this year. 

lhe 'Tracadie Lumber Company, whose mill and other 
property are in Gloucester county but whose directors 
are Bangor (Me.) men and whose output goes directly 
to the United States, has made a lot of improvements on 
its property and expects to cut this year about 11,000,000 
feet, mostly pine, but with some spruce and hemlock. It 
Is said the company can drive logs to its mill at the small 
cost of about $1.90 a thousand. 

_ The regular lines of steamers from St. John to ports 
in the old country have carried this winter thus far 
nearly 15,000,000 feet of deals ete. The British market 





'8 well stocked and prices rather easy at present, and the 
outlook ther 


ising. 


e for next year is not regarded as very prom- 





CONSTRUCTION TO MEET TRADE EXPANSION. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has heretofore briefly an- 
nounced that the Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwau- 
kee, was to increase its facilities largely by the erec- 
tion of a new plant in Milwaukee which would be unique 
in its extended completeness. Few details, however, 
were given and we take pleasure this week in present- 
ing the following comprehensive, though brief, description 
of the plant and in presenting an engraving illustrating 
it. Further on will be mentioned one of the funda- 
mental ideas of this plant which is to provide for an in- 
definite expansion in the future, but we wish here*to 
call attention to this fact in the ingenious way in which 
it is provided for, indicating what may naturally be 
assumed to be the fact, that the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany, which is now one of the leading iron and steel 
manufacturing institutions of the country, will continue 
to grow and expand until the new tract of 100 acres 
shall some time be covered with the great structures of 
which the beginnings are shown in the view. 

The new shops of the Edward P. Allis Company, of 
Milwaukee, are notable for their exceptional facilities 
for economic production and for the provision made for 
their extension. They have been designed by Edwin 
Reynolds, second vice president and general superin- 
tendent of the company, and from an engineering stand- 
point are a noteworthy advance over any plant which 
has ever. been planned for manufacturing purposes. 

The tract of land selected by the Allis company com- 
prises 100 acres near the Soldiers’ Home on the line of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway Company and about 
thirty minutes’ ride from the business center of the city. 
The tract is rectangular in form, 1,500 feet wide and 
2,700 long, this size being chosen to conform to the gen- 
eral plan as outlined by Mr. Reynolds. The land lies 
between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway and 


to machine, and finally will be carried by the same 
agency directly from the machine shop into the great 
erecting shop where all the parts are assembled and the 
machine is finally erected. Into the side of this erecting 
shop spur tracks are to run from the yards at regular 
intervals, thus allowing the cars to be run into the shop 
alongside of the product which is ready for shipment. 

In every step of their progress through the shops the 
materials will be handled exclusively by cranes driven 
by electricity generated in the company’s own power 
house, forty or more of these cranes being used in the 
shops and covering the seventy-five feet storage spaces 
between the shops. 

A unique feature of the plan is the facility with which 
extensions may be made. The first shop to be built will 
be a machine shop along the National avenue end of the 
property, and a section of erecting shop and foundry 
running at right angles to the avenue. These may be 
put in operation, and thereafter as business demands the 
foundry and erecting shop may be extended and addi- 
tional machine shops may be erected connecting the two, 
all without the slightest interference with the regular 
work of manufacturing already going on in the section 
of shop first installed. Such perfect provision for shop 
extension has probably never before been worked out and 
it is in itself an engineering triumph of no mean order. 

The offices and drafting rooms will. be located in the 
southwest corner of the property and the pattern shop 
and pattern storage warehouse will extend along the 
west side of the property parallel with the foundry, with 
provision for extension as the foundry is extendea. 

The power house is located on the railway aud be- 
tween the foundry and the woodworking shops, in order 
that the refuse from the latter may be readily available 
for fuel. 

The blacksmith shop will be placed between two ma- 
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the Chicago & North-Western railway, and each com- 
pany will have a side track for incoming and outgoing 
freight, extending along one of the longer sides of the 
property, and adjoining these will be the extensive pri- 
vate yards of the Allis company. From these yards spur 
tracks connect to the foundry and power house on one 
side and the erecting shops on the other, thus bringing 
all the raw material in the car to the exact point where 
it is to be used, and bringing the car again into the shop 
alongside the finished product when the latter is ready 
for shipment. Indeed from these tracks a car can be 
shipped, by means of a compact system of spur tracks 
and turn tables, to any shop in the whole system and its 
load transferred from the car to the point at which it 
is to be used. 

Broadly, the plan outlined is for a foundry 210 feet 
wide which may be extended for the-entire length of the 
tract, a distance of nearly 2,700 feet. On the opposite 
side, parallel to the foundry and adjoining the yards, 
will be an erecting shop 115 feet wide, which may be 
of the same length as the foundry. Between these two 
and at right angles to them are a series of machine 
shops, each 120 feet wide and 600 feet long, opening at 
one end into the side of the erecting shop and the other 
end extending to within 90 feet of the sidé of ‘the foun- 
dry, this space being occupied by a simple but effective 
system of railway tracks, turn tables and electric cranes 
by means of which a casting may be taken from any part 
of the foundry, and with practically but the single 
handling can be carried either to any tool in any shop, 
stored in the yards between the machine shops or placed 
at once on the car in which it is to be shipped if no ma- 
chine work is required. 

It will thus be evident. that the raw material, the iron, 
coke, sand ete. will be brought on the cars direct to that 
part of the foundry where they are to be used, and from 
the opposite side of the foundry the rough casting will 
pass directly to that shop in which it is to be machined. 
Here it will be passed by electric cranes from machine 


chine shops, in which will be located the machinery espe- 
cially designed for working the rough forgings into therr 
finished shape. 

The power used will be electric throughout and it will 
probably be one of the most complete and carefully 
worked out examples of electric distribution of powem for 
a shop ever attempted. 

It is the intention of the Edward P. Allis Company 
to confine work in its present shops, which cover about 
twenty-five acres, in the city of Milwaukee, which wil 
be known as the east shops; the new shops, whic 
will be known as the west shops, will be strictly an 
addition to the company’s present facilities, will be 
equipped throughout with new tools, many of them of 
large size and of special design, and give employment to 
over 2,500 men additional to present Allis working force. 

The extensive foundries located on South Bay street, 
known as the south shops, will be retained, but on the ex- 
piration of the present lease the Buffalo shops will be 
discontinued and the tools and such of the Buffalo work- 
ing force as wish to come will be transferred to the new 
west shops. 

The general offices of the company will remain at the 
east shops on Clinton street. 

PAPA 


PATENT SUITS. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, the great manu- 
facturers of wood-working machinery, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have taken out in the year 1900 about 100 patents. 
The company states that several manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, through ignorance or greed, are try- 
ing to infringe its claims and are copying its machines. 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Company has now retained a cele- 
brated firm of lawyers and purposes to bring to time sev- 
eral of these infringing parties. Neither the J. A. Fay 
Company nor the Egan Company hashadany patent suits 
since their consolidation in 1893, but they, as a joint 
company, now propose to test their rights in the courts. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting of Empire State Dealers—A Convention of Snap and Business—The 
Car Demurrage Question—-A Debate on Mutual Insurance—The Banquet and 
the Live Topics Discussed—The New Officers and the Participants. 





A large and representative gatherimg of the retailers 
of New York state was present in Syracuse on last 
Wednesday, February 27, to attend the seventh annual 
meeting and banquet of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York. Both events 


were scheduled to take place at the Yates hotel, so that, 


the lumbermen were not obliged to do much traveling 
to be present at both. This privilege was not as much 
appreciated as it was last year, for the day, which had 
opened with a whirling snowstorm, blossomed out sunny 
and bright and in direct contrast to the day in 1900, 
when most of the members were snow-bound. 
Syracuse itself had tdken notice of the arrival of 
the lumbermen, for in front of the handsome city hall, 
and directly oppesite the hotel, was emblazoned forth 
in electric lights, in letters several feet high, the words: 


SYRACUSE : 
BIDS YOU WELCOME, : 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m. with 
about forty members in attendance, President Russell 
presided, and called for the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting. On motion of Mr. Kellogg the reading 
was omitted. Secretary Beach read the minutes of the 
directors’ meeting, which was followed by the reading 
of the president’s address. 

The President’s Address. 

My time and energy during the past year have to so 
great an extent been devoted to manufacturing rather than 
along the line of retailing lumber that I have not kept in 80 
close touch with the trade as during previous years. Never- 
theless I have lost none of my interest in this association 


and have watched the working and results of these years 
of organized effort and regret that I have not the power 
to make every retail dealer in the state appreciate the 


benefits of association work and by some means picture to 
them all the conditions as they previously existed in qon- 
trast with the present. 

While the practical working of the “Boston agreement” 
falls far short of realizing for us the benefits promised, 
yet the fault is not with the plan but is due entirely to the 


fact that the average dealer is willing to profit by the 
arrangement without contributing his share toward the de- 
sired result. Secretary Beach will no doubt report more 


in detail regarding this and I hope a greater number of 
dealers will co-operate with us in making a success of the 


plan. I might add that I believe the wholesalers have kept 
faith to a greater extent than the members of the retail 
association. 

While many members of this association have but little 


interest in the question of car service and demurrage charges, 
enough are interested to justify your officers in having 
made a strong effort to have at least twenty-four hours 
added to the free time limit for unloading cars. Secretary 
Beach has followed this matter with characteristic energy 
and I believe something will follow in the line of results. 

I regret that more of our members do not think it for 
their interest to insure against fire loss with our two 
lumber mutual fire insurance companies. These companies 
have now passed the experimental point and have proven 
that they have a right to exist, and I hardly need say that 
both directly and indirectly they have saved the lumber 
trade thousands of dollars in premium rates, and the con- 
servative and economical management of the companies 
insures a future and demands the support of every member 
of this association. 


In conclusion, I have been identified with this associa- 
tion since its first inception. I have been honored in no 
small degree, having held every office in the gift of the 


association, and now as I close my more active connection 


with this work I thank you sincerely for the honors con- 
ferred and shall always watch with interest your delibera 
tions, bespeaking for the association and its members a 
prosperous, successful future. 


Applause greeted the president’s words, and the fol- 
lowing were appointed by the president a committee on 
nominations: S. H. Beach, of Rome; S. W. Sherwood, of 
Cortland, and N. B. Morse, of Rochester. Mr. Russell also 
appointed as a committee to examine the books of the 
association J. I. Younglove, of Johnstown, and George 
H. Blakeslee, of Albany. 

Because of the absence of the treasurer, G. A. Mar- 
cellus, of Oneida, who, President Russell explained, was 
absent on his wedding tour, the presiding officer read 
the treasurer’s report, which showed a balance om hand 
of $14.64. The receipts of the year had been $705. 

Secretary S. H. Beach then read his annual report. 
The paper was listened to with the keenest interest, 
and, while the words relating to his resignation were 
heard with regret, his findings as to the success of the 
association and the bright prospects of its future met 
with applause. The report follows: 

Report of Secretary. 


At the close of our seventh year we find ourselves strong 
in membership, with no outstanding obligations, and in a 
position to start into the new year with our shoulders to- 
gether. * * * 

This association was formed chiefly and primarily for the 
purpose of stopping the wholesalers from quoting and selling 
to the customers of the retail trade. 

To what extent have we accomplished this? We certainly 

have absolutely stopped the promiscuous quoting of price 
by postal cards and circulars. This was the immediate 
result of the formation of the association. We have reduced 
the number of complaints from eighty. in 1894, to twenty- 
four in 1897 and during the past year but twelve complaints 
have come to the secretary. 
Next 'n importance comes the subject of an adequate lien 
law. What have we done in this line? One of the greatest 
fanits of the old lien law was that it consisted of so many 
separate laws and amendments thereto that any one in 
search of his rights under the law had to look through so 
many years of legislation, and the real meaning of parts 
of the law was so obscured by changes and repetitions, that 
a really good attorney was often puzzled to know just how 
to advise his clients, 


After several years of painstaking and persistent effort, 


and the spending of much valuable time and over $600 for 
advice, services and attorneys’ fees, we finally succeeded 
ine the winter of 1897 in getting all these laws and amend- 
ments codified into what is known as the lien law of 1897; 
and this law (a copy of which was mailed to each of our 
members) is now the lien law, back of which it is not neces- 
sary to go. 

While this law is not now perfect it is the best lien law 
in any of the states of the east. And that we have this law 
in this shape is owing, almost entirely, to the efforts of 
this association. Besides accomplishing these specific acts 
we have all these seven years been protected far beyond 
what we knew from sales which were never made and from 
the ill effects of cut prices never quoted, simply because this 
association is in existence and the scalper and the irrespon- 
sible wholesaler fear the consequence of cutting into the 
retailtrade, * * * 

We must entirely throw aside the idea that the association 
has accomplished its purpose and can now be allowed to go 
down. On the contrary associations are but in their infan- 
cy. * We must regard our present membership of 
seventy as the nucleus of an organization which shall event- 
ually take in every progressive lumber dealer in the state. 
Our present arrangements with the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association are such that, when the sit- 
uation is once brought clearly to his notice, no retail lumber 
dealer can afford not to belong to this association. 

There are now in this state at least 100 dealers not now 
members who should have this matter laid clearly before 
them and to do this we need the services of a secretary with 
ability who can and will devote his whole time to the work. 
I have acted as secretary the past two years simply to keep 
the association intact and while other matters will abso- 
lutely preclude my continuing for another year 1 really feel 
that the time is now ripe for increasing our membership to 
a point where we will have funds enough to pay for. the 
undivided time of some good man. 

In behalf of the committee which represented the asso- 
ciation at Baltimore last March, I would say that the meet- 
ing was in every way a satisfactory one. The wholesalers 
who are members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association are earnest in their efforts to help along the 
work of the retail association in classifying the lumber 
trade; and the amount of time which was devoted to con- 
ference with the retail committees, and the time given over 
to discussion with them in the open meetings, showed a 
whole hearted desire upon the part of the wholesalers to 
find some common ground upon which differences between 
wholesaler and retailer can be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted. * * * ‘The principal topie for discussion at 
the meeting in Baltimore was whether wholesale consumers 
should be defined by classes—that is. should all firms en- 
gaged in manufacturing certain articles be set aside as 
wholesale consumers by reason of the article they’ manu- 
factured, or should they be classified individually. as being 
proper trade for the retailer or wholesaler, according to the 
amount of their lumber requirement and their local sur- 
rounding ? 

Discussion of this matter brought out the fact that it is 
practically impossible to classify according to trade lines 
without great injustice being done to individual firms and 
unusual and unexpected advantages brought to others; and 
the practice of classifying and, if necessary, arbitrating 
each individual case as it comes up appeared to the majority 
of those present the most practical and most generally sat- 
isfactory means that can be employed. * T want 
to call your attention to the fact that to derive the full 
benefit of all the help we are getting from the wholesale 
association we must live un to that part of the Roston 
agreement in which we agreed to purchase our lumber, so far 
as possible, of the members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. % 

Let us suppose for a minute that all the wholesalers do 
belong to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: what would that mean to us? It would mean that if 
one of them should sell to a consumer and such sale could 
he proven he would be immediately dropped from the rolls. 
What would he do then? As soon as he was dropped from 
the roll the retailers would no longer buy of him, and he 
would either have to go out of business or make a prover 
settlement of his infraction of the rules and ask to be taken 
back into the fold. Now we are not associated together 
for the purpose of hurting anybody's business: but we are 
associated together for the purpose of retaining to the 
retail lumber trade a volume of business commensurate with 
the amount of ground room, shed room and capital which 
the retail lumber business reauires, and if the retail dealers 
who pay dues to keep up this association and the retail 
dealers who do not pay dues, but derive benefit from the 
association, would all unite in living up to the full letter 
and svirit of the Roston agreement as ratified at Raltimore 
last March the lumber trade in this state would soon be 
rid not only of the sealner but of the wholesaler who is 
constantly crowding the line. 


Car Service Rules. 


Spencer Kellogg, for the committee on car service, 
reported that that body appeared before the Central New 
York Car Service Association, at Albany. January 24. 
The principal argument had been presented by Secretary 
S. H. Beach, which recited the adverse conditions in effect 
hefore the adoption of the present rules and credited the 
Car Service Association with having helped the situation 
materially, but contended that when the rules were 
formulated they were worded entirely in railroad inter- 
ests and that lumber shipper and receiver were compelled 
to handle cars in the time allowed by the railroad inter- 
ests or pay demurrage for overtime. Mr. Beach’s argu- 
ment credited the railroads with a desire to offer ample 
time, but he stated that the committee had appeared to 
prove that the conditions surrounding the average lum- 
ber dealer were such that the twenty-five working hours 
allowed bv the existing rules were inadequate and insuf- 
ficient. Chairman Kellogg quoted Mr. Beach’s argu- 
ment further: 

This cry of too little time is not confined to a few firms, 
but comes from every dealer who handles lumber. In mv 
official capacity I receive more complaints of the injustice of 
the car service rules than from any other cause. 

Under favorable conditions the time is ample for moving of 
the contents of a single car of lumber: but no matter how 
much pains a dealer mav take in placing his orders so that 
the cars will come singly or in pairs they are sure to be 
bunched in transit, and instead of the cars arriving in some- 
thing like the rotation they were ordered the dealer’s team 
can stand idle for davs at a time waiting to unload stock due 
and needed, until suddenly all the cars he has ordered in a 
month are placed in a bunch upon his sidetrack, and his 
whole force of teams and men are inadequate to unload half 
of them in the time allowed. Now, this is not a bit over- 





drawn. It is a regular occurrence, and when a lumber yard 
is situated ed distance from the sidetrack it becomes a phys- 
ical impossibility to continue to receive lumber by rail with- 
out paying tribute to the Car Service Association. This re- 
sults in much lumber coming by water, where water ship- 
ments are permissible, which would otherwise come by rail, 
and keeps the lumber dealer in a constant feeling of acrimony 
toward the railroad. 

It is further to be taken into consideration that the ton- 
nage of lumber cars is constantly increasing. It is no un- 
usual occurrence for a car of 80,000 pounds capacity to be 
loaded to its limit; and anybody in any way familiar with 
the lumber trade knows that while five or six years ago 
16,000 feet of dressed lumber constituted a carload it ig 
nowadays a rare thing for a car to contain less than 19,000 
feet, and some of the flat cars are often loaded with 25,000 
feet or more of dry hemlock or pine. Lumber shipped in flat 
cars in the winter months, by reason of gathered rain or 
snow in transit, becomes so firmly frozen together that every 
piece has to be pried loose with a bar before it can be taken 
from the car, resulting in a process of unloading which abso- 
lutely precludes even one car being released in the time given, 

We come before you today, gentlemen, to present a protest 
from the lumber dealers of the state, who represent an in- 
vested interest of over $18,000,000. This vast sum of money 
is used in bringing the lumber from the scattered and dis- 
tant regions where it grows, piling it up in retail yards and 
delivering it to factories and buildings where it meets itg 
final use; and a large percentage of the final cost of a thou- 
sand feet of lumber is represented by the cost of the trans- 
portation. Our appearance here today is not to be looked 
upon lightly. Our coming here is the method which the in- 
telligent lumber interests of the state have considered the 
most advisable and businesslike means of bringing to your 
notice the widespread feeling of dissatisfaction which prevails 
among the patrons of the road which you represent with the 
time allowed for unloading lumber cars, and in behalf of 
these patrons we ask that you take cognizance of the fact we 
have called to your notice, and that the time either be ex- 
tended one day or that your rule No. 34 be changed to a 48- 
hour average, 

Continuing for the committee proper, Chairman Kel- 
logg said: 

After listening attentively to what our committee had to 
say and after questioning us in regard to the different argu- 
ments brought up, Chairman Van Etten stated that in order 
to make any action they might take bear equally upon our 
widely separated membership they would have to confer with 
the other branches of the Car Service Association, so that’ 
any change made in the rule, if any, could be a concerted 
action. He also stated that as soon as the matter could 
properly be considered they would communicate to us their 
decision. 

Your committee feel well satisfied with the effort and hope 
their appearance will bear fruit in the near future. 

Mr. Kellogg explained the workings of the 48-hour 
plan. Now they asked three days’ limit and a 48-hour 
option. 

Mr. Beach rose to the question to talk upon criti- 
cisms that had been made upon his argument before the 
Car Service Association. The writer of a letter in a 
trade paper had claimed that an extension of time 
would be in the interest of the scalper and not in the 
interest of the retailer. Replying to the letter, Mr. Beach 
said that while the extension of time generally might 
help the scalper, the question of a 48-hour limit instead 
of a 24-hour one would be for the interest of the re- 
tailer. Tt was something that the association had 
worked for for more than four years. Mr. Beach said 
that the Car Service Association had been favorably 
impressed with the arguments presented. Favorable 
action might have been taker right away if it were not 
for the fact that,for territorial convenience the associa- 
tion was split up into three local offices. Mr. Beach 
deprecated the stand taken by the lumber dealer who 
had written to the trade paper against the extension. 
It was because it might prevent the car association 
from granting their request. 

Mr. Blakeslee—Has not the scalping business been prac- 
tically wiped out? 

Mr. Beach—-It has. ; 

President Russell—That is not the point. It is the fact 
that the Car Service Asociation may take up a letter like 
this as an excuse for not granting our requests. : 

Mr. Beach-——This happened before, years ago, in connection 
with the lien law. The New York contingent worked against 
us then, not to injure us but because our laws do not al- 
ways operate the same as theirs. It looks as though we were 
divided among ourselves when these things come up. 

Mr. Beach admitted that he knew who the writer of 
the letter was. He was an influential member of the 
New York city lumber trade and was honest in his in 
tentions, but it was too bad that his letter had been 
printed, because of its possible influence, 

W. C. Johnson told of conditions in Boston by which 
the scalpers merely had their offices im their hats. Then 
the railroads had long lumber sheds and apparently 
worked right into the hands of the irresponsible mem- 
bers of the trade. 

Mutual Insurance. 

Justin Peters was next introduced. He is of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and he spoke at length of the ad- 
vantages of mutual fire insurance. ‘They had no high- 
priced agents, no stockholders and no high priced ofli- 
cials to pay with the bulk of their profits. They elim- 
inated the moral hazard. There was no incendiarism 
to combat, for lumbermen were men of high moral char- 
acter. The finance committee knew the majority of the 
lumber trade, for they were lumber dealers themselves, 
and it would be pretty hard for scalawags to get in. 

Mr. Peters was followed by W. C. Johnson, whose re- 
marks were in the same straim. Mr. Johnson gave fig- 
ures and facts to prove that it was incontestibly to the 
benefit of the lumber dealers of the state to insure with 
mutual organizations, which were stable and had been 
organized for them, and not simply as money-making 
organizations. 

Secretary Beach emphasized Mr, Johnson’s remarks. 
It was to the interest of the lumber dealers that at least 
a part of their insurance should be placed with tle mu- 
tuals. Local agents threw statistics into one’s face 
and claim lumber is a bad risk. Yet the mutuals had 
been in existence for six years, had paid losses at once 
and without a quibble, and had a surplus on hand, with- 
cut ever once calling ou their policy holders, ‘Ici 
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risks were scattered and it was a practical impossibility 
for any contingency to arise by which they could not 
pay their losses. 

A. H. Clark, of Auburn—If the officials of the association 

willtalkin favor of mutuals I think it time to take the other 
side. I believe if a big fire comes along and they meet with 
serious losses the mutuals will be wiped out. I don’t think 
retail lumber dealers ought to insure with the mutuals, 
if they continue to insure planing mills and big wholesale 
yards. 
4 Mr. Peters—That raises a question as to whether retail 
yards are paying unjustly the losses of planing mills and 
others. We looked that up in our association some time 
ago and found that it was not so. If instead of $2,500.05 
we had $10,000,000 of policies written out, look at the in- 
crease in profits to our policy holders. Under the very worst 
circumstances the Philadelphia company could pay all losses 
and still have money left. The mutuals are a success and 
will continue to be a success, 


In answer to a question Mr. Peters said they charged 
more for yards with planing mills attached than those 
without. 

The adverse comment brought Mr. Johnson to his 
feet and he gave figures to prove that the rates were 
different on exposed and unexposed risks. They knew 
exactly what they were about as far as localities were 
concerned. They were not accepting every risk offered, 
nor were they acting on the stock companies’ information, 
but on their own six years of experience. They started 
on the stock tariff, but now they made rates on their 
own basis. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken to permit 
the committees to get their reports ready. 

Recess over, Secretary Beach read a letter from Sec- 
retary EK. F. Perry inviting the association to send 
three delegates to attend the convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburg 
on March 6 and 7, said delegates to be empowered to 
act with authority on any question coming up. 

Mr. Beach spoke at length of the value of the national 
wholesale association and its affiliation with retail asso- 
ciations. He also went into details regarding the Bos- 
ton agreement and the promise that followed—that the 
retail lumber dealers belonging to the associations should 
buy of the members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. If retailers would only live up 
to this for three months it would mean much. It was 
not child’s play. It should be done. It was not black- 
listing, it was whitelisting. It would add to the mem- 
bership of the wholesale association and stop demoraliz- 
ing influences. When the wholesale association was 
large enough it would mean something when they (the 
retailers) attempted to discipline those who were 
encroaching upon their trade. The time would come 
eventually when a wholesaler could not sell to those not 
members of the retail association, but it could only 
come about through active work and proper affiliation 
with the body of wholesalers. The interest of all lay in 
that direction, and they should most certainly send del- 
egates, 

The secretary stated that about twenty-four cases had 
been decided by arbitration with the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Of these about 
eighteen had been decided in favor of the retailers and 
but six in favor of the wholesalers whose interests were 
sat stake. 

By means of a large batch of correspondence which he 
read Secretary Beach proved the utility of the whole- 
sale and retail associations and their intimate relations. 

“It is in our favor,” said Mr. Beach, “to prevent whole- 
salers who are members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association selling to consumers, and we 
can do it quick. That is the beauty of our relation- 
ship. The wholesalers who belong to the association 
want to stay in it, for they realize its value.” 

Mr. Clark 


I move we send one delegate, 
Mr. Todd 


I move we send three. 

Mr. Clark—How will we know that a man is a member of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association? I 
hate to catechise a man when he comes into the office. 

Secretary Beach—In a couple of months the members and 
their salesmen will be wearing buttons that will tell you 
who they are. 

President Russell—Wiat’s the matter with retailers get- 
ting out a button? 

A Voice—Don’t you thirk it a good idea for retailers to 
classify people entitled to sell to consumers and those not? 

President Russell—It is not good policy for us to deter- 
mine that offhand. 
wine Clark—How about a mason jobber in connection with 
ath? 

Mr. Beach—Not unless he carries a stock of lath for sale 
4s a side line. For his own work he should not be allowed 
to buy any at wholesale. What we need is local associations 
to the secretary of which infractions would be reported. The 
complaint would go from him to the state secretary, and it 
would be the voice of a city. From that would grow such 
a list as that requested, 

President Russell—I hope that cities large enough will 
profit by Mr. Beach’s suggestion. 


The latter motion was adopted, and the naming of 
the delegates was placed in the hands of the nominating 
committee, 

Mr. Younglove, of the auditing committee, reported 
that he found the books of the association correct, and 
the report was placed on file upon motion. 

B. H. Beach, of the nominating committee, then placed 
the following ticket in nomination for officers for the 
year 1901: 

Y President, N, G. Waterbury, of Whitesboro; vice pres- 
ident, J. T. Younglove, of Johnstown; treasurer, 8. H. 
Beach, of Rome. Directors for three years, E. M. Klock, 
of Syracuse; H. C. Durand, of Rochester, and 8. W. 
Sherwood of Cortland. Delegates to attend the Pittsburg 
convention, N. G, Waterbury, Spencer Kellogg and S. 

- Beach. 

On motion one ballot was cast for the entire ticket, 
and it was elected by acclamation. 

President-Elect Waterbury thanked the meeting for 


the honor that had been done him, and while he believed 
that there were others who could fill the office with 
more ability he would promise them that he would do 
his best. Loud applause greeted his remarks, and he 
was escorted to the chair, from which the ex-president 
gracefully retired to make room for him. 

A number of questions were then fired at the secre- 
tary as to just who were scalpers, who were entitled to 
buy at wholesale rates in various lines, and how to go 
about bringing certain scalpers’ careers to a sudden 
end. Mr. Beach sent in rapid fire answers, but as it was 
growing dangerously near the hour set for the banquet 
he hurriedly put in a motion to adjourn, which was sec- 
onded and adopted. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the association 
followed the regular meeting, and at this it was de- 
cided that the selection of a new secretary, to be paid 
an annual salary, should be left to the discretion of the 
executive committee, consisting of the officers of the 
association, 

Those Present. 


S. T. Russell, of A. N. Russell & Sons, Ilion. 
‘ + aie Kellogg, of the Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., 
Jtica. 

Samuel H. Beach, of the Beach Lumber Company, Rome. 

Cc. L., G. H. and C, M. Blakeslee, of C. L. Blakeslee & Co., 
Albany. 

C. C. Moore, of Dobbin & Moore, Fairport. F 

Wm. 8S. Morse, of W, B. Morse & Sons, Rochester. 

bk. M. Klock, of Klock & Sons, Syracuse. 

I, W. Loveless, of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam. 

I’. S. Thomas, of the Allen Lumber Co., Syracuse. 

W. C. Johnson, of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

I’. M. Dane, of the N. Davis Sons Co., Peekskill. 

G. L. Hume, of H. M. Poole & Co., Buffalo. 

Harrison M. Tyler, of the D. M. Tyler Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda, 

Pendennis White, White, Ryder & Frost, North Tona- 
wanda. 

Justin Peters, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James I. Younglove, Johnstown. 

G. C. Broadbrook, of Broadbrook & Ranger, Attica. 

Iki. R. Todel, Saratoga. 

S. Hl. Barlow. of W. A. Barlow. Lacona. 

IX, M. Cameron, of Cameron & Hawn, Albany. 

Charles C. Morse, Otis Lumber Company, Rochester, 

Charles C. Beahan, of the C. T. Crouch & Son Co., Roch- 
ester. 

I’. C. Malling, of the German-American Lumber Co., Roch- 
ester. 

Ward Whitcher, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Crouch, of C, T. Crouch & Son Co., Rochester. 

Ii. ©. Durand, of the Hollister Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Charles J. Miller, of the Newfane Basket Mfg. Co., New- 
fane, Niagara Co. 

I’, N. Begent, of Begent & Wilcox, Groton. 

Charles A, Sloan, of Sloan Bros., Clyde. 

George W. Sloan, of Sloan Bros., Lyons. 

N. G. Waterbury, of Dunton & Waterbury, Whitesboro. 

Abel Hl. Clark, Auburn. 

A. B. Chamberlain, of Chamberlain & Phillips, Auburn. 

A. Devendorf, of Devendorf Lumber Co., Fort Plain. 

B. Maxson, of Maxson & Starin, Homer. 

S. W. Sherwood, of the H. F. Benton Lumber Company, 
Portland. 

M. D. Greene, Auburn. 

B. Hf. Beach, of the Beach Lumber Company, Rome. 


The Banquet. 


It was later than the announced hour when the mem- 
bers and guests of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York sat down to their seventh 
annual banquet in the big dining room of the Yates 
hotel. Flowers and palms decorated the apartment in 
gorgeous style, and the menu was one that the lumber 
dealers were able to appreciate after their long and 
interesting meeting: 


Blue Points, Half Shell. 
Puree of Tomato, aux Crouton. 
Salted Almonds. Celery. 
SAUTERNE. 
Boiled Alaska Salmon, Sauce Hollandaise. 
Pommes, Navarraise, 
LARET. 

Vilet of Beef, Vique, Sauce Bordelaise. 
Flageolets. New Potatoes. 
ROMAINE PUNCH, 
CHAMPAGNE, 

Roast Young Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 
I'ried Sweets. 

Lettuce Salad. 

Harliquin Ice Cream. 

Assorted Fancy Cake. 

Bent’s Crackers. Gorgonzala Cheese. 
Demi Tasse. 


Queen Olives. 


The following toasts were responded to: 


“Modern Reciprocal Trade Relations’—Pendennis White, 
Buffalo. 

“The Retail Lumberman”’—S. T. Russell, Ilion. 

“Microbes’—Ward W. Whitcher, Boston, ex-secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York. 

“The 1,000-Ton Barge Canal’—George TH. Raymond, Buf- 
falo, secretary of the barge canal committee of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange. 

“Discounts and Cash Payments’—W. C. Johnson, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., president of the Lumber Muttual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston. 

“The Lumber Press’—Samuel Stockvis, New York city, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

While the coffee and cigars were under discussion ex- 
Secretary Beach, who acted as toastmaster, introduced 
as the first speaker of the evening ex-Secretary Ward 
W. Whitcher, who spoke on the subject of “Microbes.” 

Mr. Whitcher’s address was full of happy hits. He 
told a story about Pendennis White, who, he claimed, 
once visited a church on prayer-meeting evening, and 
one of the elders arose and said: 

“Will the brother from Tonawanda lead us in prayer?” 

“Say, it isn’t my lead,’ objected Mr. White. Mr. 
Whitcher recited an original poem entitled, “Shaky 
Clear,” and was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Beach next introduced Mr. Pendennis White as 
the man who had done as much as, if not more than, 
any other lumber dealer to bring the wholesaler and 
retailer into their present pleasant relations. 

Mr. White was visibly embarrassed by the eulogistic 


introduction. He told of his last visit to Syracuse, when 
he was told, because of the blizzardly conditions, that the 
best way was to go on the roof and take a cab to the 
station from there. 

“We have just had a trustees’ meeting in Philadel- 
phia, and from there I went to New York to attend 
the banquet of the Lumber Trade Association. I was 
asked there what discount we gave in Buffalo for cash. 
I told them about 75 per cent, but they wouldn’t believe 
‘7 

Mr, White told of the man who always accepted invi- 
tations to drink but seldom invited. When he died they 
discussed the subject of a monument to him and a proper 
inscription. Finally one of his friends said: 

“We all knew Jim’s failing. The best we can do 
is to have inscribed: ‘This is on me!’ ” 

The speaker advised his hearers if they sent ex-Secre- 
tary Beach to Pittsburg to be sure to give him money 
enough, so that he wouldn’t have to borrow from him 
to get home on. 

Mr. White then proceeded to talk on the subject set 
for him, “Modern Reciprocal Trade Relations.” He 
told of the work that the committee on trade relations 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
did, how it traveled great distances at its own expense, 
how a big working staff was kept continually busy at the 
New York office, and how during the past year 192 
cases had been classified. He thought the New York 
State Retailers’ association had done good work by 
deciding to appoint a paid secretary. Even so, a paid 
secretary would not do the work Mr. Beach had done for 
the association. By reading the reports in the trade 
journals they would: learn what other associations are 
doing and benefit accordingly. In conclusion he wanted 
to assure them that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was honest in its work of celassi- 
fication, and was for their mutual benefit, 

Toastmaster Beach suggested a toast to the advance- 
ment of the cordial relations existimg between the 
wholesale and retail associations, and the suggestion 
was acted on. Mr. Beach told how he got lost in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the night of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association banquet. He wandered around the 
corridors for half an hour and finally had to get the 
assistance of a bell boy to get to the room in which 
he was to spend the night. 

In responding to his toast of “Opportunity and Busi- 
ness Integrity,’ Mr. Beach set his auditors smiling 
at the statement that the seventeen or more clerks em- 
ployed in the New York office of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association did nothing else but regis- 
ter the “kicks” of the retailers, And they were kept 
pretty busy at it. But for the belief in the integrity 
of the average man the business world wouldn’t exist. 

Ex-President Samuel T. Russell responded to the 
toast of “The Retail Lumbermen.” He gave many 
reminiscences of the early days of the association. They 
had had their trying days, but they were now in shape 
and the day’s meeting and banquet had been the best 
and the most largely attended they had ever had. He 
appreciated the honors that had been betowed upon him 
and was glad that he would come under the title of the 
toast. He was a simple country lumber dealer and he 
wished to be nothing else. (Applause.) 

Mr. Whitcher was called on for some more stories. 
He told of the man who called for a little whisky. 
“Fifteen cents,” said the bartender. “Why so immedi- 
ate? Is it fatal?” Mr. Whitcher’s stories and dialect 
recitations were received with much favor. He was 
followed by George H, Raymond, of Buffalo, who spoke 
on the subject of “The Thousand Tom Barge Canal.” 
Mr. Raymond claimed that the building of the new 
barge canal was the most important step that New 
York had taken or could take for fifty years. They 
were facing an entirely new proposition. If the enor- 
mous manufactories of this country prophesied were 
to come, especially in regard to iron and steel, New 
York should take the place its geographical position 
entitled it to. By the building of the new canal, which 
would have four times the capacity of the present one, 
the freight charges from this state to Pittsburg on pig 
iron and then to tidewater in its manufactured state 
would be cut down a little over a quarter of the present 
amount. This country was bound to be the manufac- 
turing center of the world, and it remained for the peo- 
ple of New York to make that state most prominent aa 
a factor. 

The speaker showed up the opposition of various ir- 
terior counties to the canal for all the proposed im- 
provements in which the cities of Buffalo and New York 
pay the majority of the taxes. When it came to schools, 
to bridges, to homes and hospitals, these counties held 
out their hands to Buffalo and New York for funds. 
Yet because they claimed that these two cities might 
possibly get the greater benefit from the canal they 
withheld from it their support. 

W. C. Johnson, of Fitchburg, Mass., spoke next, to the 
toast of “Discounts and Cash Payments.” Before going 
into the subject matter Mr. Johnson stated that he 
wanted to impress upon their minds how much work 
the carrying on of such an association as theirs meant 
and how much they were indebted to such men as their 
secretary, Mr. Beach. He only hoped they would find 
some way in which to keep Mr. Beach still with them, 
and that he would be with them at many more of their 
meetings. In regard to the subject of the toast, he could 
merely tell them some of his experiences. 

To conduct a successful business he would lay down 
one axiom—never accept any accommodation from the 
man who sells you. Pay for your own discounts. He 
remembered a manufacturer telling a salesman not to 
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visit the man who cashed his bill—he couldn’t make 
anything on him, for he bought too close. Mr. Johnson 
told of offering discounts for cash payments, and he 
found it paid well. In this way he had cut down out- 
standing bills of $20,000 one year to $8,000 the next. 
He did as much business as before, while he had the 
$12,000 to pay cash and get the discounts himself. 

Toastmaster Beach next introduced Samuel Stockvis 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by advising the members 
of the association to keep in touch with the members 
of the lumber trade press. They could give any man 
points. It paid. They could give the last word. Once 
he accidentally trod on the toes of an Oneida county 
reporter and the remarks it led to were not libelous but 
cutting. Seriously, though, he advised all to both read 
and patronize the journals which cultivated the lumber 
tield. 

Mr. Stockvis’ remarks were brief but to the point. 
While he held tuat it was hardly the province of the 
press to make news but to report it instead, he would 
call attentiom to the fact that no other trade in the coun- 
try was so well represented by its journals as that of 
lumber. Those present had cause to be proud of it and 
judging from the circulation and the advertising patron- 
age they gave tangible evidence of their appreciation. By 
reading their trade papers the lumber dealers kept in 
touch with what was going on and that was the only 
way to carry on business in these days of advanced 
thought and progress. 

Mr. Whitcher’s stories and recitations and a song by 
Toastmaster Beach finished up the evening session, and 
amid the applause that followed a motion to adjourn 
was made and carried. 

Those at the Banquet. 

A. Devendorf, Fort Plain. 

Elliot K, Harroun, Watertown, 

Kdward M. Cameron, Albany. 

Il. H. Worthington, North Manlius. 

Kk. Maxson, Homer. 

Ss. W. Sherwood, Cortland, Da. 

B. H. Barr, Pittsburg, Va. 

H. M. Tyler, North ‘lonawanda. 

G. C. Broadbrooks, Attica, 

M. D. Greene, Auburn. 

A. H. Clark, Auburn. 

). Rh. Todd, Saratoga Springs. 

W. A. Barlow, Lacona. 

B. H. Leach, Rome. 

Db. CC. Culver, Boston, 

Ww. C. Johnson, Boston. 

Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 

Charles J. Miller, Newfane, Niagara county. 

Gilbert Ff. Hume, Buffalo. 

Fr. W. Loveless, Potsdam, 

KF. M. Dain, Peekskill. 

Frank Coon, Albany 

I’. C., Malling, Rochester. 

Charles C. Beahan, Rochester. 

George J. Kennedy, Buffalo. 

Cc. H. Crouch, Rochester. 

Charles C. Morse, Rochester. 

H. C. Durand, Rochester. 

Frank 8. Thomas, Syracuse. 

G. H. Ashley, Philadelphia, Ia. 

c. H. Buck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George I’. Gray, New York. 

G. H. Blakeslee, Albany. 

Cc. M. Blakeslee, Albany. 

Cc. L. Blakeslee, Albany. 

Ik. M. Klock, Syracuse. 

James 1. Younglove, Johnstown. 

Owen McNally, Oswego. 

S. T. ussell, Lion. 

G. H. Raymond, Buffalo. 

N. G. Waterbury, Whitesboro. 

Pendennis White, North Tonawanda. 

S. H. Beach, Rome. 

Ward Whitcher, Boston, Mass. 

Spencer Kellogg, Utica, 

H. M. Poole, Buffalo. 

William 8. Morse, Rochester, 

P. D. Hershey, North Tonawanda, 

Edward W. Bartholomew, Tonawanda. 

O, A. Lamoree, Oswego. 

PAPA PALI IIL LL 
LOOK OUT FOR THE SWINDLER. 

A new kind of swindling game has just been reported. 
Early in February a man representing himself as H. L. 
Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio, and who said he was a trav- 
eling man, went into the office of Kirchhoff Bros., at 
Hampshire, Il]., and asked permission to write a letter 
there, saying that the office at the hotel was being 
remodeled and there was no other room convenient. 
Quite naturally permission was granted and Scott wrote 
two letters. In one of them he enclosed a check for 
$25 to which he signed the name of Kirchhoff Bros., and 
which was drawn on the bank at Hampshire, addressing 
the letter to himself at Kingston, Ill. He then wrote a 
letter, to which he also signed the name of Kirchhoff 
Bros., to the proprietor of the hotel at Kingston, stating 
that Kirchhoff Bros. had mailed a letter with a check 
in it to Scott and requesting the hotel man if Scott had 
left there to kindly forward the letter to him, The 
next day Scott went to Kingston and after registering 
there was handed the letter signed by Kirchhoff Bros., 
which Scott opened in the hotel keeper’s presence. The 
hotel keeper, having a letter signed apparently by Kirch- 
hoff Bros. and knowing of the firm, was requested by 
Scott to go to the bank at Kingston and. identify the 
latter. The hotel man readily acquiesced and indorsed 
the check, and Scott was paid the money. As soon as 
the check was returned to the bank at Hampshire for 
collection it was pronounced by Kirchhoff Bros. to be 
a forgery and was returned and the hotel man was out 
$25 
Pev. 

This is not an entirely new scheme by any means, 
but it has some new features and retail lumbermen 
and all other readers of this paper should be on their 
guard against plausible strangers who wish to use 
their office stationery. 

OPDAPAP PIII IIL 
Frank W.. Howes, of the retail lumber firm of Frank 
wes & Co., Seventy-first and Wallace streets, this 
city, is spending a short vacation at Palm Beach, Fla., 
and other southeastern coast resorts. 



































Perley Lowe, of the wholesale firm of Perley Lowe & 
Co., this city, left this week for his ranch in Arizona, 
where he intends to remain for about two months for 
rest and recreation, 

I. S. Struble, one of the best known cargo inspectors 
and commission lumbermen of Ashland, Wis., was a 
visitor in Chicago a day or two Jast week and is said 
to have made several satisfactory deals with local 
Jumbermen, 

N. 'T. Hand, who for some time has been with the B. P. 
Andrews Company, of Lincoln, Ill., which concern 
recently disposed of its interests at that point, was in 
the city this week on business and made the LUMBERMAN 
a pleasant visit. 

D. 8. Pate, president of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has given up his residence at 3425 Ver- 
non avenue and now with his estimable wife is occupying 
a fine suite of apartments on the sixth floor at the 
Auditorium Annex. 

M. L. Brown, of the wholesale lumber firm of Osgood 
& Brown, Monadnock building, this city, has been ill 
at his home in Indianapolis during the past four weeks, 
but was able to visit the main office of the concern here 
in Chicago this week. 

W. M. Gunton, of the Gunton Lumber Company, 1606 
Great Northern building, will be away from the city next 
week in attendance at the inauguration exercises at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Gunton will be accompanied to 
the national capital by his two boys. 

George Fair, of the hardwood lumber manufacturing 
firm of George & 8. 8. Fair, with saw mill at Barfield, 
Ark., was in the city this week on a business trip. Mr. 
Fair reports the hardwood situation in his locality as 
being altogether encouraging with regard to both demand 
and price. 

Henry Strong, who represents the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Company, in Kansas City, recently sold the 
Bruce Lumber Company, of that city, two cars of fir 
flooring and sent the order, which was for about 36,000 
feet, to the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company. It 
shipped the whole amount in one car, which contained 
36,094 feet. Doesn’t this establish a new record for 
a big car load? 

John J. Callahan, for many years the managing part- 
ner of the Globe Lumber Company, of this city, is now 
representing in this market the J. 8. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of Odanah, Wis., and has an office at 412 
Marquette building. Mr, Callahan reports an excellent 
trade and as he is well acquainted with the buyers of 
this city and section his efforts on behalf of the J. 8S. 
Stearns concern are meeting with merited success. 

Rudolph Sondheimer, manager of the IE. Sondheimer 
Company at Cairo, IIl., left for his headquarters in that 
city on Sunday last after a several weeks’ illness from 
malarial complications at the home of his parents in 
this city. Mr. Sondheimer returned to his duties at 
Cairo feeling greatly improved in health. Frank P. 
Walsh, who has been running the Cairo end of the busi- 
ness during Mr. Sondheimer’s illness, returned on Tues- 
day to resume his position of sales manager at the 
Chicago headquarters. 

It was announced in the LUMBERMAN some months ago 
that Charles G. Horton, of the “Consolidated Lumber 
Company,’ New York city, had been arrested under 
charge of using the mails for the purposes of fraud, on 
complaint of a representative of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association last November. This complaint has 
been dismissed by United States Commissioner Shields 
and the accused discharged. It is said that the case on 
which the action was based had been settled between Mr. 
Horton and the shipper. 


Vernor 8. Woolley, of the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber 
Company, this city, returned last week from a five 
months’ tour abroad, which he took chiefly on account 
of his health. He was accompanied by Mrs. Woolley 
and during their absence they spent some time in Ger- 
many and also visited Italy, Austria, France and Eng- 
land. Mr. Woolley’s many friends will be pleased to 
learn that his health is fully restored and he is now 
tackling his duties as buyer for the big Hartwell con- 
cern with all his old time vigor. 


The Chicago delegation to the National Association of 
Box & Box Shook Manufacturers, held in Cincinnati 
last week, was composed of Charles F. Yegge and Fred 
Klapproth, of the Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company; B. 
F. Masters, of the Rathbone, Hair & Ridgeway Com- 
pany; C. W. Tegtmeyer, of the C. W. Tegtmeyer Box 
Company, and H. L. Adams, one of the leading lumber 
commission men of this city. The party "reports having 
been royally entertained at Cincinnati and that the 
visit was one of a decidedly interesting character 
throughout. 

C. C. Warren, sales manager of the Tallahala Lumber 
Company, a new concern that has just begun the manu- 
facture of yellow pine lumber at Ellisville, Miss., was 
in the city this. week and called on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Warren has been connected with the 
yellow pine business, chiefly with Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., at Laurel, Miss., during the past eight years and 
is a well qualified lumberman, He says the mill has 


ne 


a capacity of 50,000 feet daily, and that the company 
intends to look for northern trade chiefly. It is a single 
circular, but the company intends adding a band mill 
at no very distant date. 


Col. J. T. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. Barber, 
passed through Chicago Wednesday last on their way 
to southern California, where they will make a some- 
what prolonged stay for the benefit of Mr. Barber’s 
health, which has been impaired for some months. Col. 
Barber is president of the Wisconsin Hemlock Associa- 
tion and so will not preside at the meeting of that or- 
ganization to be held this month, but he expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the hemlock outlook and con- 
fident that the ground lost durimg last year would be 
largely regained within the next two or three. 

A west coast visitor in Chicago this week was A. J. 
Uphus, of the Northern Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash. ‘The plant of this concern was burned last year, 
but is being rebuilt as a double band mill and will be 
one of the best plants in that section when completed, 
Mr. Uphus is not only an ardent champion of Washing- 
ton and of west coast timber, but especially devoted to 
Everett, his home, which he has seen grow from a mere 
hamlet to a city of importance. He says it has the 
largest lumber output of any point in the state, and that 
the Everett district is only surpassed by one other 
in shingle manufacture. Moreover, it has other 
industries, which add to its population and give it sta- 
bility. It has eleven saw mills in operation, some of 
them of large size. 

B. W. Davis, head of the John R. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Phillips, Wis., who is coming to be known as 
“Shakeless” Davis because of his ‘‘shakeless” hemlock, 
was a caller at the LUMBERMAN office on Thursday. 
He insists that the hemlock he sells to the retail trade 
is at least as near shakeless as hemlock could possibly 
be, as the box factory of the concern and its wood pulp 
interests enable it to dispose of the shakey stock other- 
wise than to ship it out. Mr. Davis is somewhat of a 
bull im the hemlock market. He says prices are fully 
$1 a thousand higher than they were a month ago and, 
with the small input of logs this winter, he looks for 
a full recovery from the recent depression and believes 
that the gap between hemlock and competitive lines of 
white pine will be materially narrowed. 

The planing mill of the William Cook Manufacturing 
Company, at 61 and 63 North avenue, this city, was 
destroyed by fire just before daybreak on February 23. 
Mr. Cook sold his interest in the business last fall to a 
company which has since been operating under the old 
name. The president of the concern is J. W. Hough; man- 
ager and treasurer, A. D. Baldwin; and secretary, KE. G. 
Henkel, It is believed that the fire started from an 
overheated stove in the office. The alarm was turned 
in, but the firemen were busy at the moment with 
another fire and when the department at last arrived on 
the scene the flames had gained such headway that it was 
impossible to save the building. A quantity of lumber 
on hand was also badly damaged. The loss is estimated 
at from $18,000 to $20,000. The property was insured 
for $16,000 and the mill will be rebuilt immediately. 

The Standard Paint Company, whose headquarters 
are in New York, with branch houses in Chicago, Ham- 
burg, London and Paris, and which manufactures the 
famous P. & B. Ruberoid roofing and P. & B. building, 
sheathing and insulating papers and also preservative 
paints, roof paint, electrical compounds, armature and 
field coil varnish and insulating tape, has been obliged 
by the increase of its business tg remove its main office 
from its former location at 81 and 83 John street, New 
York, to 100 William street. For almost two years the 
company has had contractors at work putting up build- 
ings and installing new machinery to enable it, if pos- 


sible, to take care of its very much increased business. — 


In all seven or eight large new buildings have been con- 
structed and equipped with the necessary machinery for 
turning out the goods of its manufacture, some of which 
are enumerated above. At present another new struc- 
ture is under erection made necessary by the growing 
demand for P. & B. goods, 


The Lucas Lumber Company, of 1220 Chamber of 
Commerce building, this city, has issued to the trade a 
neat pamphlet in which it calls attention to the stock of 
Pacific coast woods that it has on hand for immediate 
shipment. The company has yard room at the present 
time at Twenty-second and Fisk streets and is daily 
receiving fresh invoices of Washington fir, spruce and 
red cedar and California redwood, also red cedar shingles 
in car lots. This enterprise on the part of the Lucas 
Lumber Company will be found of great value to users of 
Pacific coast products in this section of the country, 
it being the only yard of the kind in the east, and it is 
expected will materially increase the sale in this terri- 
tory of the several varieties of lumber and shingles 
handled. Clarence Lucas, secretary and manager of the 
company, reports an encouraging amount of business 
already and with the formal opening of the new yard 
the demand cannot but show a healthful increase. We 
believe with Mr. Lucas that the present consumption of 
Pacifie coast products in this section of the country 
abundantly justifies the carrying of a good stock on 
hand at this central point and we predict for his con- 
cern a full measure of success. 

Lumbermen of Chicago will have a chance on the even- 
ing of Monday, April 8, to assist a worthy charity, to 
honor one for many years connected with the lumber 
trade and to have an evening of enjoyment by attending 
a lecture on the “Oberammergau Passion Play of 1900, 
given by B. Arthur Johnson in Central Music hall. The 
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lecture, which has been most highly commended as on 
the whole the most interesting one on this subject that 
has been given im the United States, will be under the 
auspices of the Sisters of St. Elizabeth for the benefit of 
a hospital for consumptives. There will be a certain sen- 
timental interest attached to this entertainment because 
it will probably be the last stereopticon lecture given in 
Central Music hall, the beautiful auditorium which made 
the fame of or was made famous by John L. Stoddard 
and Prof. David Swing, and has witnessed the triumphs 
of Burtor L. Holmes and other lecturers. Marshall Field 
has bought Central Music hall and it is understood that 
immediately after the expiration of leases on May 1 it 
will be torn down to be replaced by an addition to his 
great commercial house adjoining it on State street. Mr. 
Johnson’s lecture on Oberammergau and the passion play 
is out of the ordinary run of such entertainments. The 
text is not only unique and interesting, but is magnifi- 
cently illustrated by both still and moving pictures. In 
view of the object, the lecturer and the subject, the lum- 
ber trade and its friends of Chicago should be well repre- 
sented at the lecture. 





A New Departure. 


The business of the Anketell Lumber Company, of 
1108 and 1109 Fort Dearborn building, this city, has 
been materially enlarged during the past few months by 
the addition of a retail department to the extensive 
wholesale business that has been conducted from the 
general offices at Chicago and prior to that at Merrill, 
Wis., during the past several years. In its wholesale 
operations the company carries a stock at all times of 
from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of hemlock, a con- 
siderable and well assorted stock of white pine in pro- 
portion, and also controls the output of several southern 
yellow pine mills. From these several sources are sup- 
plied not only the wholesale trade but not far from 
twenty retail yards operated by the company at various 
northern points. Naturally enough in handling so large 
a quantity of northern and southern stocks consider- 
able lumber is obtained that is peculiarly adapted to the 
wholesale market, and since the establishment of the 
company’s main office in Chicago a year or more ago 
this department of the business has developed into 
large proportions. 

T. J. Anketell, president of the company, does not 
confine his attention to the lumber business exclusively, 
leaving much of the detail of the work to M. J. Cook, 
secretary, who attends to the outside part of the busi- 
ness, while Mr. Anketell devotes considerable attention 
to the real estate and banking business in Sanilac county, 
Michigan, where a large land and loan business is con- 
ducted. 

The Anketell Lumber Company is now embarking 
upon a rather new enterprise in the retail lumber 
field in the way of materially aiding the development 
of cut-over territory, its numerous yards being located 
adjacent to tracts of cut-over timber owned by the com- 
pany. The man who owns or wishes to purchase a 
farm can be supplied by the Anketell Lumber Company 
with his entire bill of building material, from the 
shingles on the roof to the cement in the foundation, 
the company taking a mortgage on the farm and improve- 
ments for the lumber bill, giving the borrower three, or 
five or even twenty years in which to pay for the im- 
provements, much in the same fashion as is customary 
with building and loan associations. 

This original plan for the promotion of retail lumber 
trade has already proved popular in the northern region 
where the company operates, and a large amount of 
lumber is being disposed’ of at the various yards for 
farm improvements. It is in effect a philanthropic move 
in many respects and should be keenly appreciated by 
the residents of the section where the company has its 
yards, 
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Forests, Game and Fish. 


_ The International Forest, Fish and Game Association 
is holding its first annual exposition in the Coliseum at 
Chicago and it bids fair to be an unqualified success, if 
one may be permitted to judge from appearances. The 
opening night saw 2,300 visitors, who went away more 
than pleased with the show. The object of the associa- 
tion is to exploit and promote anything and everything 
that comes from or pertains to the wilderness of woods, 
plain and mountain. 

Everybody cannot go to the forest, so the association 
has brought the forest and its wild denizens to Chicago 
and arranged them fittingly under the great arched roof 
of the Coliseum for the city world to look at and enjoy. 
Nineteen carloads of white pine, spruce and norway pine 
trees were brought, trunk and branch, from State Line, 
Wis., and put in position inside the building, and when 
it 18 realized that some of these trees are seventy or 
eighty feet high and were brought whole just as they 
grew, some idea may be gained of the size of the task that 
the association had on its hands. Southern Illinois con- 
tributed four carloads of oak trees and the icy north was 
searched for silver birch and other ornamental timber, so 
there would be a pleasant variety. 

New Brunswick sent a whole log cabin, which was re- 
built im its original form and surrounded by its own 
native environments under one of the great arches of the 


building. From the great north woods, from the hard- 
— groves, from the sunny south swamps and from the 


Warfed willow and birch thickets of far off Alaska came 
Ps of wood and treasure at the call of the associa- 

With the other exhibits the Santa Fe railway has 
oenly as fire an exhibit of Navajo blankets, pottery, 
askets and Indian curios from the southwest as ever 


was gathered together in one place. Included in this 


exhibit is a Navajo Indian family moved in bodily. The 
women are at work weaving those famous blankets that 
outlast their makers and are so closely woven that they 
will hold water. 

The fisheries interests are largely represented in nicely 
arranged. aquariums where all the game fishes of the 
wilderness are shown, from brook trout to the giant mus- 
calonge of the north woods. 

ee ee 
QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 26.—More or less apathy con- 
tinues to mark conditions in the lumber trade, mainly 
attributable to the severity of the weather. The nearer 
spring approaches, however, the better appear the pros- 
pects for business. The number of permits for build- 
ing operations being taken out from day to day indicate 
that building will be lively. There were, for instance, 
thirty-two permits taken out yesterday and according 
to the reports there is a lot of dwelling operations in 
contemplation. One of these calls for the erection of 
a block of ninety-two dwellings in the northern part 
of the city. 

The freeze up in the Delaware and in the canal has 
caught a number of lumber laden craft in the ice. The 
number is estimated at twenty and some of them have 
been laden over a month. Among them are five cargoes 
consigned to Joseph T. Pearson, and a couple consigned 
to Thomas B. Hammer. 

Thomas E. Coale, of the William Whitmer & Son’s 
interests, has, returned from the west where he was 
looking over the white pine situation. He says there 
is a deficiency of dry stocks and that in his opinion 
prices have an upward tendency. 

Eli B. Hallowell, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., has been 
elected to common council from the twenty-fourth ward. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the south buying stocks and looking over 
timber lands. 

Thomas B. Hammer has so much faith in Virginia 
pine as a substitute for hemlock that he has a stock 
already cut for prompt shipment and he looks for 
increasing demands for it. He says he is bidding on 
a good deal of stuff, and expects good business as soon 
as the weather shall clear up. 

The heavy snow has reduced the output of the West 
Virginia mills one-half according to Robert R. Rum- 
barger, manager of the Coketon Lumber Company’s oper- 
ations, the output of that plant being about 30,000 
feet in place of the average 50,000 feet. 

Robert Moffly, of the Girard Lumber Company, hears 
of a good many inquiries for opening work and factory 
building and believes there will be good business done 
as soon as work can be placed in hands. He says the 
January and February business of the firm was better 
than for the same period a year ago. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


It was thought a few weeks ago that the extremely 
heavy demand for building lumber was to a considerable 
extent for the purpose of filling up the stocks in retail 
yards, but wholesalers of the southern part of the coun- 
try have about come to the conclusion that such was not 
the case to any important extent. In the west and south- 
west it is thought that retail stocks have not increased 
at all since January 1 but that on the average sales 
out of yard have been as heavy as receipts. Undoubtedly 
a good deal of buying for stock has been done, but for 
the most part the retailers have had so large a winter 
trade that they have not been able to increase the 
amount of lumber in pile materially. There are doubt- 
less exceptions, among whom are some of the line yard 
retailers, but on the whole it is doubtful if the amount 
of lumber in the hands of retailers is 10 percent larger 
than it was ninety days ago. Such being the case, there 
is no danger in the slackening in the movement of lum- 
ber by wholesale. In some parts of the country the 
spring trade proper is beginning and everywhere if 
cannot be very far off. With no special preparation 
made for it, it is evident that the demand on manu- 
facturers and wholesalers must be constant and increas- 


ing. 








* * « 


The rush order requirement for building materials 
this winter has so far been largely of the coarser grades, 
although in some sections the demand for finishing lum- 
ber, doors, windows, etc., has indicated that the current 
construction was largely in the way of finishing up 
buildings started last fall; but notwithstanding this 
fact, the requirement has been most heavy for such 
lumber as would be used in new building projects. 

& oe ” 

In white pine there is a decided improvement in the 
volume of trade over that of the corresponding period 
of last year. Not only are shipments heavy, but there 
is an altogether better tone to the market and a feel- 
ing that any quantity of lumber that can be turned out 
by the mills will be demanded before the season is over. 
In fact, the mill product will be wanted long before it 
will be available to fill up assortments which are in 
many cases becoming much broken. Then there are 
certain classes of stock that are almost everywhere 
scarce. Among them are the western No. 1 and No. 2 
common grades, especially in stock widths. It is a 
somewhat curious fact that whereas a year ago or more 
during the hight of the boom No. 3 was the favorite 
grade, as compared with No. 2, at only 50 cents below 
the price of No. 2, now buyers are willing to pay $2 
more for No. 2 than for No. 3. This has not been 


’ difference between that product and white pine. 


plausibly explained, unless it be that during the former 
period prices were so high that even the 50 cents 
difference was taken advantage of. 


It looks as though the cargo milis on the great lakes 
were to sell out a large part of the cut of the year 
before the sawing season begins. Very heavy sales and 
contracts have recently been made at Duluth, Ashland, 
Menominee and other points, and there is a degree of 
activity among buyers which indicates that lumber 
holders and those who will make lumber this year are 
to have pretty nearly their own way. Mills which ship 
by rail have of course no such means of judging the 
outcome of the year’s business, but are all well pleased 
and if piece stuff could be strengthened somewhat they 
would be entirely satisfied with present conditions. 

* * * 


The yellow pine story is getting to be stale, though 
not to the operators, who are in fine mettle and all are 
optimists of the most pronounced sort. From the first 
of the year to date the southwestern lumbermen have 
decreased instead of increased their stock, as should 
be the case at this season. Some of the mills, perhaps, 
have not as heavy a quantity of unfilled orders on their 
books as they had thirty days or six weeks ago, but they 
still see no prospect of catching up with their orders, 
particularly as before long there will be a stronger rush 
demand than ever. Some of our correspondence this 
week would indicate an improvement in the special bill 
trade, both for railroad and factory use. What is a 
marked feature is the heavy volume of building timber 
business which has been or is being placed. 

> ° > ahd) 

Northern hemlock, though still staggering under a 
load of too heavy stocks, is showing decidedly better 
conditions. Trade has been large, the wood is gaining in 
popularity with lumber buyers, and the margin of $2 
or more between hemlock amd white pine or yellow pine 
encourages its consumption. The result is that prices 
are on the average $1 a thousand higher in Wisconsin 
than they were a month ago. There is no disposition 
to force matters, but it seems to be the feeling among 
the Wisconsin hemlock people, shared to some extent 
by those in Michigan, that an advance of at least fifty 
cents a thousand will be warranted within a short time. 


The building trades of the country are taking on a 
constantly better aspect and the improvement is seen not 
only in the large cities but in the smaller ones amd in 
the country towns. The agricultural demand is also 
large for the season and will be good right through the 
year unless there should be some reverse in the shape of 
crop failure or bad crop prospects. Even so, the farmers’ 
trade will probably be a fairly good one, for they have 
reserves and are not likely to relapse to former condi- 
tions merely because of one bad season. If, as the crop 
growing and harvesting season progresses, conditions 
should be favorable, there would be an enormous demand 
from this source. 

* * ab 

In the hardwoods there is a distinct gain in average 
conditions. Trade is still somewhat spotted and there 
is not a firm basis of values, but more steadiness is 
shown than a short time ago, the movement is a littie 
heavier, inquiries are much more numerous and prices 
are on the average a little higher. There are still weak 
points in the hardwood market, but they are not as se- 
rious as they were and producers, dealers and con- 
sumers alike are coming to the conclusion that the year’s 
trade will be a large one and that higher prices are a 


natural sequence, 
* — * 


In southern hardwoods logging and mill conditions 
have been unsatisfactory for several weeks and the out- 
put has beer retarded thereby. In the northern sections 
logging conditions have been favorable, but the north is 
no longer the heavy producer it was, the market looking 
to the south for the major portion of its demands. It 
is gratifying to note an improved tendency in the minor 
hardwoods, nearly all of which, except perhaps birch, 
are in better demand with prices firmer. The great call 
in oak is still for plain sawed, whether red or white, 
with, of course, the preference for the latter. Still quar- 
tered stock is improving. The overplus of supply has 
been largely worked off and it should resume its proper 
relation to the plain sawed before very long. 


a * + 


Shingles and lath are both firm and high in price, 
with no prospect of a decline until the new product 
shall begin to appear in considerable volume. There are 
a good many who do not look for any weakness even 
then, arguing that the demand promises to be so large 
and stocks are now so light that present values are like- 
ly to be maintained right through the year. 


* s + 


In the matter of prices on the building woods, includ- 
ing in this category poplar as well as white and yellow 
pine, hemlock, spruce and cypress, there is a conservative 
feeling shown by producers which does not point to any 
radical advances, and certainly not to such a raising of 
the price lists as would tend to restrict consumption. 
White pine manufacturers decline to make any advances 
at all at present and probably will not do so unless 
almost forced to that action by the strength of demand. 
The yellow pine manufacturers also are conservative, 
though prices are being crowded up by individual exi- 
gencies and action to close somewhat of the too wide 
For 
similar reasons there will be an advance in western hem- 
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lock. Altogether the market is a safe one for the 
buyers. 
_ * o 

In white pine the most probable advance is in the 
east, Which is supplied by wholesalers at Buffalo, Tona- 
wanda, Cleveland, etc., whose margin is altogether too 
narrow and who could add at least $1 to their selling 
prices without danger of being accused of showing a 
grasping disposition. Eastern retailers and consumers, 
therefore, should consider an advance to them one of 
the probabilities of the early future. In other woods 
which figure in the east, however, there is no movement 
for higher prices unless it be in North Carolina pine, 
Which has been lagging a little below its competitors. 


Northern Pine. 


ee 

Chicago. Trade continues unusually active for the 
season and dealers are looking forward to a gradual 
swelling of the demand through the spring. The splen- 
did prospects for building throughout the country, in 
which the great activity ruling in Chicago figures to a 
large extent, have promoted the confidence now ruling 
in lumber circles and tinted the future with a roseate 
hue. The strictly wholesale yards are having an excel- 
lent trade for yard stock in mixed car lots and the 
retail yards are likewise driving a good business for local 
consumption. The movement appears to be entirely 
healthy, possessing all the indications of permanence. 
Inquiries are quite plentiful for house bills as well as 
for considerable stock in straight carload lots, and 
excepting for the wintry weather that has been prevail- 
ing during the past month, dealers would be inclined 
to think themselves in the midst of a regular spring 
boom. The month just closed has been exceptionally 
good at all the yards, making an exceedingly favorable 
comparison with the same month a year ago, 

The tone of the market lately has gradually been 
growing firmer and the outlook for prices is now of the 
most favorable character, Sales that have recently been 
made at northern points indicate that everything in 
inch stuff is moving at slightly better figures, caused 
no doubt by the hunger shown by our eastern friends for 
stock, it being reported that assortments at the principal 
eastern wholesale points are badly broken and generally 
light on account of dealers having had an unusually 
good trade during the winter months. A number of 
eastern buyers have lately been at northern mill points 
and have purchased lumber liberally at the going prices. 
No. 4 common boards have lately been held at $10 and 
sales are reported to have been made at that figure. No. 
3 boards are said to have been selling recently at $13 and 
in some instances at $13.50 on the dock. Everything 
in 12-inch boards is scarce, not only here but at north- 
ern points, and the Nos. 1 and 2 grades are practically 
out of the market. There is considerable shopping be- 
tween the yards on inch lumber in 8, 10 and 12-inch 
widths, all of which are bringing full prices. 

The outlook for piece stulf is fairly good, but the sup- 
ply seems to be suflicient for the present demand and 
there is not much prospect of any material advance in 
the near future. At the present time No. 1 pine piece 
stuff is selling in the Chicago market at from $14 to 
$15, with the majority of trading done in the neigh- 
borhood of $14.50. Four and 6-inch strips are usually 
difficult to get hold of, 6-inch No. 1 strips bringing in 
the neighborhood of $20 and No. 1 norway strips about 
$18. In the 4-inch there is also a good demand at about 
$17.50 for all lengths. There is a pronounced scarcity 
of all grades of good lumber, for which the inquiry is 
strong and the p}ices obtained are of the best. 

The weekly record of building permits shows the same 
healthful condition of the building industry that has 
been observed for the past two months—ever since there 
was a prospect of a settlement of the strike in the 
building trades. The number of permits issued last 
week amounted to 59, for which the estimated cost was 
$296,250, as against $198,510 for the preceding week ; 
$128,100 for the corresponding week of 1900; $288.950 
for the same week of 1899; $312,850 for the correspond- 
ing week of 1898; $473,300 for the corresponding week 
of 1897; $533,775 for the same week of 1896. These 
figures, however, do not fairly represent the amount of 
building that is in prospect, for the reason that a great 
deal of the building contemplated last year for which 
permits were issued was not started, but will be started 
this spring. A conservative estimate has been made 
that there is fully $10,000,000 of new building that 
will be started in this city as soon as the frost shall be 
out of the ground and for which contracts have already 
been made. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB 23, 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The white pine market at this 
point is more active than it has been at any time since 
the first of the year. The first merchants’ excursion, 
which ended this week, brought in a large number of 
retail lumbermen who took advantage of the low rail- 
road rates for the purpose of calling on local jobbers 
and manufacturers and placing late orders. Then the 
hardware convention the latter part of the week brought 
in a Jarge number of dealers who are interested in the 
hardware business and, taken altogether, local whole- 
salers have had about all the business they could attend 
to. This is evidenced by the increasing shipments of 
white pine Jumber. There was a positive gain in ship- 
ments amounting to nearly 1,000,000 feet for the week 
as compared with the previous week. White pine is 
moving out to retailers in large quantities on old orders 
and some of the shipments are being made on immediate 
orders. Retailers are endeavoring in every possible way 
to get shipments promptly now. 

The shipments and receipts for the week as compared 
with shipments for the previous week are as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
TEE sci ctaded s6cnuvedes 480,000 1,275,000 
TON. 6088652508 1KHCREIGD 390,000 1,895,000 
BEE cia eaeeeews. oe 0A emATE BRO 465,000 975,000 
ee ae ee 555,000 2,160,000 
DE csc disarete Keeets ele es 750,000 1,290,000 
TD, ciacvicges 628 000966060T% 330,000 1,550,000 
TOUGH BOE WEEE 60-6 és eves op 9% 2,970,000 8,645,000 
Total last week........+.0+4+++-.2,865,000 7,725,000 
Increase over previous week... 105,000 920,000 
Corresponding week 1900. ....1,800,000 6,180,000 
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Saginaw Valley. ‘There is nothing doing in pine of 
consequence in wholesale lines. There are but two or 
three lots on the river that are on the market and these 
are held at prices that cause dealers to speculate. Some 
small lots are being picked up at interior points for rail 
shipment to this river. Yard dealers keep close cases 
on the interior and railroad mills and anything desira- 
ble is taken as soon as in fit shipping condition, White 
pine is very firm, ranging from $16 to $21 for log run, 
box at $14 and $15, and norway is in limited supply 
at $14 and upward, Yard dealers say that trade is 
quiet just now, but they look for a good business when 
the season shall open. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are apparently confident of 
a paying trade next season and say that winter business 
has been satisfactory. ‘There will be a large supply, 
but the demand promises to be strong. The only hint 
of weakness at the mills.is the offer by circular of 
5,000,000 feet of No. 4 boards at Duluth in a way that 
might create a supposition that there is a surplus of 
them there. The fact that there has not for some time 
been a full supply of box lumber, into which trade this 
cull stock must largely go, does not exactly agree with 
the idea of over production, except that the quality of 
all pine grows lower right along. There is still a re- 
port of scarcity of all cutting up stock, though one or 
two Buffalo dealers are saying with much satisfaction 
that they are well supplied. The eagerness to buy 
that class of lumber will keep prices firm. ‘There is a 
continuation of the high prices of lath. A dealer shows 
a list from Midland that quotes No, 2 at $2 at the mill 
there. After the rail freight from there is paid and the 
duty and handling are added there will be need of a 
pretty stiff price on it here. All pine prices are strong, 
though there is no talk of an advance. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is not much doing in white 
pine in the local market, but a fair amount of business is 
reported from the interior. The market continues very 
firm and in some quarters it is thought that prices may 
be sent up a notch on the first indications of a demand, 





Spruce. 


New York City. This is one stock that can be called 
both searce and high in price, reference being had par- 
ticularly to the New York state stock. Thirteen-foot 
spruce is quoted at $19.50 to $20.50, according to grade 
and size. Eastern spruce is coming into market very 
stowly. There is a good demand ‘for lath and prices 
are theld firmly, 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. Spruce dealers are in bet- 
ter spirits than a week ago, as the stock purchased and 
subsequently delayed in transmission is moving more 
freely. They have been promised by the producers that 
as long as their (the manufacturers’) efforts are avail- 
able there will be no more inconvenience experienced from 
this source. Demand is reported good and prices sta- 
tionary. 








Boston, Mass. Complaints are heard that only the 
easier bills can be placed; anything more difficult goes 
begging or is turned down without ceremony. The con- 
stantly increasing acreage of spruce lands which is pass- 
ing into the hands of pulp mills is a source of anxiety to 


the saw mill owner, as the offering of logs grows smaller 
each year and prices higher. The snow in Maine has 
helped the log crop materially, but prospects of a strong 
market are much in evidence. 
ore 

Bangor, Me. There is no change whatever in the 
spruce market this week, last week’s quotations holding 
good and the volume of business extremely small. This 
condition results from the severe weather that has pre- 
vailed all along the Atlantic coast from the Delaware to 
Maine for several weeks past. A change for the better 
may be expected at any time now. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Cedar operators are having a slightly bet- 
ter call, notably for telephone and telegraph — poles, 
which are apparently going to remain in as good request 
this year as they have been for several years, if not 
better. Round posts are in only fair inquiry and there 
is some call for halves and quarters, which do not 
appear to be as plentiful as they were believed to be a 
short time ago. Stocks are reasonably full, but as the 
surplus carried over from last year was rather heavy 
the operators are not putting forth their best efforts, 
but are proceeding on rather conservative lines. Owing 
to the rather large supply of stock that will be availa- 
ble for the coming season, it is not believed that prices 
will show a material deviation from those now ruling 
and holders hope that trade will develop to a sufficient 
extent to avoid the necessity of price cutting. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Within the past week there has been a 
decidedly better feeling in the hardwood market and 
from the way inquiries have been coming in there is a 
good prospect that the hardwood industry will rise to 
the occasion and get in line with other departments of 
the lumber industry, in all of which an unusua] amount 
of activity has prevailed for some time. The furniture 
makers appear to be taking considerably more stock than 
they did at the corresponding time a month ago; the 
car building industry is active and is consuming large 
quantities of hardwoods as well as other varicties of 
jumber; and the agricultural implement manufacturers 
are using up the usual enormous daily requirement 
found necessary at this season. In addition to this the 
makers of doors and mill work, as well as mo!dings, are 
having plenty to do and are increasing their require- 
ments for ‘stock. Many of these industries, however, 
were heavy buyers last year and carried over a great 
deal of lumber in their yards, so that they are not now 
so constantly in the market as has been the case in 
previous years at this juncture. 

As a rule dealers report that their February trade 
was considerably behind that of a year ago. At the 
same time they are now feeling encouraged and _ believe 
that March will more than make up the deficiency. 
The general activity displayed in building lines all over 
the country should of itself have a strong influence 
on the hardwood market and conservative dealers are 
not disposed to sacrifice their stock in the slightest 
degree, believing that it will all be wanted at good 
prices before spring trade shall be well under way. 
Business is so br'sk in other Jines of trade and prices 
so firmly established that the hardwoods must feel the 
influence sooner or later. Already there is a decidedly 
better tone to the demand and price for several varieties 
of hardwood lumber and no one doubts that the entire 
list will soon share in the improved conditions. 

Stocks of hardwood lumber are not regarded as being 
particularly heavy, in either the north or the south. 
At some northern points lately there is considerably 
less lumber being sawed than was the case a year ago, 
especially among the small mills, which contribute so 
great a proportion to the general hardwood output, 
and to this the high prices at which the logs were held, 
notably basswood and elm, in no small measure con- 
tributed. Stocks of birch, brown ash and maple were 
carried over from last year in considerable quantity and 
there was not much disposition on the part of hardwood 
manufacturers to put in a large number of logs during 
the past winter. 

In the south there is reported to be a fair cut of 
oak, but those who have recently visited the mills say 
that it is not adequate to the prospective demand 
Plain oak has been in great request for some time and 
wholesalers are not able to find much of it in stock at 
the mills and both white and red plain oak are bring- 
ing full prices. Quarter sawed white oak is moving 4 
little better and some dealers report a rather active 
demand, but thus far prices are unaffected, remaining 
low. Quartered red oak is in a similar condition or 
worse and there is not much improvement anticipated 
this season. 

There has lately been a much better demand for south- 
ern white ash and dry stock is moving in a manner 
acceptable to shippers and at somewhat better prices 
than ru'ed last year, Cottonwood shows a steady im- 
provement and well posted manufacturers who have 
lately examined into the situation believe that the 
demand of the coming season will far outstrip the 
supply, which of course means better prices in the near 
future. Gum is quiet but moving along in somewhat 
better volume than at this time last year and holders 
are looking for a continued swelling of the demand at 
improved prices. : 

Basswood, according to Wisconsin authorities, is not 
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only maintaining its position, but is showing a decided 
improvement in demand and price. First and seconds 
are steady, common is increasing in the requirement and 
culls are active and higher, especially in the way of box 
stuff, which shows a better movement than for many 
months. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market at this point contin- 
ues in excellent condition and the general trend of values 
is firm and in some cases advances have been noted. 
oak is scarce and all stocks appear to be in strong hands. 
Material advances have been scheduled within the past 
ten days and the tendency of prices is still upward. 
Basswood is also in brisk demand, with apparently a 
short supply and active inquiry from various sources. 
Inquiry for birch and elm is becoming more active on 
account of scarcity in other descriptions. Some fair 
sales of elm have been reported during the past week. 
The movement of birch is not as yet brisk, but it 
is probable that a better business will be done dur- 
ing the next few weeks. White oak is in fair demand 
with a limited supply; maple continues slow. Many 
outside buyers have been reported in this market dur- 
nig the past week and they have purchased liberally 
under conditions that would indicate a_ steady to 
strong market through the spring months. 

a el 

St. Louis, Mo. There is more business being trans- 
acted than there was at the beginning of the month. 
The continued mild weather is having its effect upon 
lumber consumption and the season is now far enough 
advanced for everyone to be sure of the immediate 
future and to plan accordingly. For several weeks 
wholesalers doing a shipping business into the northern 
country have been flooded with inquiries from those 
who, having low stocks, wished to locate whatever they 
would require and to get in touch with prices. Answers 
to these inquiries begin to bear fruit. There is keen 
competition for whatever business is to be secured and 
this is holding prices down to a rather low basis, but 
no one is sufliciently anxious to dispose of his stock to 
make radical reductions. It has been the difference of 
opinion between the lumbermen and the consumers as 
to prices that has held things back this long and this 
is gradually being overcome. 

Since before the election stocks in the hands of local 
furniture factories have been large. At that time there 
was a tremendous amount of lumber offered on this 
market at low prices. This condition was taken advan- 
tage of to the fullest extent and factories stocked their 
yards with as much lumber as they would hold. At 
present they are buying fully as much as they are con- 
suming and in this way are keeping their stocks full. 
There is satisfaction in the fact that they are all ex- 
tremely busy, even running over time, but it will not be 
necessary to make the usual large spring purchases. A 
similar condition is not reported from any of the mar- 
kets visited by St. Louis salesmen. 

There is a market in St. Louis for much more lum- 
ber than is coming in at present. Thus far this year 
receipts have been lighter than before at this season 
for many years and the result has been that, despite 
the many complaints of poor trade, shipments have been 
greater than receipts. It is still reported from the 
southern country that production is light, and buyers 
who have been sent out are not able to find many bar- 
gains because of the optimism prevailing at the mills. 

Oak people are still anxious to increase their stocks 
of plain sawed lumber and devote much more energy 
to this than to quartered stock. All thicknesses are 
desirable. There is more of an unusual call for thick 
red, that variety of oak usually being preferred in 
l-inch, but thick white is the item most desired. Whole- 
salers report that they are moving out a fair amount 
of quartered white but that’ sales of quartered red are 
still light. 

A few excellent sales of gum for furniture purposes 
have been made within the past week but no box lum- 
her is changing hands. The box situation has not 
changed in any particular. Factories are busy but are 
not buying. 

Little ash, hickory or elm is coming in and there is 
little stock available. There is considerable wagon stock 
to come out of the Tennessee river as soon as navigation 
shall open and some of this has already been sold at 
fair prices. 
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New Orleans, La. There is a material betterment in 
the conditions of the hardwood market, even since the 
last report. The foreign markets are still pretty well 
stocked up, but more orders are being placed than for 
several months past and, what with the abundant ton- 
nage and the cheap ocean freight rates, there is a pick- 
ing up in the export movement. 


—_——OroO 


New York City. It is well for the general run of 
hardwoods that they are in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers who are not affected by temporary dullness, 
else prices might not be as firmly held to as they are. 
For quartered oak the call is light and ash is also a 
little bit off. Poplar, however, is still scarce and is 
strongly bid at $36 to $40 for inch Is and 2s. Plain 
white oak is also strong at $38 to $41, while quartered 
is quoted at $58 to $61. Ash is quoted at $38 to $41. 
The call for maple flooring is fair. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is some apparent improvement in 
the general hardwood trade, though the reports are not 
uniform to that effect. It is apparent that somebody 
has been forcing business to a certain extent for the late 
movements have been so irregular that it would be hard 
to assume that uniform prices have been asked for such 
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woods as white oak and white ash. Demand is generally 
fair, though it is said that some of the western buyers 
are acting with great caution and ask for a great variety 
of lumber in a single carload. One dealer shows an order 
which, to fill, would require the opening of about twenty 
piles, and another has an order that would open nine 
piles. The price offered is by no means high enough 
to warrant so much work. ‘There is a difference of 
opinion as to the condition of the white oak trade, 
which is steadily less satisfactory than that of red oak. 
Dealers who are not producers are sure that there is 
too much of it to make good prices possible, while the 
producer denies this and says that it is the small mill 
industry that has prevented a satisfactory firmness in 
white oak. At the same time all dealers with other 
high priced woods in stock say that the call for them is 
in excess of the supply. 
a ee 

Boston, Mass. The market is in fairly steady condi- 
tion. There is a wider range in prices than conditions 
warrant, but already they show a tendency to crystallize 
on a modern basis, and probably another month will 
see prices stable and buyers and sellers in fair agree- 
ment. Quartered oak, which has been the chief sufferer, 
seems in a fair way to revive and enjoy a period of re- 
newed activity, and those best informed feel that with 
the reduced output the market will readily absorb all 
offerings at advanced prices. Plain oak is steady. Ash, 
both white and brown, is in light demand at present, 
but orders are being quietly placed in large enough 
volume to take care of the mill outputs and late pur- 
chasers may find they have waited too long. Maple is 
quiet, but in the thicker sizes dry stocks are not plenti- 
ful. Elm is also moving slowly, but some good sized or- 
ders have recently been placed by manufacturing com- 
panies at fair prices. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Some of the hemlock people are beginning to 
regain their courage in view of the decided improve- 
ment that is prevailing in northern lumber generally. 
Within the past two or three weeks a brisk inquiry 
Nas sprung up for both dimension and inch lumber; 
and while prices do not show any material gain thus 
far the feeling is growing general that they will recover 
something of the lost ground within the next few 
weeks. At present hemlock piece stuff is selling in this 
market delivered on cars at from $!0 to $11. With 
pine piece stuff selling at or about $14 there is no danger 
but that hemlock will eventually get its share of the 
trade and reduce this nusually wide differential by a 
dollar or so. At present prices hemlock ought to be a 
first rate purchase. 

New York City. The base price of this stock continues 
to be $15, although there are several sizes which ocea- 
sonally sell as low as $14.50. For 10 and 12-inch 
boards, however, $15 and sometimes $15.50 are the 
figures, and these are held very firmly, with only a 
fair demand to note and stocks at the big mills being 
gradually reduced in size. Building prospects are ex- 
tremely light and the number of small investors in real 
estate of late predicates a lively spring. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The large amount of hem- 
lock disposed of by local dealers this winter seems to 
have been of such proportion as to cause a marked slump 
in demand and inquiries from this market. Dealers con 
sider this condition only temporary, as the movement 
of hemlock was unusually brisk up to a few weeks ago. 
There is no disposition to cut the existing firm prices. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Interest in the hemlock trade con- 
tinues on all sides, for those who do not handle it are 
anxious that it should not be put in the way of other 
branches by means of high prices. Leaders in the Penn- 
sylvania trade say that all prices are firm and that 
nobody is selling it for less than $13 base. It appears 
to be the intention to add 50 cents before long and 
then stop, all of which would be generally satisfactory. 
Michigan hemlock can be bought at the mills at about 
$8. There is to be a large amount of it shipped here 
this season. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair movement and good 
and, despite the exceptionally cold weather for February 
in this section, there is a very fair movement. Under the 
conditions of broken stocks and the absence of dry assort- 
ments the market cannot be other than firm. In some 
quarters it is asserted that if there shall be anything like 
the demand that is expected when spring operations shall 
commence, the price is bound to advance to the $15 point. 
Michigan men are already active in this market and try- 
ing hard to push their stuff, and their opportunity will 
come if the price shall be advanced, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Demand for poplar holds up at a remarkably 
good volume in this market and dealers as usual are 
barely able to keep their trode supplied. In some grades, 
notably in thin wide stock, of good quality as well as 
in culls, there is a decided shortage and prices are accord- 
ingly strong. There is likewise a good demand for firsts 
and seconds and for common, and as these grades are 
somewhat more plentiful at the mills not so much 
hardship is experienced in getting enough to go around. 


A similar condition of things prevails in other markefs, 
although the requirement does not always run the same 
way. At some points the demand is largely for firsts 
and seconds and at others for common, so that taking it 
all around all grades are in good request at initial 
points. The mill men, who are reported to be unusually 
well supplied with logs for their season’s run and most 
of whom have fair stocks on hand, are exceedingly firm 
in their asking prices, and in fact do not find it neces- 
sary to let go of their stock below the values that have 
been ruling during the past two or three months. 





North Tonawanda, N..Y. Good sales and a steady 
movement of poplar are reported. No alterations in 
prices that have prevailed for some time have occurred 
up to date. 





Boston, Mass. The market remains steady with an 
inclination to advance, which will undoubtedly become 
more pronounced as the season comes on. Buyers in the 
south report mill stocks broken and little new stock in 
sight. Prices on mill cuts at shipping points are de- 
cidedly strong from the wholesaler’s point of view, and 
with freights added show little profit delivered at New 
England prices. With this situation in view, a higher 
range of prices must be the result when spring demand 
shall begin. Export trade continues to be a large factor 
in the market and will so continue more and more so 
each year, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a better buying movement 
grades and common are searce, with culls plentiful and 
offering at slightly weakened figures; otherwise the mar- 
ket is very firm. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. Cargo trade is in a rather unsat- 
isfactory state, in so far as coastwise trade is con- 
cerned. There is a large demand in California for 
lumber, but the market is being flooded with cheap 
lumber from Oregon, by rail, and the Grays harbor and 
Puget sound mills are not factors in the competition. 
The Southern Pacific has a rate of $3.20 a ton in effect 
from Portland to San Francisco, while the vessel rate 
from Grays harbor is $5 and from Puget sound $6. 
As a consequence the large cargo mills of this state are 
practically shut out of the San Francisco market, 
which consumes upward of 275,000,000 feet a year, and 
their coastwise operations are confined to southern Cal- 
ifornia, to whieh points rates have not as yet been 
reduced. With the high price of logs on the sound, the 
rail trade is at the mercy of the interior mills, which 
are making low prices. The foreign eargo demand is 
good, The rail trade is showing up well, considering 
the season, and the mills are pretty busy on late orders. 
The railroads are buying liberally of ties, stringers and 
car siding and the small mills are pretty well filled 
up with orders. Considerable business is coming in 
from Colorado and other points opened by the recent 
reduction in freight rates. Flooring is stiff in price, 
and rough strips suitable for car siding are in demand. 
Dimension lumber, while active in demand, is. still 
rather low in price. The activity to come next month, 
however, will naturally stiffen prices. Cedar and spruce 
Jumber is in good demand and prices are well main- 
tained. Local trade continues good. 








Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. ‘There has been little change in the 
yellow pine situation since the last report, but there is 
fully as much if not more business being transacted than 
at that time. There are very few conditions which are 
causing either worry or trouble with the possible excep- 
tion of the condition of mill stoeks, which is the result 
of the tremendous business, and there is an air of happi- 
ness around the wholesale offices such as has never 
hefore been noticed at this time of the year. Few of the 
shippers are obtaining all the cars they need, although 
there has been improvement in this respect during the 
past few weeks, but the roads are not able to handle 
the business. Cars are loaded and stand at the mill or 
on some side track for several days before they are 
moved. Innumerable tracers are out after cars which 
are long overdue and, according to the reports, trading 
is much hampered. 

All of the wholesalers state that there has been ex- 
tremely bad weather at the mills during the past ten 
days and that mill operations have necessarily been 
retarded. As far south as the Louisiana line there 
were eight inches of snow in two days and there has 
also been much rain. Sales have been so much greater 
than the production ever since the first of the year that 
anything which retards the output is a hardship. This 
bad weather has also prevailed east of the river but does 
not seem to have been as serious as in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Texas country. 

It is the impression around town that there is more 
yard stock being disposed of than there was at last 
report. The reason given for this is that the advent of 
spring is the cause of a heavier demand upon the retail 
yards. It is the impression that despite the heavy buy- 
ing that has been done during the past two months the 
country yards have disposed of about all they have pur- 
chased. A still heavier demand is expected during the 
next few months. 

The price situation is excellent when it is considered 
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that nearly everyone is selling according to his own 
ideas. The list of January 16 is the basis upon which a 
number of new lists have been made up and there are 
still a few items which are quoted according to that list. 
Those who have light stocks of some classes of material 
are selling on a much higher basis and are only quoting 
list on those items in good supply. A large number of 
new lists are going out and there is a great similarity. 
between these. 

In yard stock the greatest call is still for dimension 
and boards. ‘There is no decrease whatever in the 
southwestern trade, and the Missouri river country and 
the east are heavy buyers, So far as timbers are con- 
cerned it is still stated that figuring is on a higher basis 
than at the beginning of the year for the reason that the 
mills are so well supplied with orders that they are not 
in need of immediate business, but there have been a 
number of bills placed this week with the St. Louis 
wholesalers even at these advanced prices. At present 
it is a case of avoiding business and a number of people 
are quoting with this idea in view. Local business is 
improving and is on a very satisfactory basis for this 
season of the year. 
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Chicago. The general report in the local trade is that 
the demand is considerably above the supply. Some of 
the mill representatives here are almost out of the 
market for the time being for the reason that their 
mills are piled up with orders so that they do not find 
it feasible to canvass the trade for new orders. Almost 
everything on the list is in good demand. One of the 
leading firms states that it sold yellow pine finishing 
jumber during the week at the highest price it had 
ever received for such stock in this market and flooring 
at better figures than has been obtained for the past 
year and a half. All items of yard stock are held firmly 
and are in strong demand, with little stock available. 

Just at present there semes to be considerable diffi- 
culty, owing to bad weather in the manufacturing dis- 
trict and to a shortage of cars, in getting shipments 
forward promptly. The demand for car material is also 
heavy and prices are improving materially. Even tim- 
bers are now in excellent request, not only for outside, 
but for local delivery where several large bills are now 
being figured. With such a condition prevailing prices 
are all on a high plane, quite a number of lists being 
out at higher prices than association lists, especially on 
flooring, finishing and No. 2 boards. The outlook for 
trade the coming spring all through the northern states 
is excellent and in all likelihood this will be the busiest 
season the yellow pine trade has had in years. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine men of Kansas 
City have had all the business they cared to accept this 
month and the volume of business done by each de- 
pended entirely on the conditions of the mills to take 
care of it. Some have booked more orders than they did 
in January, while others who made a special effort to 
shut off trade for a while have fallen considerably be- 
hind January. Demand, however, has been fully up 
to that of January. Wholesalers here say that every- 
thing in the way of yellow pine is in demand. There is 
a ready sale for No. 3 stuff, and even No. 4, which a 
few years ago was considered worthless, is being pur- 
chased. Special stocks have been grabbed up promptly 
when offered, and the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 boards 
is greatly in excess of the supply. Bad weather in the 
south during the greater part of February interfered 
materially with the cuts of the mills, and manufac- 
turers are no nearer caught up on their business than 
they were a month ago. Stocks are becoming more 
badly broken every day and in most cases manufactur- 
ers are willing at this time to accept orders for only 
such items as are noted on their stock sheets. Prices are 
very firm and as long as present conditions last there 
will be no trouble in holding them. 
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New Orleans, La. Manufacturers of yellow pine find 
themselves confronted by conditions more prosperous 
than they have ever known. From all sides come g'ow- 
ing accounts of more orders than can be attended to 
and an inquiry which promises the maintenance of the 
demand for months. ‘Texas, one of the heaviest con- 
sumers, is reported to be letting up a little, but there 
is plenty of business coming from other sections that 
keeps the trade up to the highest notch. The demand 
from the centers of population presages an extraordinary 
year from the standpoint of the builder, The call for 
common stock is immense, and the list of Jan. 16 is 
being relegated, in many instances, to disuse. There 
is a strong inquiry for car stock, too. 
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New York City. Considering the season the demand 
for yellow pine is highly satisfactory. Prices are held 
firmly right along and so glowing is the prospect for 
local building and so many schedules are out that no 
one is surprised at the firmness of prevailing figures or 
the hopeful feelings of dealers regarding the near future. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market displays about 
as much activity as could be expected under the adverse 
conditions that have existed here lately, being consid- 
ered comparatively good. A considerably larger volume 
of business was booked during the past week than on 
either of the previous two weeks. No fluctuations from 
the last price list have taken place. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Local movement is slow but there is 
some inquiry from the country. The local market con- 
tinues weak and generally there is strong competition for 
the business in sight. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Trade continues to be very good, and 
though coastwise cargoes have fallen off to some degree 
on account of storms, traflic by barge by inside passage is 
heavy. Car trade for both rough and dressed stock keeps 
up well and a fair run of orders comes to hand trom day 
to day. Stocks on hand are not increasing fast, though 
box grades lead in the accumulation. Prices are firm, 
with every indication of their remaining so. A large 
number of mills throughout the North Carolina pine sec- 
tion are either not running full or closed down for re- 
pairs, 

Vessels are ample for all requirements at $2.50 to New 
York and sound ports. 

Six inches of snow have fallen and cold weather pre- 
vails throughout this section. 
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New York City. There is a much better car trade 
being done in this stock than there was, and present 
indications are that the firmness in price will continue 
and become even more marked. No more cutting is to 
be reported, and as there is little more attempt at 
flooding the market with the stock and the local call 
is good with considerable inquiry, no further fear need 

be felt. Freights are unchanged. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report a_ slight 
falling off in sales during the past few weeks with prices 
holding firm on the best grades of flooring, while piece 
stock and No. 3 flooring are not up to the high pitch 
noted during the greater part of the winter. Dealers 
find that there is a much larger amount of piece stock 
and No. 3 flooring offered than at any other period this 
season and a corrresponding lack in demand. A leading 
dealer reports that he has done fully twice as much 
business this winter as last. 
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Boston, Mass. Pine continues to come in in consider- 
able quantities and trade from the yard is well main- 
tained. Manufacturers show no disposition to make con- 
cession in prices, as their stocks are not piling up and 
many mills are sadly behind on their orders, especially 
in the higher grades. The weather generally has been 
favorable to the manufacturer and the output at least 
normal, but demand takes care of it satisfactorily. The 
retail trade does not look for a great activity in pine at 
this season, but constant replenishing is necessary to 
balance the steady drain. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Local demamd is slow for all grades. 
Wharf stocks of rough lumber are gradually diminishing 
on account of a number of cargoes long since due being 
caught in the ice between here and Carolina points and 
prices have strengthened in consequence. Demand is bet- 
ter in the country and some houses are able to report a 
nice business. Stocks of No, 2 flooring and partition and 
of 12-inch, 14-inch, 14-inch and 2-ineh, No. 1 and No. 2, 
are short. The market for the upper grades is firm. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. Trade in cypress is fair, although the recent 
advance in prices checked buying to some extent. Stocks 
of dry lumber at-the mills are light and while manu- 
facturing is going forward steadily there is no consid- 
erable accumulation, although at many of the mills there 
is a fair assortment of dry lumber and ordinary stock 
can be moved with satisfaction to the buyer. Demand 
from the east is waking up and will undoubtedly show 
a steady increase through the spring. So far as prices 
are concerned there is no weakness and where the stock 
is wanted they are being paid without much quibbling 
as most buyers appreciate the fact that the list, all 
things considered, is not high. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The situation continues to be all that 
could be asked. Deliveries are much easier than they 
were, and with the opening up of river navigation ‘the 
situation at this end of the line will be greatly relieved. 
It is reported that a number of barges are either already 
at Cairo or on the way up and the opinion prevails that 
they will be able to come through to St. Louis within 
another week. Local stocks are in need of this lumber. 
During the past three or four months the wholesale yards 
have shipped out more lumber than they have received 
despite the fact that the rail receipts are at present, 
rather heavy. Country demand has been excellent during 
the whole winter and spring trading seems already to 
have setein, It is true that the bulk of this business 
has thus far come from the country yards, but present 
inquiries coming in from factories are for large amounts 
and indicate that this class of trading will be large in 
the very near future. Locally the demand is for all 
thicknesses and grades of cypress but there seems to 
be a greater call for other thicknesses than 1-inch and 
2-inch. A fair amount of these thicknesses is changing 
hands but stocks of them seem to be in better shape 
than of the others. There has been little change in 
ihe reports coming from the mills. There is such heavy 
trade in all sections of the country that stocks are being 
run down and few manufacturers have other than small 
amounts of a few scattering items to offer. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand from this territory is 
steady and dealers have been buying freely for weeks. 
Some mills are getting more business than they can 
take care of promptly. The condition of the mills, 
however, is better than it was last year, as stocks are 





more properly assorted for the retail yard trade of this 
section, and there is not the complaint as to slow ship- 
ments that there was at this time last year. Prices 
have been maintained without any apparent difficulty 
for about a year, and there is nothing in either the pre- 
vailing conditions or the prospects to indicate anything 
like weakness at any time in the near future. 





New Orleans, La. There is nothing to the story of the 
cypress market which has not already been told. Con- 
ditions could not be improved upon. There is a fall- 
ing off in the demand from Texas, but from the middle 
west business is picking up and the indications are 
for a good business from the east and New England 
states as soon as the weather opens up. All the mills 
are running full time and there is every reason to 
believe that they will continue to do so straight through 
the year. The list is being maintained without the least 
bit of difficulty. There is hardly any probability that 
it will be raised again within the near future, although 
if it was, judging from the reception of the last advance, 
there would be no trouble. Stocks are well assorted, 
and while the manufacturers would not object if they 
were heavier orders are being cared for promptly. 





New York City. A good inquiry is to be noted and 
the local supply is not so heavy but that the starting 
up of business in the early spring will mean that stocks 
will be found to be greatly depleted, and the yards will 
be big buyers. Prevailing figures, delivered at steamer 
dock are for 1, 1} and 14-inch, $35.75; 2-inch, $37.75. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There appears to be a quiet movement 
in the direction of the cypress trade and if it were easier 
to obtain it would be used a great deal. Still, so Jong 
as it is regarded as a wood that is slow of movement 
and not to be had in quantity the consumption of it 
will be moderate. Nobody appears to be asking for 
it at anything short of the list price, no matter how 
hard he may work for everything else at a reduction. 
Cypress is cypress and has been in great respect, though 
not so very great quest for sometime. 

wre 
Philadelphia, Pa. Values are stiffering and there is a 
feeling that prices may take an upward tendency as soon 
as demand shall improve, Sales of cypress are expected 
to be increased materially as soon as the season’s business 
shall open up. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The most noticeable feature 
of the market is the brisk demand for red cedars in 
transit. Prices are holding steady to firm. Retail 
dealers are receiving many inquiries for shingles and 
in most instances they have short stocks. ‘This re- 
sults in much activity on their part. They are en- 
deavoring to cover their wants as far as possible and 
orders placed with wholesalers are urged out as ra- 
pidly as possible to meet this demand from consum- 
ers. The situation is satisfactory to all interests. 

—_—eeere—rrrnw" 

Seattle, Wash. ‘There are few idle shingle mills in 
this state at present, less than a baker’s dozen still 
remaining down, but even these are preparing to start 
up for the season. Demand is unusually brisk, and the 
mills are obtaining 5 cents above the association price 
without difficulty. As a matter of fact there is no 
stock on hand, logs are very scarce and high, and some 
of the mills are refusing new orders. The demand seems 
to be legitimate, because there are few cars in transit. 
Last year at this time the transit cars numbered 1,800, 
but now there are practically no unsold cars in transit. 
Some fear is expressed that the high prices will lead 
to a cancellation of orders and that a slump will come 
but at the present price of logs and the heavy demand 
there is little likelihood of disaster. Most of the mills 
are cutting stars, the clear market not being active yet. 
The car supply is ample for all requirements at present. 








Tacoma, Wash. The shingle market is very active, 
with firm prices and demand much in excess of supply. 
Quotations are $1.45 for stars and $1.65 for clears. 
Weather conditions since the first of the present year 
have been such that the mills have been able to run but 
a few days, owing to either too high or too low water, 
or cold weather. Some of the mills are now resuming 
operations. Metcalf & Wade started their Castle Rock 
mill on Thursday. 


wore 
Kansas City, Mo. There is a good demand for red 
cedar shingles, coming from all portions of the terri- 
tory, and inquiry continues heavy. Jobbers here say 
they are having great difficulty in placing orders for 
prompt shipments, and transit cars are unusually 
scarce. The mills are about all under way now and 
are turning out as many shingles as they can to apply 
on orders they now have, and the chances are that the 
situation will ease up before the end of March, so that 
delayed orders will not be as numerous as they are at 
present. The market has been growing stronger since 
the first of the year and there was a material advance 
during February. Extra Star A Stars are quoted to 
Kansas common points (624-cent rate) at $2.45 and 
are sold freely at this figure. There is a possibility that 
they will advance further if the demand continues as 

it has been for the past few weeks. 





New Orleans, La. ‘The shingle market is pounding 
along at the same gratifying rate. ‘There are still more 
orders than shingles, but the mills are catching up 0 
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back orders now—shipping out faster than orders are 
coming in. The business from Texas has considerably 
decreased, but there is plenty of it still coming in to 
keep everybody busy. There have been no kicks about 
the new list which was put into effect last week. The 
advances are conceded to have been very moderate, all 
things considered. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is better than the steady win- 
ter weather would seem to warrant, but the stock seems 
to hold out and it probably will until spring. A few 
are coming in from Canada, but there is not much 
promise of any from Michigan outside of white cedars. 
The lead obtained by red cedars is apparently main- 
tained, as there is no move to bring them back to a 
par with white pine. It seems to be accepted that a 
good red cedar is the better shingle of the two. Profits 
are necessarily small in this trade. 








Cooperage. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Flour mills have not been 
grinding with regularity during the week and as a 
consequence the demand for immediate cooperage stock 
has scarcely been normal. This has given a quiet tone 
to the situation with values holding steady at un- 
changed figures. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - * - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. - 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday , 
n,orning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ! 


Wanted-Cmployees | 


WANTED-—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For Illinois, also one for Indiana, who is thoroughly posted 
on Chicago grades of lumber. State in application for whom 
and where you have traveled. 
Address “H. E. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG, HUSTLING LBR. SALESMEN, 
Unmarried, with $750 to $1,000, to join wholesale lumber 

firm and sell to trade in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 

South Dakota. Address P. O. BOX 544, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—THOROUGH OFFICE MAN 
With from five to ten thousand dollars, as secretary and 

















treasurer. Established lumber brokerage business, yellow 
pine, Georgia. 
ddress “N. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MAN COMPETENT TO MANAGE 
And develop a wholesale hardwood jobbing business. Must 
be a thorough practical lumberman, acquainted with source 
of supply and demand for Ohio trade and able to take entire 
charge of business. Would give share pr pees to right man. 

ddress BOX 123, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For lumber and mill work, a resident of Pittsburg preferred, 
and who has had experience in this line. Must be fully com- 
petent to take full charge of this department. Best of ref- 
erences required with reply 
. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., 
South 22nd St. and Wharton, Pittsburg, Pa. 


YARDMAN FOR PITTSBURG YARD. 
Familiar with building lumber and hardwoods and who is 
competent to manage men: Experienced persons only need 
apply with references, stating salary expected. 

R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Of our door, sash and blind factory. We require a man who 
has had experience in similar work. He must be capable of 
working from plans and specifications accurately and rapidly 
and be able to make his own draughts and details when nec- 
essary. We desire a man who can handle help judiciously, 
and one who has energy enough to push the work — 
Above all, he must be sober and reliable. Applicants will 
Please state age, married or single, how much experience, 
salary expected, and give us references. 
ECKARDT MFG. CO., LTD., Crowley, La. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR, 
chicago sash and door jobber, country trade. Familiar with 
Price list, invoicing, etc., no plan work. Capable in corre- 
spondence. 

Address “JOBBER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
Young man well acquainted with southern mills to 
chase stocks in quantity for established company. 
Siving experience, reference and compensation desired. 
ddress “N, 37,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
Who is acquainted with the trade, to sell white pine shooks. 
Must give reference. 
Address 
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“M,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
Por sash and door factory with large line of special work. 
, Address “N, 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


/ 





WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For oes yellow ae mill. 
Address “N. 27,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TOOL MAKER AND ENGINEER. 
Competent to do light smithing and fashion small tools such 
as machine knives and irregular knives and handle machine 
lathe, shaper and drill. Must be able to take full charge of 
one hundred horse power engine and keep same in repair. 
To right man will pay good salary and steady employment. 
Location middle south, 

dress “OAKS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A LUMBER SALESMAN 
Of experience to travel in Illinois and Indiana to represent 
a good manufacturing pliant in the sale of yellow pine. Ad- 
dress with references and name salary expected 
“J. W. D.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In saw mill or constructing new mill; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience ; first class reference. 
Address “T. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN. 
Am 36 yeate old, have had 19 years’ experience in hard- 
wood finish mills. Extended experience in estimating plans. 
Address “PLANS,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Pine or hardwood. Satisfactory reference furnished. 
Address “O. K.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or other office work. Have office and yard experience. Good 
references. Good penman. Age 27. 
Address “R. 19,” care of American LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
To take charge of white pine and hardwood Sais 
yard in Vhiladelphia; must be acquainted with the Phil- 
adelphia trade. W. M. RITTER, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED-—RELIABLE YOUNG MAN 
Familiar with Wisconsin grades and competent to instruct 
our shippers, to act as traveling salesman. Sugar and 
white pine. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address ‘“‘T 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—THOROUGH UP TO DATE SHOP MAN 
As foreman, to take charge at once, in a retail yard in a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants, located in eastern Ohio, who thor- 
oughly understands getting out interior finish stair build- 
ing, store fixtures, sash and doors, and must understand plans 
and estimating from plans and have a general knowledge of 
planing mill work. Must be competent and give references. 
Address “FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash, door and variety factory. Must be first class and able 
to make drawings and details. 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| Wanted-Employment | 


WANTED—A POSITION 
By young man in lumber business; has an-all around office 
experience in logging, saw mill and planing mill operations 
Best of references. 
Address “A. K. T.,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT. 

A gentleman competent and experienced in managing large 
factory or wholesale house, middle age, would engage about May 
ist with some large firm. 

Address ‘‘N. 38,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
By a man of experience in manufacturing, selling, inspecting 
and shipping white pine, norway and hemlock. Competent 
to take charge from log to vessel. References—and bond if 
required. Correspondence solicited from good concern, per- 
sonal interview arranged. 

Address “O. 99,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
By first class band sawyer, Al reference. 
ddress “BOX 55,” Austin, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
Or lumber foreman for large manufacturing company or 
yard. Reliable, competent hustler. Experienced buyer and 
seller. Go anywhere. 

ddress “A, 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IN EASTERN OHIO OR WESTERN PENNA. 
Position as manager or estimator in retail lumber. At 
present employed. eference No. 1. Thorough knowledge 
of the business. 
Address CHIP,” 


MILL MEN DON’T SPEND MONEY 
On improvements when your saws need it. You can cut 10 
to 50 percent more and better lumber by hammering to my 
gage and instructions. oa = pons not one dissatisfied 
tomer. Sent prepaid on trial. 
re — J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
A band saw filer of long and tested experience on all kinds 
of timber is now ready for an 9 ement. Best references. 
Address “N, 24,” care o MERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
With good lumber house by young man with 13 years’ ex- 
perience; 6 years office manager. References. 
ddress “N, 28,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
By a first class man in every respect—hustler. South pre- 


d. 
prin “BAND SAWYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As traveling salesman, lumber or sash and doors. Young man, 
single, ten years’ experience in white pine. References. 
ddress “N. 29,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Skilled in all its branches. Lifetime ex- 
perience in first class mills; strictly temperate, active and 


dy. 
pyr ao “S$. M. FOREMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION IN COLORADO OR NEW MEXICO, 
By young man competent to hold any position in lumber 
p= I Ten years’ experience. Satisfactory references, 
Address BOX 426, East Las Vegas, N. M 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER, 
Superintendent or office position by experienced lumber- 
man in hemlock, pine, yellow pine and hardwoods, rough 
and worked. An A No. 1 bookkeeper, banking experience, 
strictly sober, married, 40 years of age; satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address “JAMES,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
il yard. Experienced, reliable. 
ators cath : H. QUINBY, Pittsfield, Il. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash and door factory. For full particulars address 
“PLAN ESTIMATOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















CRANBERRY LANDS 
If rightly improved will give big returns. I have made cran- 
berry growing a business the re 30 years. Have in recent 
ears rebuilt the old Carey Saeket marshes near Berlin, 
is. Would like to bar for a term of years. 
ddress H. O. KRUSCHKH, Aurorahville, Wis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS ENGINEER. 

Young man, 6 years’ experience with modern steam plants; 
has good technical education, sober and up to date in all 
branches of enginoering. 

ddress “R. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Or assistant in retail lumber yard: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan or Ohio preferred. Well posted in lumber and fair book- 
keeper. Address “C, X. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Take care of one or two mills. 
Guarantee work. Best references. 
ddress “C. E. M.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As superintendent or foreman in sash and door factory, 15 years’ 
experience. Address “‘R. B., 88," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By young man, single and 25, as bookkeeper and typewriter or 
ager a office manager with big lumber mannfacturing company 
n the west or southwest. Furnish own typewriter and own 
commercial graphophone for office work. 8 years experience 
with all kinds of accounting. High speed and modern methods. 
Gilt edge references on application. 
Address SAM R. SMITH, Lake End, La. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
yellow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
as manager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references. 
Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENPO! , Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wanted: Tinber finer Lands | 


FOR EXCHANGE, 

Complete saw mill, 15,000 capacity, and complete hoop 
mill, with capacity of 25,000 per a” for southern timber 
land. OX 8, Decker, Ind. 

WANTED—FOR CASH. 

A boundary of timber, mostly poplar: containing from five 
to fifteen million feet, in West Virginia, Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee. Address “POPLAR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CEDAR STUMPAGE. 
Wanted—Cedar stumpage in Wisconsin or Michigan. 
Address “D. E. 17,” care of American Lumberman. 


Waneunber~ Shingles] 


WANTED—-LUMBER STOCKS. 
By new wholesale lumber company to sell in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Write care P. O. BOX 544, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—SYCAMORE. 
Common or common and better, 4-4, plain sycamore, De- 
troit delivery BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED—COTTONWOOD AND BASSWOOD. 
Basswood and cottonwood mill cuils, delivery Detroit. 
BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HEMLOCK. 
Would like to represent northern firm for sale of well assorted 
hemlock stock on commission in Chicago and suburbs. 
ddress *N. 39," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Correspondence with parties who are operating yellow pine 
mills and wish additional capital for timber purchases. In- 
vestor will contract for cut of mill, if desired. 

ddress “N. 34,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Company just organized, experienced lumbermen, plenty 
of capital, wish to contract for the output of one or more 
yellow pine mills with daily capacity of not less than 25,000 
feet. Address “N. 35,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

A connection with an up to date southern mill to handle 
on commission all or a portion of its cut. Parties well estab- 
lished, control good territory, are hustlers and will discount 
all bills. Address “N. 36,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TO EXCHANGE FOR LUMBER. 
e city real estate improved (clear). In city of 
rite for particulars. 

“N, 32,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


' WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Or to represent as agents reliable manufacturers 0 
pure white maple a | basswood—end dried ; 
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HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 

If you have any rejects in carload lots or less, or cars on 
which demurrage is accumulating, or cars on which for any 
reason you wish quick action, write to or call on us and if 
price is right you can get cash for same, 

CRANDALL & LEAVITT, 
33rd St. and Centre Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED. YELLOW PINE. 

We are in the market for from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
feet of yellow pine for building purposes. Specifications 
will be given to interested gacies on applying to 

PARLIN & ORENDORF rs PO., « conton, Ill. 


WANTED-—PINE AND HEMLOCK LATH. 

Also hemlock bill stuff and boards, white pine flooring, siding 
and boards, yellow pine all grades; also mill cull pine and 
poplar. J. R. WHELER, Pittsburg, Pa. — 
“WE WANT TO BUY 
1% and 1% inch C white pine. Five million cedar shingles 

or cut of mill. 
HOLT LUMBER CoO., 815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WE WANT 
6 and 8 inch No. 1 and 2 pine for cash 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 

For spot cash, 8 in. No. 1 pine, 6 in. No. 2 pine, white pine 

lath; also mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Ti. 
WANTED- ‘HARDWOOD. 

We want to buy maple lumber in Wisconsin and Northern 

Michigan. HOUT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 


No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 inch, 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
All kinds of hardwoods. H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, } N. ¥. 


























WANTED—YELLOW PINE STOCKS 
To handle ms commission in Chicago and adjacent territory. 
. B. BA XTER & CO., 605 Tacoma  Bldg., Chicago. 


“WANTED— HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and ew sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 


16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. 0. b. cars 
loading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing ‘0. Lake rules and log scale. 
GEO, E. WHITE & C Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago, eal 
WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of 7 ae lumber, phot, pore ment by New York bankers. 
ICKSON, London, England. 

















WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P.O. X, 2569, New York City, New York. — 


DID YOU KNOW 
That we handle specialties for lumbermen? Send and get a list 
of them free of charge, they will be valuable to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. © Chicago, Il. 


Wanled-Seeond Hand Machinery 


WANTED-SECOND HAND LOG JACK, 
Complete with 200 feet chain. State condition and give full 
description. CREAMERY PACKAGE CO., 

1 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


WANTED. 
The Rteving second hand machinery : 
1 Fischer box board matcher power feed. 
1 Double color esneee Connell & Dengler’s preferred. 
1 Hoyt & Bro. No. 8 double surfacer. 
Several iron frame, wood top, hand feed rip saw tables. 
1 pony planer. 
CHAPMAN & DEWEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

















WANTED-—BOILER AND ENGINE. 
60 horse power boiler and 45 to 50 horse power engine, 
center crank preferred; new or second hand 
Address Sf R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SANDING MACHINE. 
One 80 or 86 inch, in good repair. 
CARTER MANUFACTURING CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


WANTED-SHINGLE MACHINE. 
Second hand, double block Challoner, delivered at Oconto, 
Wis. Must be good condition. Spot cash price. 
HOLT LUMBDBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED. 
50 to 60 horse power engine and boiler; one double surfacer 


and band resaw, for box factory. Address 
“R. 8, 4 care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








-WANTED-— WICKES GANG. 
Good second hand, 48 to 54inch wide. Give full particulars and 
price. Address “H, 18,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


j e ege 
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WANTED-—BY A PRACTICAL MILL MAN. 

Circular or band mill from 10,00 to 85,000 capacity, to run 
by contract. Willing to go in any healthy locality or would 
take sition as foreman. Understands keeping mill and 
saws in first class order. References from parties operated 


for for seven years. 
Address “N. 30,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—TO BUY 
A retail lumber yard for cash. Iowa or southern Minnesota 
preferred. Address 8S. L. ROGERS, Holstein, Iowa. 


WANTED-—-ONE OR TWO GOOD RETAIL YARDS 

In northwestern Iowa or eastern Nebraska. Not much 

real estate. State price, amount of business done. 
Address “R, BUYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD — 
Want to buy lumber vere ot some good 
. MOBERLE y "Winter, Ill. 


WANTED--TO BUY RETAIL YARD. 
In good town for 7, Wisconsin or Iowa preferred. 
Address “M. 11,” care of AMBRICAN UMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Located in city of not less than ten tue = h papas fon, in 
Illinois, Indiana or Iowa, for spot cash ull particu- 
lars. Address “R. 9,”’ care of Pl Lonseeman. 


WANTED LUMBER YARD. 
Good retail yard; preferably 3 Tiiaate or Iowa. Address 
- WALTER, Ohio, Il. 


WANTED—-MANAGEMENT OF GOOD MILL 
For part of net profits; take all risks and guarantee results. 
Address = UPT.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Would like to buy whole or half interest in well located lumber 
and coal yard. Correspondence solicited. 

ddress “T. M.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as itappearsin 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB co. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 























- FOR SALE—LONG LEAF PINE. 

51,000 acres, in Covington county, Mississippi, on Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad. Will divide to suit purchaser. A good 
opportunity for several small mills to locate and pay for 
timber as they want it. 

Address A. LOUIS LEHMANN, Ellisville, Miss. 


SOUTHERN BARGAINS. 

My mail has grown so heavy with inquiries concerning 
Southern properties that I must request correspondents to 
be as specific as possible as to just what they are looking for, 
— — will be cheerfully answered to the very best 
of my a 

fi a "number of bargains ranging from $5,000 up to 
$1, 00, 000, in various classes of Southern timber. I aim to 
handle nothing pensar 44, gilt G: pooperty. 

If you want anythi in the South let me know what it 
is. My opportunities for judging Southern resources and 
conditions are complete. ill make .-~-garuaeaaames estimates 
and full reports for owners or investo 

ILLIAM GREGG BOORMAN, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE-PINE & HARDWOOD TIMBER LANDS. 
13,200 acres pine, white oak, hickory, poplar, um ye 
in Winston Co., Miss., 25 miles from I. C. Ry.; $3.00 
acre. Price will double if new railway is built. Half ood 
farm land, balance fair; all well timbered and river on part 
of tract. ' Write us for A or call on J. E. Garrigues, 


Louisville, Winston Co,. 
WA RREN LAND CO., 








Warrens, Wis. 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE CHEAP. 

600 acres in Town 47, Range 39, Michigan. Timber esti- 
mated, 4,360,000 feet basswood, maple, hemlock, elm and 
birch. Splendid investment. Price, $10.00 per acre. 

FRED BOGK, 111 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—-NO. IDAHO YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

100 million feet pading on about 14,000 acres, all trib- 

utary"to Palouse ae n Latah county. Apply to 
HEODORE REED, Moscow, Idaho. 


FOR SALE-3,000 ACRES OF FINE HARDWOOD, 
Hemlock and pine lands, lying within 3 to 4 miles of track, 
at $10 per acre. Cc. P. CROSBY, Hawkins, Wis. 














WANTED—DRY PINE BUNDLE AGENTS. 
Address BUNCH KINDLING FACTORY, 1039 Dunning 
Street, Chicago, id A. Schwennesen. 


ILLINOIS LIEN LAW. 

Those who have occasion to use the Mechanics’ Lien Law 
of the State of Illinois, or may have it used against them, 
should thoroughly post themselves about it t has been 
published in convenient form, with ae annotations and 
full explanations by the framer of the law, J. A. Coleman. 
Pocket size; flexible leather binding. For sale by 

Price, posta P aid, $1.00 a c “BY. 

AMERICAN L BERMAN, 815 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


IF YOU WANT 
A 2 tat book, we have the best = the market—the Climax Tally 
Book. Price % cts. each, $7.50 dozen. $4.00 half dozen. Send for 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines roe Fit Race — Postal solegrerS one. 
C. M. A. TUTTLE, Supt 


for Sale-Tinber Timber Lands 


SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Desirable tracts of timber lands and stumpage. Mill sites 
located. Timber inspected. R. W. PARHAM & CO., 
N. A. Brandow, Manager Timber Dept. Memphis, Tenn. 


STANDING TIMBER ON 2,000 ACRES 
In Greenbriar county, West Virginia, for sale; mile and a 
half or two miles from railroad. 
Write G. BE. COOKE, Clarksville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-2,000,000 ACRES FLORIDA PINE. 

Tract includes seven solid cowrnehipe without a break. 

Railroad and ocean transportation. rice, $4.00 per acre. 
ddress “N, 21,” care of ‘iamamate LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-MENOMINEE INDIAN SAWLOGS. 

I offer for sale to the highest and best bidder fifteen mil- 
lion (15,000,000) feet, more or less, of pine saw logs, ac- 
cording to the scale of the government scalers, banked by 
ee Menominee Indians during the winter of 1000- 1901, as 
‘ollows : 

On Wolf river and tributaries.............. 13,825,600 feet 
On South Branch of Oconto river........... 1,674,400 feet 

Sealed bids, endorsed on the envelope “Bids for Menominee 
Logs” and addressed to the HONORABLE the COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INDIAN Ser 4ens, WASHINGTON, D. C., will 
be received until 2 peed gy March 26, 1901, at which 
time all bids will be opened in the presence of any and all 
ere the OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
TON, B,C. 


The sale of the said logs will be awarded to the highest 
and best bidder, subject to the approval of the Honorable 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Honorable the 
Secretary of the Interior, who reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids, as they shall deem for the best interest of 
the Indians. 

Each bid to receive consideration must be accompanied by 
a certified check or draft upon some solvent nationa! bank or 
United States Depository, for five percent of the amount of 
et bid, payable to the order of the Commissioner of Indian 

airs. 

Checks or drafts of unsuccessful bidders will be returned 
to them after confirmation of the sale, but checks or drafts 
of successful bidders will be held until the logs awarded 
them are fully paid for, in which case the checks will be re- 
turned to the bidder, ut in all cases where the successful 
bidder fails to comply with the yr eg of the Indian 
Office in the | ginny or payment of the logs bid in, the 
checks or drafts will be forfeited to the United States and 
the logs advertised and sold again. 

Within ten days after — received a notice that his bid 
has been accepted, the successful bidder must deposit to the 
credit of the United States Treasurer, in a National De- 
pository to be designated by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the full amount of money bid for logs, and deliver 
> boss undersigned a duplicate receipt of certificate of de- 
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:, bids will be received covering all logs on the 
Wolf River and its tributaries and all the logs on the South 
Branch of the Oconto River, as well as bids covering all the 
logs on both rivers. 

The logs have all — scaled by competent and sworn 
scalers and can easily be tested as to accuracy. 

Any further information relative to the logs or the scale 
of same can be obtained by addressing D. H. Goran, 

Green Bay Indian Agenc rg 8S. Indian Agent, 

Keshena, Wis., Feb. 25, 1901, ‘Keshena, Wisconsin. 








$14,000 WILL BUY 5,000 ACRES 
Of yellow pine timber near Doerun, on Georgia Northern 
railway. or particulars write 
G. D COLLINS, Flint, Mitchell Co., Ga. 





FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS 

In Wisconsin and Florida. Either for mill purposes or for 
a. here are some rare chances to make money. 

rite me for pafticulars. In Taylor ane poy | Counties, 
Florida, I can take a part in cash and b e in exchange. 

Long Leaf yellow Pine, $3 ie 10,000, 12. 000. 25, 000, 32,000 
acres at from $2, $2.2 0, $3. .00 per acre. 

2 0 acres rece and in Pine county, Minnesota at $2. 

7,000 acres hardwood lands in Iron county, Wisconsin, at 
$32) 000, with white pine on it. 

6, 0 acres hardwood timber intersected by two R. R.’s at 
$10) per acre. 

880 acres fine farm lands near Marshfield, Wisconsin, with 
considerable timber left at $6.00 per acre. 

30,000 acres cut over lands in ree oes, Wisconsin, for 
colonization or sheep ranches, at 

A.C. CCOMB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE-200,000 WHITE OAK TREES. 
Also tracts of coal and timber lands in Kentucky and North 


Carolina. 
Cc. B. SMITH, 288 North Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


INVESTORS. 
I offer timber lands in Washington and Oregon, spruce, 
oy cedar and pine, 25 to 50 thousand feet; per acre; $5.00 
0 $10.00. Well located. 
* Ceqeere and manufacturers, for you I have choice tracts 
for immediate development. State what you want and write 


for prices. 
609 Mutual Life Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
GREATEST LAND BARGAIN ON EARTH. 

40,000 acres virgin forest land in Tennessee. Timber: 
Oak, pine, poplar, hemlock, balsam, gum, cherry, birch, bass- 
wood, buckeye, beech, maple, chestnut, hickory, locust. Ilas 
over 6,000 eet, 16 to 72 Inches in diameter, to acre. Logs 
floatable to railroad. Gold, silver, copper, iron, manganese 
on land. Soil very fertile, especially adapted to grains, grasses, 
vegetables, orchards, vineyards. Purest water abundant. 
Streams abound with trout and other fish. Title perfect. 
Price only $2.75 per sae if PLAN quickly. Write 7 ar- 
ticulars. EST L ND co., Syracuse, N 





COAL ‘AND TIMBER LAND AT HALF VALUE. 


5,000 acres on Kentucky river, Kentucky. Oak, walnut,- 


cherry, poplar, —— ash, maple, ete. Gen.’ Buffield, 
engineer K. U. R., pronounces the land cheap at $10 per 
acre; the SF alone worth $20. “The finest timber I ever 
saw. ” Has many outcroppings of coal; one (cannel) 7 feet 
thick. J. R. Proctor, state Paice”, “— this land is under- 
laid by immense deposits of coal. Dr, A. J. Park, on analy- 
sis, found it 65 percent fixed carbon.. Timber estimated 10,- 
000 feet per acre. Title perfect. Price now $4 per acre. Will 
bring four times that when railroad now approaching it ® 
completed. Write for details. 
FOREST LAND co., ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘TIMBER FOR SALE. 

I own over 800 millions of pine, oak, cypress and other 
timber in South Carolina and elsewhere in the south. I 
offer it in groups of 10 to 200 millions to good responsible 
parties who have good mill and can log, saw and sell five 
millions per year or more. Stumpage to be paid for only a8 
fast as lumber is in shipping condition. Timber was esti- 
mated and bought by myself during the last ten years, and Is 
excellent quality an first class, handy to log and well located 
for railroad and water transportation. Don’t write me unless 
your are financially as well as practically qualified for such 
an undertaking. 

CHAS. MARTHINSON, Washington, D. C. 


THE BEST TIMBER LANDS IN WASHINGTON. 
Chehalis and Pacific counties. Bought and sold. Every 
tract sold estimated and reliability guaranteed. Timber 
estimates. Timber land management and stumpage con- 
tracts secured and managed for non-resident owners. 
FRANK H. LAMB TIMBER CO., Hoquiam, Wash. 


FOR SALE-25,000 ACRES 
o Timbered lands. About 100,000,000 feet of N. C.,or short leaf 
pine, ate sieuated in South Carolina. on tide water and competing 
all virgin growth and estimated to yield 45 per cent 
of ing lend 2 lumber. sg ry address 
“D. , care of American Lumberman. — 














FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER. 
12,000 acres extra fine timber cut per acre 100,000 feet, two 
miles from railroad, price $35. Easy terms. te 
8,000 acres eed timber, well located, cut per acre 45,000 fee 


C. E. PEARSALL, Eureka, Cal. 


Price $10 per ac 
For particulers address 
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